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nature of Brahman. The Brahman is $ri Krsna, who is omniscient, 
omnipotent, the ultimate cause, and the all-pervading Being. Such 
a Being can be realized only through a constant effort to permeate 
oneself with His nature by means of thought and devotion. The 
import of the first aphorism of the Brahma-sitra consists in the 
imposition of such a duty on the devotee, namely, the constant 
effort at realizing the nature of Brahman!, The pupil listens to the 
instruction of his teacher who has a direct realization of the nature 
of Brahman and whose words are therefore pregnant with his con- 
crete experience. Не tries to understand the import and meaning 
of the instruction of his teacher which is technically called fravana. 
This is indeed different from the ordinary accepted meaning of the 
Sravana in the Sankara literature where it is used in the sense of 
listening to the Upanisadic texts. The next step is called manana— 
the process of organizing one's thought so as to facilitate a favour- 
able mental approach towards the truths communicated by the 
teacher in order to rouse a growing faith in it. The third step is 
called zididhyasana—the process of marshalling one's inner 
psychical processes by constant meditation leading ultimately to a 
permanent conviction and experiences of the truths inspired and 
communicated by the teacher, It is the fruitful culmination of the 
last process that brings about the realization of the nature of 
Brahman. The study of the nature of the Vedic duties, technically 
called dharma, and their inefficacy, rouses a desire for the know- 
ledge of the nature of Brahman leading to eternal bliss. As a means 
to that end the pupil approaches the teacher who has a direct ex- 
perience of the nature of Brahman. The revelation of the nature of 
the Brahman in the pupil is possible through a process of spiritual 
communication of which sravana, manana and nididhyásana are the 
three moments. 

According to Nimbarka’s philosophy which is a type of 
Bheda-bheda-vada, that is, the theory of the Absolute as Unity-in- 
difference, Brahman or the Absolute has transformed itself into the 
world of matter and spirits. Just as the life-force or prdna manifests 
itself into the various conative and cognitive sense-functions, yet 
keeps its own independence, integrity and difference from them, 


1 As the nature of this duty is revealed through the text of the Brahma-sütra, 
namely, that the Brahma-hood can be attained only by such а procesa of midi- 
dhydsana, it is called the apürva-vidhi. 
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so the Brahman also manifests itself through the numberless spirits 
and matter without losing itself in them. Just as the spider spins 
out of its own self its web and yet remains independent of it, so the 
Brahman also has split itself up into the numberless spirits and 
matter but remains in its fullness and purity. The very existence and 
movement of the spirits and indeed all their operations are said to 
depend upon Brahman (tad-@yatta-sthiti-pirvikda) inthe sensethatthe 
Brahman is both the material and the determining cause of them all!. 

In the scriptures we hear of dualistic and monistic texts, and 
the only way in which the claims of both these types of texts can be 
reconciled is by coming to a position of compromise that the 
Brahman is at once different from and identical with the world of 
spirits and matter. The nature of Brahman is regarded as such that 
it is at ance one with and different from the world of spirits and 
matter, not by any imposition or supposition, but as the specific 
peculiarity of its spiritual nature. It is on this account that this 
Bheda-bheda doctrine is called the suabhavika bheda-bheda-váda. In 
the pure dualistic interpretation of the Vedanta the Brahman is to 
be regarded only as the determining cause and as such the claims 
of all texts that speak of the Brahman as the material cause or of the 
ultimate identity of the spirits with the Brahman are to be dis- 
regarded. The monistic view of the Vedanta is also untenable, for a 
pure ditferenceless qualityless consciousness as the ultimate reality 
is not amenable to perception, since it is super-sensible, nor to 
inference, since it is devoid of any distinctive marks, nor also to 
scriptural testimony, as no words can signify it. The supposition 
that, just as one's attention to the moon may be drawn in an in- 
direct manner by perceiving the branch of a tree with which the 
moon may be in a line, so the nature of Brahman also may be ex- 
pressed by demonstrating other concepts which are more or less 
contiguous or associated with it, is untenable; for in the above 
illustration the moon and the branch of the tree are both sensible 
objects, whereas Brahman is absolutely super-sensible. Again, if 
it is supposed that Brahman is amenable to logical proofs, then also 
this supposition would be false; for all that is amenable to proofs 
or subject to any demonstration is false. Further, if it is not 
amenable to any proof, the Brahman would be chimerical as the 


1 Srinivása's commentary on Nimbürka's Veddnta-pdrijdta-saurabha on 
Brahma-sütra, 1. i, 1-3. 
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hare's horn. If it is held that, Brahman being self-luminous, no 
proofs are required for its demonstration, then all the scriptural 
texts describing the nature of Brahman would be superfluous. 
Moreover, the pure qualityless Brahman being absolutely un- 
associated with any kind of impurity has to be regarded as being 
eternally free from any bondage, and thus all scriptural texts giving 
instruction in the methods for the attainment of salvation would be 
meaningless. The reply of the Sankarites, that all duality though 
false has yet an appearance and serves practical purposes, is un- 
tenable; for when the scriptures speak of the destruction of bondage 
they mean that it was a real bondage and its dissolution is also a real 
one. Again, an illusion is possible in a iocus only when it has some 
specific as well as some general characters, and the illusion takes 
place only when the object is known in a general manner without 
any of its specific attributes. But if the Brahman is absolutely 
qualityless, it is impossible that it should be the locus of any 
illusion. Again, since it is difficult to explain how the ajfiana should 
have any support or object (asraya or visaya), the illusion itself 
becomes inexplicable. The Brahman being of the nature of pure 
knowledge can hardly be supposed to be the support or object of 
ajfiana. The jiva also being itself a product of ajfíana cannot be 
regarded as its support. Moreover, since Brahman is of the nature 
of pure illumination and аўййпа is darkness, the former cannot 
legitimately be regarded as the support of the latter, just as the sun 
cannot be regarded as the supporter of darkness. 

The operation that results in the formation of illusion cannot be 
regarded as being due to the agency of ajñāna, for ajfiana is devoid 
of consciousness and cannot, therefore, be regarded as an agent. 
The agency cannot also be attributed to Brahman because it is pure 
and static. Again, the false appearance of Brahman as diverse un- 
desirable phenomena such as a sinner, an animal, and the like, is 
inexplicable; for if the Brahman is always conscious and inde- 
pendent it cannot be admitted to allow itself to suffer through the 
undesirable states which one has to experience in various animal 
lives through rebirth. If the Brahman has no knowledge of such 
experiences, then it is to be regarded as ignorant and its claim to 
self-luminosity fails. Again, if ajfiána is regarded as an existent 
entity, there is the change to dualism, and if it is regarded as non- 
existent then it cannot hide the nature of Brahman. Further, if 
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Brahman is self-luminous, how can it be hidden and how can there 
be any illusion about it? If the conch-shell shines forth in its own 
nature, there cannot be any misperception of its nature as a piece 
of silver. Again, if the nature of Brahman is admitted to be hidden 
by ajñāna, the question that naturally arises is whether the ajñāna 
veils the nature of the Brahman as a whole or in part. The former 
supposition is impossible, for then the world would be absolutely 
blindand dark (jagad-andhya-prasangat), and the latter is impossible, 
for the Brahman is a homogeneous entity and has no characters or 
parts. It is admitted by the monists to be absolutely qualityless and 
partless. If it is held that ordinarily only the “bliss” part of the 
Brahman is hidden by ajñāna whereas the “being” part remains 
unveiled, then that would mean that Brahman is divisible in parts 
and the falsity of the Brahman would be demonstrable by such 1п- 
ferences as: Brahman is false, because it has parts like the jug 
(brahma mithya sámsatvat, ghatadivat). 

In reply to the above objections it may be argued that the ob- 
jections against ajñana are inadmissible, for the ajñana is absolutely 
false knowledge. Just as an owl perceives utter darkness, even in 
bright sunlight, so the intuitive perception “I am ignorant" is 
manifest to all. Anantarama, a follower of the Nimbarka school, 
raises further objections against such a supposition in his Vedanta- 
tattva-bodha. He says that this intuitively felt “I” in “I am 
ignorant" cannot be pure knowledge, for pure knowledge cannot 
be felt as ignorant. It cannot be mere egoism, for then the ex- 
perience would be “the egoism is ignorant." If by “еро” one 
means the pure self, then such a self cannot be experienced before 
emancipation. The ego-entity cannot be something different from 
both pure consciousness and ajñana, for such an entity must doubt- 
less be an effect of ajfiána which cannot exist before the association 
of the аўййпа with Brahman. The reply of the Sankarites that 
ajñana, being merely false imagination, cannot affect the nature of 
the Brahman, the abiding substratum (adhisthana), is also inad- 
missible; for if the аўййпа be regarded as false imagination there 
must be someone who imagines it. But such an imagination cannot 
be attributed to either of the two possible entities, Brahman or the 
аўййпа; for the former is pure qualityless which cannot therefore 
imagine and the latter is inert and unconscious and therefore de- 
void of all imagination. It is also wrong to suppose that Brahman | 
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as pure consciousness has no intrinsic opposition to аўййпа, for 
there can be no knowledge which is not opposed to ignorance. 
Therefore the Sankarites are not in a position to demonstrate any 
entity which they mean by the intuition “I” in “I am ignorant." 

The final conclusion from the Nimbarka point of view therefore 
is that it is inadmissible to accept any аўййпа as a world-principle 
producing the world-appearance by working in co-operation with 
the Brahman. The аўййпа or ignorance is a quality of individual 
beings or selves who are by nature different from Brahman but are 
under its complete domination. 'ТҺеу are eternal parts of it, atomic 
in nature, and are of limited powers. Being associated with be- 
ginningless chains of karma they are naturally largely blinded in 
their outlook on knowledge?. 

The Sankarites affirm that, through habitual failure in dis- 
tinguishing between the real nature of the self and the not-self, 
mis-perceptions, misapprehensions and illusions occur. 'ТҺе ob- 
jection of Anantarama against such an explanation is that such a 
failure cannot be attributed either to Brahman or to аўййпа. And 
since all other entities are but later products of illusion, they cannot 
be responsible for producing the illusion?. 

In his commentary Sankara had said that the pure conscious- 
ness was not absolutely undemonstrable, since it was constantly 
being referred to by our ego-intuitions. 'To this the objection that 
naturally arises is that the entity referred to by our ego-intuitions 
cannot be pure consciousness; for then the pure consciousness 
would have the characteristic of an ego—a view which is favourable 
to the Nimbarka but absolutely unacceptable to the Sankarites. 
If it is held to be illusory, then it has to be admitted that the ego- 
intuition appears when there is an illusion. But by supposition the 
illusion can only occur when there is an ego-intuition*. Here is 
then a reasoning in a circle. The defence that reasoning in a circle 
can be avoided on the supposition that the illusory imposition is 
beginningless is also unavailing. For the supposition that illusions 
as such are beginningless is false, as it is well known that illusions 


1 paramá-tma-bhinno'lpa-faktis — tad-adhtnah sandtanas — tad-amía-bhüto' 
nádi-harmà-tmikàa-vidyá-vrta-dharma-bhütd-jfüdno _jtva-ksetrajiid-di-sabda-bhi- 
dheyas tat-pratyayá-fraya iti. Vedánta-tattva-bodha, p. 12. 

з Ibid. p. 13. 

3 adhyastattve tu adhydse sati bhásamánatvam, tasmin sati sa ity anyonyd- 
fraya-dogah. lbid. p. 14. 
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are possible only through the operation of the subconscious im- 
pressions of previous valid cognitions!. Again, the reflection of the 
pure consciousness in the ajñäna is impossible, for reflections can 
take place only between two entities which have the same order of 
existencc. From other considerations also the illusion has to be 
regarded as illegitimate. Illusions take place as the result of certain 
physical conditions such as contact, defect of the organs of per- 
ception, the operation of the subconscious impressions, etc. These 
conditions are all absent in the supposed case of the illusion in- 
volved in the ego-intuition. 

The Sankarites described maya as indefinable. By “indefinable” 
they mean something that appears in perception but is ultimately 
contradicted. The Sankarites define falsehood or non-existence as 
that which is liable to contradiction. The phenomena of mayá 
appear in experience and are therefore regarded as existent. They 
are liable to contradiction and are therefore regarded as non- 
existent. It is this unity of existence and non-existence in maya that 
constitutes its indefinability. To this Anantarama's objection is that 
contradiction does not imply non-existence. As a particular object, 
say a jug, may be destroyed by the stroke of a club, so one know- 
ledge can destroy another. The destruction of the jug by the stroke 
of the club does not involve the supposition that the jug was поп- 
existent. So the contradiction of the prior knowledge by a later one 
does not involve the non-existence or falsity of the former. All 
cognitions are true in themselves, though some of them may 
destroy another. This is what the Nimbarkists mean by the 
sat-khyati of knowledge. The theory of sat-khyati with them means 
that all knowledge (khyäti) is produced by some existent objects, 
whichare to be regarded as its cause (sad-dhetuka khyati, sat- khyati). 
According to such a view, therefore, the illusory knowledge must 
have its basic cause in some existent object. It is wrong also to 
suppose that false or non-existent objects can produce effects on 

the analogy that the illusory cobra may produce fear and even 
death. For here it is not the illusory cobra that produces fear but 
the memory of a true snake. It is wrong therefore to suppose that 
the illusory world-appearance may be the cause of our bondage. 
Since illusions are not possible, it is idle to suppose that all our 
! adhydso nd’nddth, parva-pramd-hita-samskdra-janyatudt. | Vedanta-tattva- 
bodha, p. 14. 
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perceptual, inferential, and other kinds of cognitions are produced 
as associated with an ego through sheer illusion. Right knowledge 
is to be regarded as a characteristic quality of the self and the pro- 
duction of knowledge does not need the intervention of a vrtti. The 
ajfiana which prevents the flashing in of knowledge is our karma 
which is in accumulation from beginningless time. Through the 
operation of the sense-organs our selves expand outside us and are 
filled with the cognition of the sense-objects. It is for this reason 
that when the sense-organs are not in operation the sense-objects 
do not appear in cognition, as in the state of sleep. The self is thus 
a real knower (7ñata) and a real agent (kartā), and its experiences as 
a knower and as an agent should on no account be regarded as the 
result of a process of illusion!. 

The self is of the nature of pure consciousness, but it should 
yet be regarded as the real knower. The objection that what is 
knowledge cannot behave in a different aspect as a knower, just as 
water cannot be mixed with water and yet remain distinct from it, 
is regarded by the Nimbarkists as invalid. As an illustration 
vindicating the Nimbarka position, Purusottama, in his Vedanta- 
ratna-manjusa, refers to the case of the sun which is both light 
and that from which light emanates. Even when a drop of water 
is mixed with another drop the distinction of the drops, both 
quantitative and qualitative, remains, though it may not be so 
apprehended. 'The mere non-apprehension of difference is no proof 
that the two drops have merged into identity. On the other hand, 
since the second drop has its parts distinct from the first one it must 
be regarded as having a separate existence, even when the two drops 
are mixed. The character as knower must be attributed to the self; 
for the other scheme proposed by the Sankarites, that the character 
as knower is due to the reflection of the pure consciousness in the 
ortti, is inefficacious. The sun that is reflected in water as an image 
cannot be regarded as a glowing orb by itself. Moreover, reflection 
can only take place between two visible objects; neither pure 
consciousness nor the antahkarana-vrtti can be regarded as visible 
objects justifying the assumption of reflection. 

The ego-intuition refers directly to the self and there is no 
illusion about it. The ego-intuition thus appears to be a continuous 
revelation of the nature of the self. After deep dreamless sleep one 

1 Veddnta-tattva-bodha, p. 20. 
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says “I slept so well that I did not know even myself." But this 
should not be interpreted as the absence of the ego-intuition or the 
revelation of the self. The experience “1 did not know myself” 
refers to the absence of the intuition of the body and the mental 
psychosis, but it does not indicate that the self-conscious self had 
ever ceased to shine by itself. ‘The negation involved in the denial 
of the perception of one's self during dreamless sleep refers to the 
negation of certain associations (say, of the body, etc.) with which 
the ego ordinarily links itself. Similar experience of negation can 
also be illustrated in such expressions as ‘‘I was not so long in the 
room,” “T did not live at that time," etc., where negations refer to 
the associations of the ego and not to the ego. The self is not only 
to be regarded as expressed in the ego-intuition, but it is also to be 
regarded as distinct from the knowledge it has. 'T'he perception of 
the self continues not only in the state of dreamless sleep but also 
in the state of emancipation, and even God in His absolute freedom 
is conscious of Himself in His super-ego intuition. He is also all- 
Merciful, the supreme Instructor, and the presiding deity of all our 
understanding. Like individual selves God is also the agent, the 
creator of the universe. If the Brahman were not an agent by 
nature, then He could not have been the creator of the universe, 
even with the association of the maya conditions. Unlike Brahman 
the activity of the individual souls has to depend upon the operation 
of the conative organs for its manifestation. The self also really ex- ` 
periences the feelings of pleasure and pain. The existence and 
agency of the human souls, however, ultimately depend on the will 
of God. Yet there is no reason to suppose that God is partial or 
cruel because He makes some suffer and others enjoy; for He is like 
the grand master and Lord who directs different men differently 
and awards suffering and enjoyment according to their individual 
deserts. The whole idea is that though God awards suffering and 
enjoyment to individuals and directs their actions according to their 
deserts, He is not ultimately bound by the law of karma, and may 
by His grace at any time free them from their bondage. The law of 
karma is a mechanical law and God as the superintendent decides 
each individual case. He is thus the dispenser of the laws of karma 
but is not bound by it!. The human souls are a part of the 


1 na vayam  brahma-niyantrtvasya | karma-sdpeksattvam — brümah, kintu 
putyá-di-karma-hárayitrtee tat-phala-datrtve ca. Vedánta-ratna-mafijujA, p. 14. 
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nature of God and as such are dependent on Him for their essence, 
existence, and activities (tad-àyatta-svarüpa-sthiti-pürvikah). God 
being the ultimate truth, both the human souls and inanimate 
nature attain their essence and existence by virtue of the fact that 
they are parts of Him and participate in His nature. They are there- 
fore entirely dependent on Him for their existence and all their 
operations. 

The individual souls are infinite in number and atomic in size. 
But though atomic in size they can at the same time cognize the 
various sensations in various parts of the body through all-pervading 
knowledge which exists in them as their attribute. Though atomic 
and partless in their nature, they are completely pervaded by God 
through His all-pervading nature. The atomic souls are associated 
with the beginningless girdle of karma which is the cause of the 
body, and are yet through the grace of God finally emancipated 
when their doubts are dissolved by listening to the instructions of 
the sastras from the teachers, and by entering into a deep meditation 
regarding the true essence of God by which they are ultimately 
merged in Him. God is absolutely free in extending His mercy and 
grace. But it so happens that He actually extends them to those 
who deserve them by their good deeds and devotion. God in His 
transcendence is beyond His three natures as souls, the world and 
even as God. In this His pure and transcendent nature He is 
absolutely unaffected by any changes, and He is the unity of pure 
being, bliss and consciousness. In His nature as God He realizes 
His own infinite joy through the infinite souls which are but con- 
stituent parts of Him. The experiences of individuals are therefore 
contained in Him as constituents of Him because it is by His own 
iksana or self-perceiving activity that the experiences of the indi- 
vidual selves can be accounted for. 'ТҺе existence and the process 
of all human experience are therefore contained and controlled by 
Him. The individual selves are thus in one sense different from 
Him and in another sense but constituent parts of Him. In Bhias- 
kara's philosophy the emphasis was on the aspect of unity, since 
the differences were due to conditions (upadhi) But though 
Nimbarka's system is to be counted as a type of Bheda-bheda 
or Duaita-dvaita theory, the emphasis here is not merely on the part 
of the unity but on the difference as well. As a part cannot be ` 
different from the whole, so the individual souls can never be dif- 
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ferent from God. But, in the state of bondage the individuals are 
apt to forget their aspects of unity with God and feel themselves 
independent in all their actions and experiences. When by absolute 
self-abnegation springing from love the individual feels himself to 
be absolutely controlled and regulated by God and realizes himself 
to be a constituent of Him, he loses all his interests in his actions 
and is not affected by them. The ultimate ideal, therefore, is to 
realize the relation with God, to abnegate all actions, desires and 
motives, and to feel oneself as a constituent of Him. Such a being 
never again comes within the grasp of mundane bondage and lives 
in eternal bliss in his devotional contemplation of God. The de- 
votee in the state of his emancipation feels himself to be one with 
God and abides in Him as a part of His energy (tat-tadatmya-nubha- 
va-pürvakam visvarüpe bhagavati tac-chaktyà-tmanà avasthanam)'. 
Thus, even in the state of emancipation, there is a difference be- 
tween the emancipated beings and God, though in this state they 
are filled with the utmost bliss. With the true realization of the 
nature of God and one's relation with Him, all the three kinds of 
karma (saficita, kriyamana and arabdha) are destroyed?. Avidya in 
this system means ignorance of one's true nature and relationship 
with God which is the cause of his karma and his association with 
the body, senses and the subtle matter?. The prarabdha karma, or 
the karma which is in a state of fructification, may persist through 
the present life or through other lives if necessary, for until their 
fruits are reaped the bodiless emancipation cannot be attained‘. 
Sainthood consists in the devotional state consisting of a continual 
and unflinching meditation on the nature of God (dhyana-paripakena 
dhruva-smrti-para-bhakty-akhya-jnana-dhigame). Such a saint be- 
comes free from the tainting influence of all deeds committed and 
collected before and all good or bad actions that may be performed 
later on (tatra uttara-bhavinah kriyamanasya рараѕуа aslegah 
tat-prag-bhitasya saficitasya tasya nasah. Vedanta-kaustubha-prabha, 
ту. 1. 13). The regular caste duties and the duties of the various 
stages of life help the rise of wisdom and ought therefore always to 
be performed, even when the wisdom has arisen; for the flame of 

1 Para-paksa-giri-vajra, р. 591. 

a Ibid. р. 598. ? Ibid. 

* vidugo vidyá-máhütmydt saficita-kriyamánayor délesa-vindsau, prárabdhasya 


tu karmano bhogena vindéah, tatra prárabdhasya etac chartrena ttara-sartrair và 
bhuhtevd vindídn-mok;a iti samkjepah. Ibid. p. 583. 
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this light has always to be kept burning (tasmat vidyo-dayaya sva- 
srama-karmà-gnihotra-di-rüpam prhasthena, tapo-japa-dini karmáni 
ürdhva-retobhir anustheyant iti siddham). But the conglomeration of 
deeds which has started fructifying must fructify and the results of 
such deeds haveto be reaped by thesaint either in one life or in many 
lives as the case may be. The realization of Brahman consists in the 
unflinching meditation on the nature of God and the participation 
in Him as His constituent which is the same thing as the establish- 
ment of a continuous devotional relationship with Him. This is in- 
dependent of the ontological fusion and return in Him which may 
happen as a result of the complete destruction of the fructifying 
deeds (prarabdha karma) through their experiences in the life of the 
saint (vidya-yoni-sarira) or in other lives that may follow. A saint, 

after the exhaustion of his fructifying deeds, leaves his gross body 
through the susumnd nerve in his subtle body, and going beyond 

the material regions (prakrta-mandala) reaches the border region— 

the river viraja—between the material regions and the universe of 
Visnu!. Here he leaves aside his subtle body in the supreme being 

and enters into the transcendent essence of God (Vedanta- 

kaustubha-prabha, 1v. 2. 15). 'The emancipated beings thus exist in 

God as His distinct energies and may again be employed by Him 

for His own purposes. Such emancipated beings, however, are 

never sent down by God for carrying on an earthly existence. 

"Though the emancipated beings become one with God, they have 

no control over the affairs of the world, which are managed entirely 

by God Himself?. 

Though it is through the will of God that we enjoy the dream 
experiences and though He remains the controller and abides in us 
through all stages of our experiences, yet He is never tainted by the 
imperfections of our experiental existence (Vedanta-kaustubha and 
its commentary Prabha, 111. 2. 11). ‘The objects of our experiences 
are not in themselves pleasurable or painful, but God makes them 
зо to us in accordance with the reward and punishment due to us 
according to our good or bad deeds. In themselves the objects are 


1 para-loka-gamane dehád uisarpana-samaye eva vidusah punya-pàpe nira- 
vasesam kstyate,...vidyd hi sva-saámarthyád eva sva-phala-bhüta-brahma-prápti- 
pratipádanáya. . .enam deva-ydnena pathá gamayitum sükgma-fíartram sthápayati. 
Vedanta-kaustubha-prabhd, 111. 3. 27. 

* muktasya tu para-brahma-sádharmye'pi |^ mikhila-cetaná-cetana-patitva- 
tan-niyantrtva-tad-vidhárakatva-sarva-gatatvá-dy-asambhavdt jagad-vydpdra- 
varjam atsvaryam. Ibid. Iv. 4. 20. 
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but indifferent entities and are neither pleasurable nor painful 
(Vedanta-kaustubha-prabha, 111. 2. 12). The relation of God and 
the world is like that of a snake and its coiled existence. The coiled 
(kundala) condition of a snake is neither different from it nor 
absolutely identical with it. So God's relation with the individuals 
also is like that of a lamp and its light (prabha-tadvator iva) or like 
the sun and the illumination (prakasa). God remains unchanged in 
Himself and only undergoes transformation through His energies as 
conscious (czc-chakti) and unconscious (acic-chakti)!. As the indivi- 
duals cannot have any existence apart from Brahman, so the material 
world also cannot have any existence apart from him. It is in this 
sense that the material world is a part or constituent of God and is 
regarded as being one with God. But as the nature of the material 
world is different from the nature of God, it is regarded as different 
from Him?. 

The Vedic duties of caste and stages of life are to be performed 
for the production of the desire of wisdom (vividisa), but once the 
true wisdom is produced there is no further need of the per- 
formance of the duties (Ibid. 11. 4. 9). The wise man is never 
affected by the deeds that he performs. But though ordinarily the 
performance of the duties is helpful to the attainment of wisdom, 
this is not indispensable, and there are many who achieve wisdom 
without going through the customary path of caste duties and the 
duties attached to stages of life. 


Controversy with the Monists by Madhava Mukunda. 


(a) The Main Thesis and the Ultimate End in Advaita 
Vedanta are Untenable. 


Madhava Mukunda, supposed to be a native of the village of 
Arunaghati, Bengal, wrote a work called Para-paksa-giri-vajra or 
Harda-saficaya, in which he tried to show from various points of 


1 ananta-guna-laktimato brahmanah parindmi-svabhdvd-cic-chakteh sthila- 
vastháyám satydm tad-antard-tmatvena tutrd’vasthdne'pit parindmasya šakti- 
gatatedt svarüpe parindmd-bhavat kundala-dritánto па dogà-vahah aprthak- 
siddhatvena abhede' pi bheda-jflápaná-rthah. Vedanta-kaustubha-prabhd, 111. 2. 29. 

з jivavat. prthak-sthity-anarha-visesanatuena acid-vastuno brahmá-miateam 
vifigta-vastv-eka-defatvena abheda-vyavaháro mukhyah vifesgana-visegyayoh sva- 
rüpa-svabháva-bhedena ca bheda-vyavahdro mukhyah. Ibid. 111. 2. 30. 
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view the futility of the monistic interpretation of Vedanta by 
Sankara and his followers. 

He says that the Sankarites are interested in demonstrating the 
identity of the individuals with Brahman (jiva-brahmai-kya) and this 
forms the principal subject-matter of all their discussions. This 
identity may be illusory or not. In the former case duality or 
plurality would be real, and in the latter case, i.e. if identity be real, 
then the duality presupposed in the identification must also be 
reall. It is not the case of the single point of an identity that 
Sankarites are interested in, but in the demonstration of an 
identification of the individuals with Brahman. The demonstration 
of identity necessarily implies the reality of the negation of the 
duality. If such a negation is false, the identification must also be 
false, for it is on the reality of the negation that the reality of the 
identification depends. If the negation of duality be real, then the 
duality must also be real in some sense and the identification can 
imply the reality of the negation only in some particular aspect. 

The objections levelled by the Sankarites against the admission 
of “duality” or “difference” as a category are, firstly, that the 
category of difference (bAeda) being by nature a relation involves 
two poles and hence it cannot be identical in nature with its locus 
in which it is supposed to subsist (bhedasya па adhikarana-svarü- 
рашат). Secondly, that if “difference” is different in nature from 
its locus, then a second grade of “difference” has to be introduced 
and this would imply another grade of difference and so on ad 
infinitum. Thus we have a vicious infinite. To the first objection, 
the reply is that “difference” is not relational'in nature with this 
or that individual locus, but with the concept of the locus as such 
(bhütalatva-dinà nirapeksatve' рї adhtkarandtmakatvena sapeksatve 
ksater abhavat)*. The charge of vicious infinite by thé introduction of 
differences of differences is invalid, for all differences are identical 
in nature with their locus. So in the case of a series of differences the 
nature of each difference becomes well defined and the viciousness 
of the infinite series vanishes. In the instance “геге is a jug on the 
ground” the nature of the difference of the jug is jugness, whereas 
in the case of the difference of the difference, the second order of 


1 deitlye aikya-pratiyogika-bhedasya páramárthikatva-prasangát. Para-pakga- 
giri-vajra, p. 12, 
% Ibid. p. 14. 
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difference has a separate specification as a special order of dif- 
ferenceness. Moreover, since difference reveals only the particular 
modes of the objects, these difficulties cannot arise. In perceiving 
difference we do not perceive difference as an entity different from 
the two objects between which it is supposed to subsist!. Опе 
might equally well find such a fault of mutual dependence on the 
identification of Brahman with jiva, since it depends upon the 
identification of the jiva with the Brahman. 

A further discussion of the subject shows that there cannot be 
any objections against “differences” on the score of their being 
produced, for they merely subsist and are not produced; or on the 
possibility of their being known, for if differences were never per- 
ceived the Sankarites would not have been so anxious to remove 
the so called illusions or mis-perception of differences, or to mis- 
spend their energies in trying to demonstrate that Brahman was 
different from all that was false, material and the like; and the saint 
also would not be able to distinguish between what was eternal and 
transitory. Again, it is held that there is a knowledge which contra- 
dicts the notion of difference. But if this knowledge itself involves 
difference it cannot contradict it. Whatever may signify anything 
must do so by restricting its signification to it, and all such re- 
striction involves difference. Even the comprehension that demon- 
strates the illusoriness of “difference” (e.g. this is not difference, 
or there is no difference here, etc.) proves the existence of ''dif- 
ference.” Moreover, a question may be raised as to whether the 
notion that contradicts difference is itself comprehended as dif- 
ferent from difference or not. In the former casc the validity of the 
notion leaves “difference” unmolested and in the second case, 
i.e. if it is not comprehended as different from “ difference," it be- 
comes identical with it and cannot contradict it. 

If it is contended that in the above procedure an attempt has 
been made to establish the category of difference only in indirect 
manner and that nothing has been directly said in explanation of 
the concept of difference, the reply is that those who have sought 
to explain the concept of unity have fared no better. If it is urged 
that if ultimately the absolute unity or identity is not accepted then 


! nd’py anyonyá-frayah bheda-pratyakse pratiyogitá-vacchedaka-stambhatvd- 
di-prakáraka-jfüánasyai'va hetutvat na tdvad bheda-pratyakse bhedd-sSraydd 
bhinnatvena pratiyogi-jfiánam hetuh. Para-paksa-giri-vajra, pp. 14, 15. 
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that would lead us to nihilism, then it may also be urged with the 
same force that, differences being but modes of the objects them- 
selves, a denial of difference would mean the denial of the objects, 
and this would also land us in nihilism. It must, however, be noted 
that though difference is but a mode of the objects which differ, yet 
the terms of reference by which difference becomes intelligible (the 
table is different from the chair: here the difference of the table is 
but its mode, though it becomes intelligible by its difference from 
the chair) are by no means constituents of the objects in which the 
difference exists as their mode. The Sankarites believe in the re- 
futation of dualism, as by such a refutation the unity is established. 
The thesis of unity is thus though, on the one hand dependent upon 
such refutation and yet on the other hand identical with it because. 
all such refutations are believed to be imaginary. In the same manner 
it may be urged that the demonstration of difference involves with 
it a reference to other terms, but is yet identical in nature with the 
object of which it is a mode; the reference to the terms is necessary 
only for purposes of comprehension. 

It must, however, be noted that since difference is but a mode 
of the object the. comprehension of the latter necessarily means the 
comprehension of all differences existing in it. An object may be 
known in a particular manner, yet it may remain unknown in its 
differential aspects, just as the monists hold that pure consciousness 
is always flashing forth but yet its aspect as the unity of all things 
may remain unknown. Їп comprehending a difference between any 
two objects, no logical priority which could have led to a vicious 
circle is demanded. But the two are together taken in consciousness 
and the apprehension of the one is felt as its distinction from the 
other. The same sort of distinction has to be adduced by the 
monists also in explaining the comprehension of the identity of the 
individual souls with the Brahman, otherwise in their case too there 
would have been the charge of a vicious circle. For when one says 
“these two аге not different," their duality and difference depend 
upon a comprehension of their difference which, while present, 
prevents their identity from being established. If it is held that the 
duality is imaginary whereas the identity is real, then the two being 
of a different order of existence the contradiction of the one cannot 
lead to the affirmation of the other. The apology that in compre- 
hending identity no two-term reference is needed is futile, for an 
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identity is comprehended only as the negation of the two-term 
duality. 

'Thus, from the above considerations, the main thesis of the 
Sankarites, that all things are identical with Brahman, falls to the 
ground. 

According to Nimbarka the ideal of emancipation is participa- 
tion in God's nature (tad-bhava-patti). This is the ultimate end and 
summum bonum of life (prayojana). According to the Sankarites 
emancipation consists in the ultimate oneness or identity existing 
between individual souls and Brahman. 'The Brahman in reality is 
one with the individual souls, and the apparent difference noticed 
in our ordinary practical life 15 due to misconception and ignorance, 
which impose upon us a false notion of duality. Madhava Mukunda 
urges that in such a vicw, since the individual souls are already one 
with Brahman, they have nothing to strive for. There is thus really 
no actual end (proyojana) as the goal of our strivings. Madhava 
Mukunda, in attempting to emphasize the futility of the Sankarite 
position, says that, if the ultimate consciousness be regarded as one, 
then it would be speckled with the various experiences of indi- 
viduals. It cannot be held to be appearing as different in accordance 
with the variety of conditions through which it appears, for in our 
experiences we find that though through our various cognitive 
organs we have various experiences they are also emphasized as 
belonging to one being. Variability of conditions does not neces- 
sarily imply a variety of the units of experience of individual beings, 
as is maintained by the Sankarites. The pure and ubiquitous dif- 
ferenceless consciousness (ntrvtsesa-caitanya) cannot also be re- 
garded as capable of being identified as one with the plurality of 
minds (antahkarana). Again, it is admitted by the Sankarites that 
in dreamless sleep the mind is dissolved. If that were so and if pure 
consciousness is regarded as being capable of manifesting itself 
through false identification with minds, there would be no ex- 
planation of the continuity of consciousness from day to day in the 
form of memory. It cannot be urged that such a continuity is 
maintained by the fact that minds exist in a state of potency 
(samska@ra-tmana’ vasthitasya) in the deep dreamless sleep; for the 
mind in a potent state cannot be regarded as carrying impressions 
and memories, since in that case there would be memories even in 
dreamless sleep. 
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Further, if the experiences are supposed to belong to the states 
of ignorance, then emancipation, which refers only to pure con- 
sciousness, would refer to an entity different from that which was 
suffering from bondage. On the other hand, if the experiences be- 
long to pure consciousness, then emancipation will be associated , 
with diverse contradictory experiences at the same time according 
to the diversity of experiences. 

The Sankarites may urge that the conditions which bring about 
the experiences are associated with pure consciousness and hence 
in an indirect manner there is a continuity of the being that ex- 
periences and attains salvation. To this the reply is that the ex- 
periencing of sorrow is a sufficient description of the conditions. 
That being so, where the experiencing of sorrow does not exist, 
the conditions, of which it is a sufficient description, also do not 
exist. Thus, the discontinuity of the entities which suffer bondage 
and attain emancipation remains the same. 

Again, since it is held that the conditions subsist in the pure 
consciousness, it may well be asked whether emancipation means 
the dissolution of one condition or many conditions. In the former 
case we should have emancipation always, for one or other of the 
conditions is being dissolved every moment, and in the latter case 
we might not have any emancipation at all, for all the conditions 
determining the experiences of infinite individuals can never be 
dissolved. 

It may also be asked whether the conditions are associated with 
the pure consciousness in part or in whole. In the first alternative 
there would be a vicious infinite and in the second the differentia- 
tion of the pure consciousness in various units would be in- 
admissible. 

Moreover, it may be asked whether conditions are associated 
with pure consciousness conditionally or unconditionally. In the 
former alternative there would be a vicious infinite and inthe second 
case there would be no chance of emancipation. The theory of re- 
flection cannot also explain the situation, for reflection is admitted 
only when the reflected image has the same order of existence as 
the object. The avidyá has a different order of existence from 
Brahman, and thus reflection of Brahman in avidya cannot be 
justified. Again, in reflection that which is reflected and that in 
which the reflection takes place must be in two different places, 
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whereas іп the case of avidyà and Brahman the former is supposed 
to have Brahman as its support. The conditions (upádh:) cannot 
occupy a part of Brahman, for Brahman has no parts; nor can they 
occupy the whole of it, for in that case there will be no reflection. 

In the Nimbàrka system both the monistic and the dualistic 
texts have their full scope, the dualistic texts in demonstrating the 
difference that exists between souls and God, and the monistic 
texts showing the final goal in which the individuals realize them- 
selves as constituents of Him and as such one with Him. But in the 
Sankara system, where no duality is admitted, everything is self- 
realized, there is nothing to be attained and even the process of 
instruction of the disciple by the preceptor is unavailable, as they 
are all but adumbrations of ignorance. 


(b) Refutation of the Sankara Theory of 
Illusion in its various Aspects. 


The Sankarite doctrine of illusion involves a supposition that 
the basis of illusion (adhisthana) is imperfectly or partly known. 
The illusion consists in the imposition of certain appearances upon 
the unknown part. The stump of a tree is perceived in part ag an 
elongated thing but not in the other part as the stump of a tree, and 
it is in reference to this part that the mis-attribution of an illusory 
appearance, e.g. a man, is possible by virtue of which the elongated 
part is perceived as man. But Brahman is partless and no division 
of its part is conceivable. It must therefore be wholly known or 
wholly unknown, and hence there can be no illusion regarding it. 
Again, illusion implies that an illusory appearance has to be imposed 
upon an object. But the avidyá, which is beginningless, cannot 
itself be supposed to be an illusory appearance. Following the 
analogy of beginninglessness Brahman may be regarded as illusory. 
The reply that Brahman being the basis cannot be illusory is 
meaningless; for though the basis is regarded as the ground of the 
imposition, there is no necessary implication that the basis must 
also be true. The objection that the basis has an independent reality 
because it is the basis associated with ignorance which can become 
the datum of illusion is futile; because the basis may also be an 
unreal one in a serial process where at each stage it is associated 
with ignorance. In such a view it is not the pure Brahman which 
becomes the basis but the illusory Brahman which is associated with 
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ignorance. Moreover, if the avidya and its modifications were 
absolutely non-existent they could not be the subject of imposition. 
What really exists somewhere may be imposed elsewhere, but not 
that which does not exist at all. The pure chimericals like the hare's 
horn can never be the subjects of imposition, for that which is 
absolutely non-existent cannot appear at all. 

Again, illusions are supposed to happen through the operation 
of impressions (samskàra), but in the beginningless cosmic illusion 
the impressions must also be beginningless and co-existent with 
the basis (adhisthana) and therefore real. The impressions must 
exist prior to the illusion and as such they cannot themselves be 
illusory, and if they are not illusory they must be real. Again, the 
impressions cannot belong to Brahman, for then it could not be 
qualityless and pure; they cannot belong to individual souls, for 
these are produced as a result of illusory impositions which are 
again the products of the operation of impressions. Further, 
similarity plays an important part in all illusions, but Brahman as 
the ground or basis which is absolutely pure and qualityless has 
no similarity with anything. There cannot also be any imaginary 
similarity imposed upon the qualityless Brahman, for such an 
imaginary imposition presupposes a prior illusion. Again, all 
illusions are seen to have a beginning, whereas entities that are not 
illusory, such as the individual souls, are found to be beginningless. 
It is also erroneous to hold that the ego-substratum behaves as the 
basis of the illusion, for it is itself a product of the illusion. 

Furthermore, the supposition that the world-appearance is a 
cosmic illusion which is related to pure consciousness in an illusory 
relation. (adhydsika-sambandha) is unwarrantable. But the San- 
karites admit that the relation between the external world and the 
knower is brought about by the operation of the mind in modifica- 
tion, called ortti. Moreover, if the pure consciousness be admitted 
to be right knowledge or prama, then its object or that which shines 
with it must also be right knowledge and as such it cannot be the 
basis of false knowledge. If the pure consciousness be false know- 
ledge, it cannot obviously be the basis of false knowledge. The mere 
fact that some of the known relations, such as contact, inseparable 
inherence, do not hold between the object of knowledge and know- 
ledge does not prove that their relation must be an illusory one, for 
other kinds of relations may subsist betweenthem Knowledge-and- 
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the-known may itself be regarded as a unique kind of relation. 
It is also wrong to suppose that all relations are false because they 
are constituents of the false universe, for the universe is supposed 
to be false because the relations are false, and hence there would be 
a vicious infinite. Again, the objection that, if relations are ad- 
mitted to establish connection between two relata, then further 
relations may be necessary to relate the relation to relata and that 
this would lead to a vicious infinite, and also that, if relations are 
identical in essence with the relata, then relations become useless, 
is futile. The same objections would be admissible in the case of 
illusory relations. If it is held that, since all relations are illusory, 
the above strictures do not apply, then it may be pointed out that if 
the order of the relations be subversed, then, instead of conceiving 
the jug to be a product of maya, maya may be taken as a product of 
the jug. Thus, not only the Sankarites but even the Buddhists have 
to admit the orderly character of relations. In the Nimbarka view 
all relations are regarded as true, being the different modes of the 
manifestation of the energy of God. Even if the relations be 
denied, then the nature of Brahman cannot be described as this 
or that, 


(c) Refutation of the Sankarite View of Ajñāna. 

Ajñāna is defined as a beginningless positive entity which is 
destructible by knowledge (anadi-bhavatve sati jana-nivartyatvam). 
The definition is unavailing as it does not apply to ignorance that 
hides an ordinary object before it is perceived. Nor does ajfiana 
apply to the ignorance regarding the negation of an object, since 
it is of a positive nature. Again, in the case of the ignorance that 
abides in the saint who has attained the knowledge of Brahman, 
the ajfiána is seen to persist even though knowledge has been at- 
tained; hence the definition of ajñäna аз that which is destructible 
by knowledge fails. In the case of the perception of red colour in 
the crystal through reflection, the ignorant perception of the white 
crystal as red persists even though it is known to be false and due 
. to reflection. Here also the ignorance is not removed by knowledge. 
It is also wrong to suppose that ajfiana, which is but the product of 
defect, should be regarded as beginningless. Moreover, it may be 
pointed out that all things (excluding negation) that are beginning- 
less are also eternal like the souls and it is a curious assumption that 
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there should be an entity called ajziana which is beginningless and 
yet destructible. Again, аўййпа is often described as being dif- 
ferent both from being and non-being, but has yet been defined as 
a positive entity. It is also difficult to imagine how, since negative 
entities are regarded as products of аўййпа, аўййпа may itself be 
regarded as a positive entity. Moreover, the error or illusion that 
takes place through absence of knowledge has to be admitted as a 
negative entity; but being an illusion it has to be regarded as a pro- 
duct of ajñana. I 

There is no proof of the existence of ajñāna in the so-called 
perception "I am ignorant." It cannot be the pure Brahman, for 
then that would have to be styled impure. It cannot be a positive 
knowledge by itself, for that is the very point which has to be 
proved. Further, if in establishing ajfiana (ignorance) one has to 
fall back upon jridna or knowledge, and if in establishing the latter 
one has to fall back upon the former, then that would involve a 
vicious circle. It cannot be the ego-substratum (aham-artha), for 
that is itself a product of ajñāna and cannot be in existence as the 
datum of the perception of ajñāna. The ego itself cannot be per- 
ceived as ignorant, for it is itself a product of ignorance. The ego is 
never regarded as synonymous with ignorance, and thus there is no 
means of proving the supposition that ignorance is perceived as a 
positive entity either as a quality or as a substance. Ignorance is 
thus nothing but “absence of knowledge" (jfiana-bhava) and ought 
to be recognized by the Sankarites, since they have to admit the 
validity of the experience “І do not know what you say” which is 
evidently nothing but a reference to the absence of knowledge 
which is admitted by the Sankarites in other cases. There is no 
proof that the cases in point are in any way different from such 
cases of absence of knowledge. Again, if the ajñāna is regarded as 
hiding an object, then in the case of mediate knowledge (paroksa- 
vrtti—where according to the Sankarites the ortti or the mental 
state does not remove the veil of ajfiana) one ought to feel that one 
is ignorant of the object of one's mediate knowledge, for the veil of 
ajfiána remains here intact!. Moreover, all cases of the supposed 
perception of ignorance can be explained as the comprehension of 
the absence of knowledge. In the above manner Mukunda criti- 


1 parokşa-vriter visayd-varaká-jfidna-nivartakatvena paroksato jfidte’pi na 
jénam! ty anvbhavd-patac ca. Para-paksa-giri-vajra, p. 76. 
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cizes the theories of ajfiama and of the illusion in their various 
aspects. But as the method of the dialectic followed in these logical 
refutations is substantially the same as that attempted by Venkata- 
natha and Vyàsatirtha which have been examined in detail it is not 
necessary to give a detailed study of Mukunda's treatment. 


The Pramanas according to Madhava Mukunda. 


The followers of Nimbarka admit only three (perception, in- 
ference and testimony) out of the following eight pramanas, viz. 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), similarity (upamana), 
scriptural testimony (sabda), implication (arthapatti), non-percep- 
tion (anupalabdhi), inclusion of the lower within the higher as of 
teun within a hundred (sambhava), and tradition (aitihya). Percep- 
tion is of two kinds, external and internal. The external perception 
is of five kinds according to the five cognitive senses. The mental 
perception called also the internal perception is of two kinds, 
ordinary (laukika) and transcendent (alaukika). The perception of 
pleasure and pain is a case of ordinary internal perception, whereas 
the perception of the nature of self, God and their qualities is a case 
of transcendent internal perception. This transcendent internal per- 
ception is again of two kinds, that which flashes forth through the 
meditation of an entity and that which comes out of meditation on 
the essence of a scriptura] text. The scriptural reference that the 
ultimate truth cannot be perceived by the mind means either that 
the ultimate truth in its entirety cannot be perceived by the mind 
or that unless the mind is duly trained by a teacher or by the forma- 
tion of right tendencies it cannot have a glimpse of the transcendent 
realities. Knowledge is a beginningless, eternal and all-pervasive 
characteristic of individual selves. But in our state of bondage this 
knowledge is like the rays of a lamp in a closed place, in a state of 
contraction. Just as the rays of a lamp enclosed within a jug may 
go out through the hole into the room and straight through the 
door of the room and flood with light some object outside, so the 
knowledge in each individual may by the modification of the mind 
reach the senses and again through their modification reach the 
object and, having flood-lit it, may illuminate both the object and 
the knowledge. The ajñana (ignorance) that ceases with the know- 
ledge of an object is the partial cessation of a state of contraction 
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leading to the flashing of knowledge. What is meant by the phrase 
"knowledge has an object” is that knowledge takes a particular 
form and illuminates it. The objects remain as they are, but they 
are manifested through their association with knowledge and remain 
unmanifested without it. In the case of internal perception the 
operation of the senses is not required, and so pleasure and pain are 
directly perceived by the mind. In self-consciousness or the per- 
ception of the self, the self being itself self-luminous, the mental 
directions to the self remove the state of contraction and reveal the 
nature of the self. So God can be realized through His grace and 
the removal of obstruction through the meditative condition of the 
mind). 

In inference the knowledge of the existence of the hetu (reason) 
in the minor (paksa) having a concomitance (vyápti) with the pro- 
bandum (sadhya), otherwise called paramarsa (vahni-vyapya- 
dhümavàn ayam evam-rüpah), is regarded as the inferential process 
(anumàüna) and from it comes the inference (e.g. “the hill is 
бегу”). Two kinds of inference, i.e. for the conviction of one's own 
self (svarthanumana) and for convincing others (pardrthanumdna), 
are admitted here; and in the latter case only three propositions 
(the thesis, pratijñā, the reason, hetu, and the instance, udaharana) 
are regarded as necessary. Three kinds of inference are admitted, 
namely kevala-nvayi (argument from only positive instances, where 
negative instances are not available), kevala-vyatirekt (argument 
from purely negative instances, where positive instances are not 
available), and anvaya-vyatireki (argument from both sets of posi- 
tive and negative instances). Їп addition to the well-known con- 
comitance (vyapti) arising from the above three ways, scriptural 
assertions are also regarded as cases of concomitance. 'T'hus there is 
a scriptural passage to the following effect: The self is inde- 
structible and it is never divested of its essential qualities (avinast 
và are átma an-ucchitti-dharma), and this is regarded as a vyāpti or 
concomitance, from which one may infer the indestructibility of 
the soul like the Brahman.? There are no other specially interesting 
features in the Nimbarka doctrine of inference. 

Knowledge of similarity is regarded as being due to a separate 
pramana called upamana. Such a comprehension of similarity 
(sddrsya) may be due to perception or through a scriptural assertion 

! Para-paksa-giri-vajra, pp. 203—206. 3 Ibid. p. 210. 
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of similarity. Thus a man may perceive the similarity of the face 
to the moon or he may learn from the scriptures that the self and 
God are similar in nature and thus comprehend such similarity. 
This may be included within the proposition of instance or illus- 
tration in an inference (upamdanasya drstànta-matra-ika-vigraha- 
tvenà'numáná-vayave udüharane antarbhavah. Para-paksa-giri- 
vajra, p. 254). 

That from which there is a communication of the negation or 
non-existence of anything is regarded as the pramdana or anupala- 
bdhi. lt is of four kinds: firstly, the negation that precedes а pro- 
duction, called prag-abhava; secondly, the negation of one entity in 
another, i.e. the negation as “otherness,” called amyonya-bhava; 
thirdly, the negation as the destruction of an entity, called dkvam- 
sa-bhava; fourthly, the negation of an entity in all times (kdlatraye’ pi 
nasti'ti pratiti-visayah atyanta-bhavah). But it is unnecessary to ad- 
mit abhāva or anupalabdhi as a separate pramána, for according to 
the Nimbarkas negation is not admitted as a separate category. The 
perception of negation is nothing but the perception of the locus of 
the object of negation as unassociated with it. The negation- 
precedent (prag-abhava) of a jug is nothing but the lump of clay; 
the negation of destruction of a jug is nothing but the broken frag- 
ments of a jug; the negation of otherness (anyonya-bhava) is the 
entity that is perceived as the other of an another, and the negation 
existent in all times is nothing but the locus of a negation. Thus the 
pramana of negation may best be included with perception. The 
pramana of implication may well be taken as a species of inference. 
The pramana of sambhava may well be regarded as a deductive 
piece of reasoning. . 

The Nimbàrkas admit the self-validity of the pramdanas (svatah- 
prāmānya) in the manner of the Sankarites. Self-validity (svatastva) 
is defined as the fact that in the absence of any defect an assemblage 
forming the data of cognition produces a cognition that represents 
its nature as it is (dosa-bhavatve yàvat-svàá-sraya-bhüta-prama- 
grahaka-samagri-mütra-grahyatoam)'. Just as the eye when it per- 
ceives a coloured object perceives also the colours and forms 
associated with it, so it takes with the cognition of an object also the 
validity of such a cognition. 

The nature of God can, however, be expressed only by the 

1 Para-paksa-giri-vajra, p. 253. 
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scriptural texts, as the signifying powers of these texts directly 
originate from God. Indeed, all the powers of individual minds 
also are derived from God, but they cannot signify Him as they 
are tainted by the imperfections of the human mind. The Mim- 
amsists are wrong to think that the import of all parts of the Vedas 
consists in enjoining the performance of the Vedic duties, for the 
results of all deeds ultimately produce a desire for knowing 
Brahman and through it produce the fitness for the attainment of 
emancipation. Thus considered from this point of view the goal of 
the performance of all duties is the attainment of emancipation!. 
There cannot be any scope for the performance of duties for one 
who has realized the Brahman, for that is the ultimate fruit of all 
actions and the wise man has nothing else to attain by the per- 
formance of actions. Just as though different kinds of seeds may be 
sown, yet if there is no rain these different kinds of seeds cannot 
produce the different kinds of trees, so the actions by themselves 
cannot produce the fruits independently. It is through God’s grace 
that actions can produce their specific fruits. So though the obli- 
gatory duties are helpful in purifying the mind and in producing a 
desire for true knowledge, they cannot by themselves be regarded 
as the ultimate end, which consists in the production of a desire 
for true knowledge and the ultimate union with God. 


Criticism of the views of Ramanuja and Вһаѕкага. 


The view of Ramanuja and his followers is that the souls and 
the inanimate world are associated with God as His qualities. The 
function of qualities (vzfesana) is that by their presence they dis- 
tinguish an object from other similar objects. Thus, when one says 
“Rama theson of Dasaratha," the adjective “son of Dagaratha”’ dis- 
tinguishes this Rama from the other two Ramas, Balarama and 
Paragurama. But no such purpose is served by styling the indi- 
vidual souls and the inanimate nature as being qualities of Brahman, 
for they do not distinguish Him from any other similar persons; 
for the Ramànujists also do not admit any other category than the 
conscious souls, the unconscious world and God the controller of 
them both. Since there is nothing to differentiate, the concept of 
the souls and matter as quality or differentia also fails. Another 


2 Pavra-paksa-girl-vajra, рр. 279-280. 
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function of qualities is that they help the substance to which they 
belong to become better known. The knowledge of souls and matter 
as qualities of God does not help us to know or comprehend Him 
better. 

Again, if God be associated with matter and souls, He is found 
to be associated with their defects also. It may be argued whether 
the Brahman in which the souls and matter are held to abide is 
itself unqualified or qualified. In the former alternative the Rama- 
nujas like the Sankarites have to admit the existence of an unquali- 
fied entity and a part in Brahman has to be admitted which exists 
in itself as an unqualified entity. If the Brahman be in part 
qualityless and in part associated with qualities, then it would in 
part be omniscient only in certain parts of itself. Again, if the pure 
unassociated Brahinan be regarded as omniscient, then there would 
be one Brahman associated with omniscience and other qualities 
and another Brahman associated with matter and soul, and the 
doctrine of qualified monism would thus break down. The pure 
Brahman being outside the souls and matter, these two would be 
without a controller inside them and would thus be independent of 
God. Moreover, God in this view would be in certain parts as- 
sociated with the highest and purest qualities and in other parts 
with the defiled characters of the material world and the imperfect 
souls. In the other alternative, i.e. if Brahman as associated with 
matter and souls be the ultimate substance which is qualified with 
matter and souls, then there would be two composite entities and 
not one, and God will as before be associated with two opposite 
sets of pure and impure qualities. Again, 1f God be admitted to be 
a composite unity and if matter and souis which are regarded as 
mutually distinct and different are admitted to be constituents of 
Him though He is different in nature from them, it is difficult to 
imagine how under the circumstances those constituents can be at 
once one with God and yet different from Him!. 

In the Nimbàrka view Sri Krsna is the Lord, the ultimate 
Brahman and He is the support of the universe consisting of the 
souls and matter which are derivative parts of Him and are abso- 
lutely under His control and thus have a dependent existence only 
(para-tantra-sattva). Entities that have dependent existence are of 
two kinds, the souls which, though they pass through apparent 


! Para-pakga-giri-vajra, p. 342. 
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birth and death, are yet eternal in their nature and the substance of 
the corporeal structure that supports them, tlie matter. The scrip- 
tural texts that speak of duality refer to this duality that subsists 
between the ultimate substance, the Brahman, which alone has the 
independent existence, and souls and matter which have only a de- 
pendent existence. The scriptural texts that deny duality refer to 
the ultimate entity which has independent existence which forms 
the common ground and basis of all kinds of existence. The texts 
that try to refer to Brahman by negations (ne'ti, ne'ti) signify how 
Brahman is different from all other things, or, in other words, how 
Brahman is different from matter and the souls which are limited 
by material conditions!. Brahman is thus the absolute Being, the 
abode of all good and noble qualities, which is different from all 
entities having only dependent existence. The monistic texts refer 
to the fact, as has already been noted, that the world of matter and 
the infinite number of souls having but dependent existence cannot 
exist independent of God (tad-aprthak-siddha) and are, in that sense, 
one with Him. They also have the essence of their being in Brahman 
(brahma-tmatva), are pervaded through and through by it (tad- 
vyapyatva), are supported in it and held in it and are always being 
completely controlled and dominated by 1, Just as all individual 
objects, a jug, a stone, etc., may be said to have substantiality 
(dravyatva) permeating through them by virtue of their being sub- 
stances, so the souls and the matter may be called God by virtue 
of the fact that God permeates through them as their inner essence. 
But just as none of these individual objects can be regarded as sub- 
stance per se, so the souls and matter cannot also be identified with 
God as being one with Him?. 

The Bhaskarites are wrong in asserting that the individuals are 
false inasmuch as they have only a false appearance through the 


1 wastutas tu ne'ti ne tti nanbhydm prakrta-sthilla-siksmatudm-di-dharmavat 
jada - vastu - tad - avacchinna -jiva-vastu-vilaksanam — brahme'ti— pratipadyate. 
Para-pakga-giri-vajra, p. 347. 

* tayo$ са brahiná-tmakatva-tan-niyaimyatva-tad-vyüpyatva-tad-adhina- 
sattva-tad-ádhcyatva-di-yogena tad-aprthak-siddhatudt abhedo’pi svábhávikah. 
lbid. p. 355. 

5 yathd ghato dravyam, prthivt-dravyam ity-ddau dravyatud-vacchinnena saha 
ghatatud-vacchinna-prthivttud-vacchinnayoh sámánádhikaranyam mukhyam eva 
visesasya samdnyd-dhinnatva-niyamat evam prakrte’pi sdrvajityd-dy-anantda- 
chintyd-parimita-visesa-vacchinnend paricchinna-fakti-vibhütikena tat-paddrthena 
para-bhrahmaná — suá-tmaka-cetana-cetanatvá-vacchinyayos tad-dtma-riipayos 
tuam-ddt-padarthayoh sámánádhikaranyam mukhyam eva. Ibid. pp. 355-356. 
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limitations (upadhi) imposed upon the pure Brahman. The nature 
of the imposition of Brahman by the so-called conditions is un- 
intelligible. It may mean that the atomic individual is the result of 
the imposition of the conditions on Brahman by which the Brahman 
as a whole appears as the individual soul or by which the Brahman 
is split asunder, and being thus split appears as the individual self 
or the Brahman as qualified by the conditions or that the conditions 
themselves appear as the individuals. T'he Brahman being homo- 
geneous and unchangeable cannot be split asunder. Even if it can 
be split asunder, the individual selves being the products of such a 
splitting would have a beginning in time and would not thus be 
eternal; and it has to be admitted that on such a view Brahman has 
to be split up into as many infinite parts as there are selves. If it is 
held that the parts of Brahman as limited by the conditions appear 
as individual souls, then Brahman would be subject to all the de- 
fects of the conditions which could so modify it as to resolve it into 
parts for the production of the individual selves. Moreover, owing 
to the shifting nature of the conditions the nature of the selves 
would vary and they might have in this way spontaneous bondage 
and salvation!. If with the shifting of the conditions Brahman also 
shifts, then Brahman would not be partless and all-pervasive. If it 
is held that Brahman in its entirety becomes envisaged by the con- 
ditions, then, on the one hand, there will be no transcendent pure 
Brahman and, on the other, there will be one self in all the different 
bodies. Again, if the individuals are regarded as entirely different 
from Brahman, then the assertion that they are but the product of 
the conditioning of Brahman has to be given up. If it is held that 
the conditions themselves are the. individuals, then it becomes а 
materialistic view like that of the СагуаКаз. Again, it cannot be 
held that the conditions only cover up the natural qualities of 
Brahman such as omniscience, etc., for these being natural quali- 
ties of Brahman cannot be removed. Further questions may arise 
as to whether these natural qualities of Brahman are different from 
Brahman or not, or whether this is a case of difference-in-identity. 
They cannot be absolutely different, for that would be an admission 
of duality. 'T'hey cannot be identical with Brahman, for then they 


1 kiñ ca upddhau gacchati sati upadhind svd-vacchinna-brahma-pradesd- 
harsand-yogat anuksanam upddhi-samyukta-pradesa-bhedat kgane Капе bandha- 
mohgsau sydtdm. Para-paksa-giri-vajra, р. 357. 
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could not be regarded as qualities of Brahman. If it be its own 
essence, then it cannot be covered up, for in that case Brahman 
would lose all its omniscience. If it is held that it is a case of dif- 
ference-in-identity, then it comes to an acceptance of the Nimbarka 
creed. 

Again, if it is held that the so-called natural qualities of omni- 
science, etc., are also due to conditions, it may be asked whether 
such conditions are different from or identical with Brahman. In 
the latter alterrative they would have no capacity to produce any 
plurality in Brahman. In the former alternative, it may be asked 
whether they are moved by themselves into operation or by some 
other entity or by Brahman. The first view would be open to the 
criticism of self-dynamism, the second to that of a vicious infinite, 
and the third to a vicious circle. Moreover, in this view, Brahman 
being eternal, its dynamism would also be eternal; at no time would 
the conditions cease to operate, and thus there would be no 
emancipation. The conditions cannot be regarded as false, unreal 
or non-existent, for then that would be an acceptance of the 
Nimbarka creed!. 

It may further be asked whether the conditions are imposed by 
certain causes or whether they are without any cause. In the former 
alternative we have a vicious infinite and in the latter even emanci- 
pated beings may have further bondage. Again, it may be asked 
whether the qualities, e.g. omniscience, that belong to Brahman 
pervade the whole of Brahman or whether they belong only to 
particular parts of Brahman. In the former view, if there is entire 
veiling of the qualities of Brahman there cannot be any emancipa- 
tion and the whole field of consciousness being veiled by ignorance 
there is absolute blindness or darkness ( jagad-andhya-prasanga). In 
the second view the omniscience of Brahman being only a quality 
or a part of it the importance of Brahman as a whole fails. 

Following the Bhaskara line it may be asked whether the em- 
ancipated beings have separate existence or not. If the former 
alternative be admitted, and if after destruction of the conditions 
the individuals still retain their separate existence then the view 
that differences are created by the conditions has to be given up 
(aupadhtka-bheda-vado datta-jalafjalih syat). If the distinctness of 
the souls is not preserved in their emancipation, then their very 

1 Para-paksa-giri-vajra, p. 358. 
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essence is destroyed, and this would almost be the same as the maya 
doctrine of the Sankarites, who hold that the essential nature of 
both God and souls is destructible. 

It is wrong to suppose that individuals are but parts of which a 
structural Brahman is constituted, for in that case, being made up 
of parts, the Brahman would be itself destructible. When the scrip- 
tures speak of the universe and the souls as being but a part of 
Brahman, the main emphasis is on the fact that Brahman is infinite 
and the universe is but too small in comparison with it. It is also 
difficult to imagine how the minds or the antahkaranas can operate 
as conditions for limiting the nature of the Brahman. How should 
Brahman allow these so-called conditions to mutilate its nature? 
It could not havc crcated these conditions for the production of 
individual souls, for these souls were not in existence before the 
conditions were in existence. Thus the Bhàskara doctrine that the 
concept of distinction and unity of Brahman is due to the operation 
of conditions (aupadhtka-bhedabheda-vada) is entirely false. 

According to the Nimbarka view, therefore, the unity and dif- 
ference that exist between the individuals and Brahman is natural 
(svabhavika) and not due to conditions (aupadhika) as in the case of 
Bhaskara. The coiling posture (kuzdala) of a snake is different from 
the long snake as it is in itself and is yet identical with it in the 
sense that the coiling posture is an effect; it is dependent and under 
the absolute control of the snake as it is and it has no separate ex- 
istence from the nature of the snake as it is. The coiled state of the 
snake exists in the elongated state but only in an undifferentiated, 
unperceivable way; and is nothing but the snake by which it is 
pervaded through and through and supported in its entirety. So 
this universe of matter and souls is also in one aspect absolutely 
identical with God, being supported entirely by Him, pervaded 
through and through by Him and entirely dependent on Him, and 
yet in another aspect different from Him in all its visible manifesta- 
tions and operations!. The other analogy through which the Nim- 
barkists try to explain the situation is that of thesunanditsrays which 
are at once one with it and are also perceived as different from it. 

1 yathá kundalá-vastha-pannasya aheh kundalam vyaktad-pannatvat pratyaksa~ 
pramdna-gocaram tad-bhedasya svdbhavikatudt lambdyamdnd-vasthdyam tu sarpá- 
yatá-vacchinna-svarüpena kundalasya tatra sattve'pi avyakta-ndma-riipatd-pattyd 


pratyaksd-gocaratvam sarvd-tmakatva-tad-ddheyatva-tad-vydpyqtvd-dind tad- 
aprthak-siddhatvád abhedasyda’pi sudbhávikatvam. Para-paksa-giri-vajra, p. 361. 
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The difference of this view from that of the RamAnujists is that 
while the latter consider that the souls and the matter qualify the 
nature of Brahman and are in that sense one with it, the former 
repudiate the concept of a permanent modification of the nature of 
Brahman by the souls and matter. 


The Reality of the World. 


The Sankarites hold that if the world which is of the nature of 
effect were rea! it would not be liable to contradiction at the time 
of Brahma-knowledge; if it were chimerica! it would not appear to 
our sense. The world, however, appears to our senses and is ulti- 
mately liable to contradiction; it has therefore an indefinable 
(anirvacaniya) nature which is the same thing as saying that the 
world is false1. But what is the meaning of this indefinability? 
It cannot mean the absolutely non-existent, like the chimerical 
entities of the hare’s horn; it cannot mean that which is abso- 
lutely non-existent, for then it would be the souls. But all things 
must be either existent or non-existent, for there is no third 
category which is different from the existent and the non-existent. 
It cannot also be that of which no definition can be given, for it has 
already been defined as indefinability (n2'pi nirvacana-narhattvam 
anenai'va nirucyamanataya asambhavat). It cannot be said to be 
that which is not the locus of non-existence, for even the chi- 
mericals are not so, and even Brahman, which is regarded as ex- 
istent and which is absolutely qualityless, is not the locus of any 
real existence; for Brahman is only existent in its own nature and 
is not the locus of any other existence. If it is said that Brahman is 
the locus of the existence of false appearances, then that may be 
said to be true as well of the so-called indefinable. Brahman is not 
the locus of any existence that has the same status as itself. It can- 
not be defined as that which is not the locus of either the existent 
or the non-existent, for there is nothing which is the locus of 
absolute non-existence, since even the chimerical is not the locus 
of its own non-existence. Moreover, since Brahman and the 
chimerical have the quality of being qualityless, they may them- 
selves be regarded as the locus of that which is both existent and 

1 asac сеп па prativate sac сеп na uddhyate, prattyate vddhyate ca atah sad- 
же аера hy anirvacantyam eva abhyüpagantavyam. Para-paksa-giri-vajra, 
p. 384. 
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non-existent, and as such may themselves be regarded as in- 
definable. 

It cannot also be said that indefinability is that of which no 
sufficient description can be given that ''this is such” or that “this 
is not such," for ao such sufficient description can be given of 
Brahman itself. There would thus be little difference between 
Brahman and the indefinable. If it is held that “the indefinable” 
is that regarding the existence of which no evidence can be put 
forward, then the same may be said about Brahman, because the 
Brahman being the conceptless pure essence, it is not possible to 
prove its existence by any proof. 

Again, when it is said that the indefinable is that which is neither 
existent nor non-existent, the meaning of thc two terms ' existence" 
and “‘ non-existence” becomes somewhat unintelligible. For “ех- 
istence" cannot mean only "being" as a class concept, for such a 
concept does not exist either in Brahman or in the world-appearance. 
Existence cannot be defined as causal efficiency (artha-kriya- 
hàüritva), nor as that which is never contradicted; nor non-existence 
as that which is contradicted, for the world-appearance which is 
liable to contradiction is not supposed to be non-existent; it is said 
to be that which is neither existent nor non-existent. Existence and 
non-existence cannot also be defined as that which can or cannot 
be proved, for Brahman is an entity which is neither proved nor 
unproved. Moreover, the world-appearance cannot be said to be 
that which is different from all that which can be called ''existent"' 
or “‘ non-existent,” for it is admitted to have a practical existence 
(vyavaharika-satta). Again, it cannot be urged that if the nature of 
anything cannot be properly defined as existent or non-existent 
that it signifies that such an entity must be wholly unreal (avastava). 
If a thing is not properly describable as existent or non-existent, 
that does not imply that it is unreal. The nature of the final dis- 
solution of avidya cannot be described as existent or not, but that 
does not imply that such a dissolution is itself unreal and inde- 
finable (na'nirvacyasca tat-ksayah). 

Again, from the simple assertion that the world is liable to 
dissolution through knowledge, its falsity does not necessarily 
follow. It is wrong to suppose that knowledge destroys only false 
ignorance, for knowledge destroys its own negation which has a 
content similar to that of itself; the knowledge of one thing, say 
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that of a jug, is removed by the knowledge of another, the sub- 
conscious impression is removed by recognition, attachment is 
removed by the knowledge of the defects of all worldly things and 
so also virtuous actions destroy sins. In the case under discussion 
also it may well be supposed that it is not merely the knowledge of 
Brahman but meditation of its nature that removes all false notions 
about the world. Thus, even if the bondage is real, there cannot be 
any objection that it cannot be cut asunder through the meditation 
of the nature of Brahman if the scriptures so direct. It does not 
follow from any legitimate assumption that what can be cut asunder 
or removed must necessarily be false. Again, it is well known in 
experience that what demolishes and what is demolished have the 
same status of existence; if the knowledge of Brahman can destroy 
our outlook of the world, that outlook must also be a real and true 
one. As the knowledge and the object of knowledge have the same 
status, the defects, as also the locus wherein the defects are im- 
posed, have the same status; the Brahman and the ajfiana also have 
the same status and both are equally real. 

Further, if what is called ajñana is merely false knowledge, then 
even when it is removed by the realization, there is no reason why 
it should still persist in the stage of jivanmukti or sainthood. The 
mere fact, therefore, that anything is removable by knowledge does 
not prove its falsity but only its antagonism to knowledge. So the 
world is real and the bondage also is real. The bondage is removed 
not by any kind of knowledge but by the grace of God!. The func- 
tion of true knowledge is to awaken God to exert His grace to cut 
asunder the knots of bondage. 

Again, all the scriptures agree in holding that the world we see 
around us is being protected and maintained by God. If the world 
were but a mere false appearance, there would be no meaning in 
saying that it is being maintained by God. For knowing the world- 
appearance to be false, He would not be tempted to make any effort 
for the protection and maintenance of that which is false and unreal. 
If God Himself is admitted to be under the influence of ignorance, 
He cannot be entitled to be called God at all. 

Pursuing the old dialectical type of reasoning, Madhava 
Mukunda urges that the sort of falsehood that is asserted of the 


1 vastutas tu bhegavat-prasdddd eva bandha-nivrttir na prakdra’ntarena. 
Para-paksa-giri-uajra, р. 388. 
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world can never be proved or demonstrated. One of the reasons 
that is adduced in favour of the falsity of the world is that it is 
knowable or the object of an intellectual state (drsya). But if the 
Vedàntic texts refer to the nature of Brahman, the due compre- 
hension and realization of the meaning of such texts must involve 
the concept of the nature of Brahman as its object, and thus Brah- 
man itself would be the object of an intellectual state and therefore 
false. If it is urged that the Brahman can be the object of an in- 
tellectual state only in a conditioned form and that the conditioned 
Brahman is admitted to be false, then the reply is that since the 
Brahman in its pure form can never manifest itself its purity cannot 
be proved. If the Brahman does not express itself in its purity 
through an ideational state corresponding to scriptural texts de- 
scribing the nature of Brahman, then it is not self-luminous; if it 
is expressed through such a state, then being expressible through 
a mental state it is false. It cannot also be said that since all that is 
impure is known to be non-self-luminous it follows that all that is 
pure is self-luminous, for the pure being absolutely unrelationed 
cannot be referred to or known by way of a negative concomitance. 
Thus the impure is known only in itself as a positive entity and not 
as the opposite of the pure, for such a knowledge would imply the 
knowledge of purity. If, therefore, the predicate of self-luminosity 
is not denied of impurity as an opposite of “‘ purity,” the predicate 
of self-luminosity cannot also be affirmed of “purity.” Moreover, 
if the pure Brahman is never intelligibly realizable, then there 
would be no emancipation, or there would be an emancipation only 
with the conditioned Brahman. 

Moreover, if all objects are regarded as illusory impositions on 
pure Brahman, then in the comprehension of these objects the pure 
Brahman must also be comprehended. The scriptures also say: 
“Brahman is to be perceived with the mind and with the keen 
intellect” (manasai’va’nudrastavyam...drsyate tvagraya buddhya). 
There are also scriptural passages which say that it is the pure 
Brahman which is the object of meditation (tam pasyati niskalam 
dhydyamdnam). 

Again, if perceivability or intelligibility determining falsehood 
is defined as relationing with consciousness, then since pure con- 
sciousness is supposed to have a relationing through illusion it also 
is liable to the charge of being perceivable. In this connection it is 
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difficult to conceive how Brahman, which has no opposition to 
ajfiana, can have an opposing influence against it when it is in con- 
junction with а mental state or vr?ti. Instead of such an assumption 
it might as well be assumed that the object itself acquires an op- 
posing influence to its own ignorance when it is in association with 
a mental state having the same content as itself. On such a sup- 
position perceivability does not consist in relation with con- 
sciousness as conditioned by mental state, for the conditioning has 
a bearing on the object and not on the consciousness. Thus it may 
well be assumed that an object becomes perceivable by being con- 
ditioned by a mental state of its own content. The assumption that 
the ortti or the mental state must be reflected on pure consciousness 
is unnecessary, for it may well be assumed that the ignorance is 
removed by the mental state itself. An object comes into awareness 
when it is represented by a mental state, and in order to be aware of 
anything it is not necessary that the mental state, idea or repre- 
sentation should be reflected in consciousness. Again, if Brahman 
cannot be its own object, it cannot also be termed self-luminous. 
For self-luminous means that it is manifest to itself independently, 
and this involves the implication that the Brahman is an object to 
itself. If that which is not an object to itself can be called self- 
luminous, then even material objects can be called self-Iuminous. 
Moreover, in the differenceless Brahman there cannot be any im- 
mediacy or self-luminousness apart from its nature (mirvisese 
brahmani svarüpa-bhinna-paroksasya abhavena). 

In the monistic view the self is regarded as pure knowledge 
which has neither a subject nor an object. But that which is subject- 
less and object-less can hardly be called knowledge, for knowledge 
is that which manifests objects. If that which does not manifest 
objects can be called knowledge, even a jug can be called know- 
ledge. Again, the question naturally arises whether, if knowledge 
be regarded as identical with the self, such knowledge is valid or 
invalid; if it be valid, then the ajfiana which shines through it should 
also be valid, and if it be invalid, then that must be due to some 
defects and there are no such defects in the self. If it is neither false 
nor right knowledge, it would not be knowledge at all. Again, if the 
world-appearance is an illusion, then it must be an imposition on 
the Brahman. If Brahman be the basis (adhisthana) of the illusory 
imposition, then it must be an entity that is known in a general 
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manner but not in its details. But Brahman is not an entity of 
which we can have either any general or specific knowledge. 
Brahman cannot therefore be regarded as the basis of the im- 
position of any illusion. In this connection it has further to be 
borne in mind that if the world were non-existent then it could not 
have appeared in consciousness; the chimerical entities are never 
perceived by anyone. The argument that even the illusory snake 
can produce real fear is invalid, for it is not the illusory snake that 
produces fear but thc real knowledge of snakes that produces it. The 
child is not afraid of handling even a real snake, for it has no know- 
ledge of snakes and their injurious character. Even dreams are to 
be regarded as real creation by God and not illusory impositions. 
The argument that they are false since they can only be perceived 
by the dreamer and not by others who are near him is invalid, for 
even the feelings and ideas felt or known by a person cannot be 
perceived by others who are near him’. 

The world is thus not an illusory imposition on the pure 
Brahman, but a real transformation of the varied powers of God. 
The difference of this view from that of Samkhya is that while the 
Samkhya believes in the transformation of certain primary entities 
in their entirety, the Nimbarkists believe in the transformation of 
the various powers of God. God Himself remains unchanged and 
unmodified, and it is only His powers that suffer modification and 
thereby produce the visible world?. 

The explanation that the world is produced through the re- 
flection of Brahman in maya or by its limitation through it is in- 
valid, for since the тауй is an entity of an entirely different order, 
there cannot be any reflection of Brahman in it or a limitation by it. 
It is not possible to bind down a thief with a dream-rope. 


Vanamaàáli Misra. 


Vanamili Misra, a native of Triyaga, a village within two miles 
of Brindavan, of Bharadvaja lineage, in his Vedanta-siddhanta- 
samgraha, called also Sruti-siddhanta-samgraha, gives some of the 
important tenets of the Nimbarka school. The work is written in 
the form of Kartkas and a commentary on it and is based on the 
commentary on the Brahma-sütra by Nimbarka and other com- 
mentaries on it. 

1 Para-pakga-giri-vajra, p. 420. * Thid. p. 429. 
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He regards sorrow as being due to attachment to things that are 
outside one's own self, and the opposite of it as happiness!. All 
actions performed with a view to securing any selfish end, all per- 
formance of actions prohibited by Vedic injunctions and non- 
performance of duties rendered obligatory by Vedas produce sins. 
The opposite of this and all such actions as may please God are 
regarded as producing virtue. It is the power of God which is at the 
root of all virtue and vice which operates by veiling the qualities 
of God to us. This nescience (avidya) is real and positive and 
different in different individuals. It produces the error or illusion 
which consists in regarding a thing as what it is not; and it is this 
false knowledge that is the cause of rebirth?. This avidyà is dif- 
ferent with different individuals. It is through this avidyā that one 
gets attached to one's possession as “mine” and has also the false 
experience of individual freedom. In reality all one's actions are 
due to God, and when a person realizes this he ceases to have any 
attachment to anything and does not look forward for the fruits of 
his deeds. The avidya produces the mind and its experiences of 
sorrows and pleasures; it also produces the false attachment by 
which the self regards the experiences as its own and ceases to realize 
its own nature as pure knowledge and bliss. Only the videhi-muktas 
enjoy this state; those іп the state of jivanmukti or sainthood enjoy it 
only toa partial extent. It is on account of attachments produced by 
ignorance that man is stirred to be led by the will of God. But as 
the ignorance is a true ignorance, so the experience of sorrow is also 
a true experience. All our rebirths are due to our actions performed 
against the mandates of the Vedas or for the fulfilment of our 
desires? The purity of the soul is attained by the realization of the 
idea that all our actions are induced by God and that the performer 
has no independence in anything. When a person feels that it is 
through false association with other things, and by considering 
oneself as the real independent agent that one gets into trouble, one 
naturally loses all interest in one's actions and experience of 

1 Sruti-siddhánta-samgraha, 1. 9, 10, 11. 

з prati-jivam wibhinnd sydt satyd ca bháva-rüpini | a-tasmims tad-dhiyo hetur 
тайпат jlva-samsrtau. || Ibid. 1. 15. 

з atah kámyam nisiddham са duhkh-avijam tyajed budhah. Sruti-siddhanta- 
samgraha, ї. 63. According to Vanamali Мібга at death a person goes to Heaven 
or to Hell according to his deeds and then after enjoying the fruits of his actions 


or suffering therefrum he is born as plants and then as lower animals, then as 
Yavanas or mlecchas and then in lower castes and finally as Brahmins. 
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pleasure and pain, and regards all objects as being invested with 
harmful defects. It is this disinclination or detachment that pleases 
God. The process of attaining devotion is also described in the 
scriptures as listening to the Upanisads (sravana), realizing their 
meaning with logical persuasion (тапапа), and continual medita- 
tion on the nature of God as an unceasing flow (nididhyasana)'. 
The last can come only as a result of the first two; for meditation 
involves a direct realization which is not possible without the per- 
formance of sravana and manana. Yt is only through the purifica- 
tion of the mind by the above processes that God is pleased 
and makes Himself directly intuited (aparoksa) by the devotee, just 
as one can intuit the musical melodies and tunes through musical 
discipline. This direct intuition is of the very nature of one’s own 
self. For at this stage one has no functioning of the mind. The 
destruction of experiential knowledge is identical with the intuition 
of God. This stage therefore implies the annihilation of avidyda or 
the mind?. It is in this way that the nature of God as bliss is 
realized by man in his state of supreme emancipation; but even then 
it is not possible for him to know all the qualities of God, for even 
God Himself does not know all His qualities. Such an emancipa- 
tion can be realized only through the grace of God. In the state of 
emancipation, man exists in God just as the fish swims about in the 
ocean. God creates because of the spontaneity of His grace and not 
in order to increase His grace; so also emancipated souls dally in 
God out of the spontaneity of their essence as bliss and not in order 
to increase their 1853. The nature of God is always within us, and 
it is only when it is directly intuited that we can attain salvation. 
Some people attain emancipation in this world while others attain 
it in the upper worlds through which they pass as a result of their 
deeds. But emancipation of all kinds may be defined as the ex- 
istence of man in his own nature as a result of the destruction of 


nescience‘, The jivanmuktas or saints are those whose avidyà has 
i anyá-rtha-visayah puro brahmá-kára-dhiyám sada 
nididhydsana-sabdd-rtho jáyate sudhiyám hi sah. 
Sruti-siddhanta-samgraha, 11. 13. 

* brahma-gocarasya veddnta-vdsita-manast utpannasya d-paroksyasya yah 
prdga-bhavah tasya abhavo dhvamso jriána-tad-dhvamsá-nyatara-rüpo jridna- 
brahmanah sambandhah, samsdra-dasayam násti. Ibid. її. 19. 

anando-drehato visnoryathà srstyá-di-cegtanam. 
tathd mukta-citám kridá na tv dnanda-vivrddhaye. Ibid. и. 37. 

* sva-rüpena sthitir muktir ajfiána-dhvamsa-bürvakam (Ibid. 11. 58). This 

mukti can be of four kinds: sárüpya, i.e. the same external form as Krsna; 
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been destroyed, but who have still to suffer the effects of their 
prarabdha karma. The realization of God can destroy the saficita 
and kriyamana karma, i.e. previously collected karma and those 
that are performed in the present life, but not the prárabdha karma, 
i.e. the karma that is already in a state of fruition. 

It is wrong to suppose that the attainment of a state of bliss can 
be desired by any person; the state desired can only be one in which 
a person enjoys unobstructed bliss. In a state of deep dreamless 
sleep one can enjoy a little bliss, but not the full bliss, as the 
mayavadins hold. There is but little difference between the т2уд- 
vadins and the Buddhists; the difference is only in the mode of 
expression 2. 

'The self is regarded as atomic, but its existence is definitely 
proved by the notion of the ego (aham-pratyayavedya) who enjoys 
all his experiences. Even though he may be dependent upon God, 
yet he is a real and active agent who works through the influence of 
avidyà. The existence of the self is also proved by the continuity 
of experiences through all stages of life. The self-love manifested 
in all beings for selfish ends also shows that each person feels a self 
or soul within himself and that this self is also different in different 
individuals. The difference between jiva and isvara is that the 
former is of little power and little knowledge and always dependent, 
and the latter is omniscient, omnipotent and independent; He 
makes the jivas work or assert their supposed independence by His 
avidya-power. The jivas are thus different from God, but as they 
exist in Him at the time of emancipation and as all their actions are 
guided by the avidya-power of God, they are regarded also as being 


sdlokya, i.e. existence in the same sphere as God; sáyujya, as being merged іп 
God; sámtpya, as existence in proximity to God as associated with a particular 
form of Him. The merging in God called sáyujya should not be regarded as being 
unified with God. This merging is like the animals roaming in the forest. The 
emancipated beings are different from God, but exist in Him (evam muktvd 
harer bhinna ramante tatra modatah (Ibid. тї. 61). They can thus come out of 
God also, and we hear of them as entering in succession the bodies of Aniruddha, 
Pradyumna, Samkarsana and Vasudeva. Such emancipated beings are not 
associated with the creation and destruction of the worlds, but remain the same 
in spite of all cosmic changes. They are like the being of Svetadvtpa referred to in 
the Магауап!уа section of the Mahdbhdrata. But they are still always under the 
control of God and do not suffer any sorrow on account of such control. 

1 purusd-rtham sukhitvam hi na tv dGnanda-svariipata.  Sruti-siddhanta- 
samgraha, її. 96. 

s meyato na vijeso'-sti mayi-saugatayor mate 
bhangi-matra-bhidd tu syát ekasminn арі daríane. Ibid. v1. 136. 
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one with Him. The mind of the individual being a creation of God's 
avidya, all His world experience is also due to God's activity. In His 
own nature as self the jivas, the individuals, have the revelation of 
God's nature which is pure bliss. The existence of individuals in 
their own essential nature is therefore regarded as a state of salva- 
tion. 'T'he individuals in their essential nature are therefore of the 
nature of sat, cit and ananda, and though atomic they can enjoy the 
experiences all over the body through their internal functioning 
just as a lamp illuminates the whole room by rays. The experience 
of sorrow also is possible through the expansion or dilatation of the 
mind (antah-karana) through the various parts of the body and by 
means of the help of avidya by which the jiva wrongly identifies 
himself with other objects. As the relation of the self with other 
objects takes place through the antah-karana of each person the 
sphere of experience of each of the jivas is limited by the functioning 
of his own antah-karana. The antah-karana is different in different 
persons. 

The Upanisads speak of God as the all (sarvam &khalv'idam 
Brahma), and this is due to the fact that He pervades all things and 
controls all things. It means that the souls are dependent on Him 
or maintained in Him (tad-adharatva), but it does not mean their 
identity with Him. God is Himself able to create all things by 
Himself; but for His pleasure, for His mere sportive dalliance, He 
takes the help of prakrt: and the destiny born out of the deeds of 
human beings as His accessories. Though God makes all persons 
act in the manner in which they do act, yet His directive control is 
regulated in accordance with the adrsta or the destiny of the human 
beings which is beginningless. ‘The theory of karma doctrine herein 
suggested is different from that propounded by Patafijali. According 
to Patafijali and his commentators, the fruits of the deeds, i.e. 
pleasure or pain, are enjoyed by the persons while they are free to 
act by themselves. Here, however, the freedom of the individuals is 
controlled and limited by God in accordance with the previous 
good or bad deeds of the individual, which are beginningless. Thus 
in our ordinary life not only our pleasures and pains but also our 
power to do good or bad actions are determined by previous deeds 
and the consequent control of God. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VIJNANA BHIKSU 


A General Idea of Vijñana Bhiksu’s Philosophy. 


'T HE ultimate goal is not the cessation of sorrow, but the cessation 
of the experience of sorrow; for when in the state of emancipation 
one ceases to experience sorrow, the sorrow as such is not emanci- 
pated since it remains in the world and others suffer from it. It is 
only the emancipated individual who ceases to experience sorrow. 
The ultimate state of emancipation cannot be a state of bliss, for 
since there are no mental organs and no mind in this state there 
cannot be any experience of bliss. The self cannot itself be of the 
nature of bliss and be at the same time the experiencer of it. When 
it is said that self is of the nature of bliss (ananda), the word bliss is 
there used in a technical sense of negation of sorrow. 

Bhiksu admits a gradation of realities. He holds that one is 
stabler and more real than the other. Since paramatma is always 
the same and does not undergo any change or transformation or 
dissolution, he is more real than the prakrti or purusa or the evolutes 
of prakrti. This idea has also been expressed in the view of the 
Puranas that the ultimate essence of the world is of the nature of 
knowledge which is the form of the paramatman. lt is in this 
essential form that the world is regarded as ultimately real and not 
as prakrti and purusa which are changing forms; prakrti, so far as 
it exists as a potential power in God, is regarded as non-existent but 
so far as it manifests itself through evolutionary changes it is re- 
garded as existent. The state of emancipation is brought about by 
the dissociation of the subtle body consisting of the five tammatras 
and the eleven senses. Consequent upon such a dissociation the 
self as pure consciousness is merged in Brahman as the rivers 
mingle with the ocean, a state not one of identity but identity-in- 
difference. According to the Samkhya, emancipation cannot be at- 
tained until the fruits of the karmas which have ripened for giving 
experiences of pleasure and pain are actually exhausted through 
experiencing them, i.e. even when ignorance or avidyá is destroyed 
the attainment of the emancipation is delayed until the prarabdha 
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karma is finished. The Yogin, however, can enter into an objectless 
state of meditation (asamprajfiáta yoga) and this wards off the pos- 
sibility of experiencing the prarabdha karma. From the state of 
asamprajfiata samadhi he can at will pass into a state of emancipa- 
tion. The state of emancipation is reached not merely by realizing 
the purport of the text of the Upanisads but by philosophic wisdom 
attained through a reasoned process of thought and by the suc- 
cessive stages of Yoga meditation. 

The world does not emanate directly from Brahman as pure 
consciousness, nor are the kala, prakrti and purusa derived from 
Brahman through transformatory changes (parimáma). Наа the 
world come into being directly from Brahman, evil and sins would 
have been regarded as coming into being from it. With the associa- 
tion of sattva through the beginningless will of God at the beginning 
of the previous cycles the Brahman behaves as Jívara and brings 
into actual being the prakrti and the purusa which are already 
potentially existent in God, and connects the prakrti with the 
purusa. The moment of God's activity in bringing out the prakrt: 
and purusa may be regarded as kala. In this sense kala is often 
regarded as the dynamic agency of God. Though purusas in them- 
selves are absolutely static, yet they have a seeming movement as 
they are always associated with prakrti, which is ever in a state 
of movement. dala as the dynamic agency of God is naturally 
associated with the movement of prakrti, for both the prakrti and 
the purusa are in themselves passive and are rendered active by the 
dynamic agency of God. This dynamic agency is otherwise called 
kàla, and as such it is an eternal power existing in Brahman, like 
the prakrti and purusa. In all other forms of actual existence kala 
is determinate and conditioned, and as such non-eternal and to 
some extent imaginary. It is only as the eternal power that sub- 
sists in and through all the operations of dynamic activity that kala 
may be called eternal. The &ala that produces the connection of the 
prakrti and the purusa and also produces the mahat is non-eternal 
and therefore does not exist at the time of pralaya when no such 
connection exists. The reason for this is that the kala that produces 
the connection between prakrti and purusa is a determinate kala 
which is conditioned, on the one hand by the will of God, and, on 
the other, by the effects it produces. It is this determinate kala that 
can be designated as present, past and future. But the terms pre- 
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sent, past and future imply an evolutionary change and such a 
change implies activity; it is this activity as dissociated from the 
manifest forms of kala as present, past and future that can be re- 
garded as eternal!. 

The reference to the Atharva-Veda, as noted below in the 
footnote, will show how the conception of time in very ancient 
eras reveals “time” as a separate entity or energy which has 
brought everything into being, maintains it, and destroys every- 
thing. The God, paramesthin Brahman or prajapati is said to be 
derived from it. In the Maitri Upanisad we also hear of the con- 
ception of kala or time as akāla or timeless. The timeless time is the 
primordial time which is only the pure energy unmeasured and 
immeasurable. It appears in a measurable form when, after the 
production of the sun from it, it is measured in terms of the move- 
ment of the sun. The entire course of natural phenomena is thus 
seen to be an emanation or manifestation of the energy of time 
undirected by any other superintendent. Such a conception of 
time seems to be of an atheistic character, for even the highest 
gods, the paramesthin and the prajapati, are said to be produced 
from it. 

In the first chapter of the anusasana parvan of the Mahabharata 
there is a dialogue between Gautami, whose son was bitten by a 
serpent, the hunter who was pressing for killing the serpent, the 
serpent, the mrtyu or death and kala. It appears from the dialogue 
that time is not only the propeller of all events by itself but all states 
of sattva, rajas and tamas, all that is moving and the unmoved in the 
heaven and in the earth, all our movements and cessation of move- 
ments, the sun, the moon, the waters, the fire, the sky, the earth, 
the rivers, the oceans and all that is being or not being are of the 


1 Atharva-Veda, ХІХ. 54. In the Atharva-Veda time is regarded as a gener- 
ator of the sky and the earth and all beings exist through time. Тараз and 
Brahman exist in time and time is the god of all. Time produced all creatures. 
The universe has been set in motion by time, has been produced by it and 
is supported in it. Time becoming Brahman supports paramesthin. In the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad time is regarded as being held by the sun as the 
ultimate cause. In the Мат Upanisad, v1. 14, it is said that from time all 
creatures spring, grow and decay. Time is a formless form (kálàt sravanti 
bhütáni, kalat vrddhim prayánti ca.| Кае cá'stam niyacchanti kalo mürtir 
amürtimán). 

It is again stated in the same work that there are two forms of Brahman, 
Time and no-Time. 

* That which is before the sun is no- Time and is devoid of parts, and that 
which is after the sun is Time with parts. 
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nature of time and brought into being by time and dissolved in 
time. Time is thus the original cause. Time, however, operates in 
accordance with the laws of karma; there is thus the beginningless 
relation between time and karma which determines the courses of 
all events. Karma in itself is also a product of time and as such de- 
termines the future modes of the operation of time. Here we have 
an instance of the second stage, the conception of time as the trans- 
cendental and immanent cause of all things. Here time is guided 
by karma. In the third stage of the conception of time, which is 
found in the purazas and also adopted by Bhiksu, it is regarded as 
the eternal dynamic power inherent in Brahman and brought into 
operation by the will of Godt. 

The word purusa is often used in the scriptural text in the 
singular number, but that signifies only that it is used in a generic 
sense, cf. Samkhya-sütra, І. 154 (na@dvaita-sruti-virodho jatt- 
paratvat)*. The difference between the superior purusa or God and 
the ordinary purusas is that while the latter are subject to ex- 
periences of pleasure and pain as a result of the actions or karma, 
the former has an eternal and continual experience of bliss through 
its reflection from its sattvamaya body to itself. The ordinary 
purusas, however, have not the experience of pleasure and pain as 
of constitutive definition, for іп the stage of saintliness (jivanmukit) 
they have no such experiences. God can, however, have an ex- 
perience of the experiences of pleasure and pain of other purusas 
without having been affected by them. 'T'he ultimate principle or 
the Brahman is a principle of pure consciousness which underlies 

1 In the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, the work of the Pañcarātra school, niyati 
(destiny) and kdla (time) are the two manifestations of the power of trans- 
cendent kala as arising from amruddha. From this kala first arises the sattva- 
guna and from that the rajo-guna and thence the tamo-guna. 

It is further said that it is time which connects and separates. The kdla of 
course in its own turn derives its power from the self-perceiving activity (sudar- 
fana) of Visnu. That the prakrti transforms itself into its evolutes is also due to the 
dynamic function of kala. 

The Máfhara vrtti on the Sámkhya-káriká, however, refers to the doctrine 
of kala as the cause of the world (kdlah srjati bhütani, kalah samharate prajah | 
kàülah suptesu jagarti tasmat kdlas tu káranam) and refutes it by saying that there 
is no separate entity as kála (kalo пата па kas cit paddrtho’sti), there are only 
three categories, vyakta, avyakta and purusa, and kdla falls within them 
(оуакіат avyaktam purusa iti trayah eva padarthah tatra kálo antarbhütah). 

з The Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, however, explains the singular number by the 
concept of a conglomeration of purusa or a colony of cells, as the honey-comb, 


which behaves as a totality and also in à multiple capacity as separate cells. 
Abirbudhnya-samhità, v1. 33. 
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the reality of both the purusas, prakrti and its evolutes; and it is 
because they are emergent forms which have their essence in the 
Brahman that they can appear as connected together. The move- 
ment of the prakrti is also ultimately due to the spontaneous move- 
ment of the pure consciousness, the basic reality. 

The viveka and the aviveka, the distinction and the non- 
distinction, are all inherent in buddhi, and this explains why the 
purusas fail to distinguish themselves from the buddhi with which 
they are associated. The association of the purusas with the buddhi 
implies that it has in it both the characters of distinction and 
non-distinction. The difficulty is that the "revelation of the dis- 
tinction” is so opposed by the force of non-distinction that the 
former cannot find scope for its manifestation. It is the purpose of 
yoga to weaken the force of the tendency towards non-distinction 
and ultimately uproot it so that revelation of distinction may mani- 
fest itself. Now it may be asked what is the nature of this obstruc- 
tion. It may be replied that it is merely a negative condition con- 
sisting in the non-production of the cognition of the distinction 
through association with the products of prakrti, such as attach- 
ment and antipathy, through which we are continually passing. 
The Samkhya, however, says that the non-production of the dis- 
tinction is due to the extreme subtleness of the nature of buddhi 
and purusa which so much resemble each other that it is difficult 
to distinguish their nature. But this view of the Samkhya should 
not be interpreted as meaning that it is only the subtleness of the 
natures of these two entities that arrests our discriminating know- 
ledge regarding them. For had it been so, then the process of yoga 
would be inefficacious in attaining such a knowledge. The real 
reason is that our association with attachment and antipathy with 
regard to gross objects obstructs our discriminating vision re- 
garding these subtle entities. Our attachment to gross objects is 
also due to our long association with sense-objects. A philosopher, 
therefore, should try to dissociate himself from attachment with 
gross objects. The whole purpose of creation consists in furnishing 
materials for the experiences of риғиѕа which seems to undergo all 
experiential changes of enjoyment and suffering, of pleasure and 
pain, in and through the medium of buddhi. With the dissociation 
of buddhi, therefore, all experience ceases. The God is essentially 
pure consciousness, and though the knowledge of Him as such 
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brings about liberation, yet epithets of omnipotence, all-pervasive- 
ness and other personal characteristics are attributed to Him be- 
cause it is through an approach to God as a super-personal Being 
that devotion is possible, and it is through devotion and personal 
attachment that true knowledge can arise. It is said in the scrip- 
tures that God cannot be realized by tapas, gifts or sacrifices, but 
only by bhakti. The highest devotion is of the nature of love 
(attyuttama bhaktih prema-laksana). 

God remains within all as the inner controller and everything 
is revealed to His super-conscioüsness without the mediation of 
sense-consciousness. God is called all-pervasive because He is the 
cause of all and also because He is the inner controller. 

Bhakti consists in the whole process of listening to God's name, 
describing His virtues, adoration to Him, and meditation ulti- 
mately leading to true knowledge. These are all to be designated 
as the service of God. These processes of operations constituting 
bhakti are all to be performed with love. Bhiksu quotes Garuda 
purána to prove that the root “bhaj” is used in the sense of service. 
He also refers to the Bhagavata to show that the true bhakti is 
associated with an emotion which brings tears to the eyes, melts the 
heart and raises the hairs of the body. Through the emotion of 
bhakti one dissolves oneself as it were and merges into God's 
existence, just as the river Ganges does into the ocean. 

It will be seen from the above that Bhiksu urges on the doctrine 
of bhakti as love, as a way to the highest realization. The meta- 
physical views that he propounded give but small scope for the 
indulgence of such an attitude towards divinity. For, if the Ulti- 
mate Reality be of the nature of pure consciousness, we cannot have 
any personal relations with such a Being. The ultimate state of 
realization is also the entrance into a state of non-difference with 
this Ultimate Being, who is not Himself a person, and therefore no 
personal relations ought to be possible with Him. In the V jj&ana- 
mrta-bhasya, tv. 1. 3, Bhiksu says that at the time of dissolution or 
emancipation the individuals are not associated with any content of 
knowledge, and are therefore devoid of any consciousness, and 
being of the nature of unconscious entities like wood or stone they 


5 aham prakrstah bhaktito' anyaih sádhanaih drastum na 
fakyah, bhaktir eva kevalá mad-daríane sádhanam. 
lívara-gttà-tikà (MS. borrowed from N. N. Gopinatha Keaviraja, late 
Principal, Quecn's College, Benares). 
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enter into the all-illuminating great Soul just as rivers enter into the 
ocean. Again, it is this great Soul that out of its own will sends 
them forth like sparks of fire and distinguishes them from one 
another and goads them to action!. This great Soul or paramatman 
is the inner-controller and mover of our selves. But it may be re- 
membered that this great Soul is not also the Ultimate Principle, 
the pure consciousness, but is the manifestation of the pure con- 
sciousness in association with the sattvamaya body. Under the 
circumstances the metaphysical position does not allow of any per- 
sonal relation between the human beings and the Ultimate Entity. 
But yet the personal relation with the divinity as the ultimate con- 
sciousness not being philosophically possible, that relation is 
ushered in more out of a theistic tendency of Bhiksu than as a 
necessary natural conclusion. The theistic relation is also conceived 
in a mystical fashion in the indulgence of the emotions of love 
rising to a state of intoxication. Such a conception of Divine love 
is found in the Bhagavata-purana; and later on in the school of 
Vaisnavism preached by Caitanya. It is different from the con- 
ception of devotion or bhakti as found in the system of Ramanuja, 
where bhakti is conceived as incessant continual meditation. He 
seems to have been, therefore, one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
exponent of emotionalism in theism, if we do not take into account 
the Purànic emotionalism of the Bhagavata-purüna. There are 
instances in the writings of modern European philosophers also, 
where the difficult position does not justify an emotionalism that is 
preached merely out of the theistic experiences of a personal nature, 
and as an illustration one may refer to the idea of God of Pringle 
Pattison. In the conception of jiva or individuals also there seems 
to be an apparent contradiction. For while the purusas are some- 
times described as pure consciousness, they are at other times de- 
scribed as inert and wholly under the domination of paramatman 
The contradiction is to be solved by the supposition that the inert- 
ness is only relative, i.e. the purusas are to be regarded as them- 
selves inactive, being goaded to action by the inlying controller, 

1 tasmat pralaya-moksá-dau vtsaya-sambandhd-bhdvadt | kágtha-logtrá-divat 
jadáh sdnto jtvá madhyandind-dityavat sadd sarva-vabhdsake paramd-tmam 
villyante samudre nada-nadya iva punasca sa eva paramd-tmd sve-cchayd gni- 
vissphul ingavat tá-nupáyi-sambandhena svato vibhajyd'ntaryámt sa na prerayati 


tathd coktam caksugmatd’ ndhd iva nlyamáná iti atah sa eva mukhya átmá-ntarydmy 
amrtah. Viüfiánà-mria-bhágsya, ту. 1. 3. 
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paramatman. They are called “jaga,” resembling stone or wood only 
in the sense that they are inactive in themselves. But this inactivity 
should not be associated with want of consciousness. Being sparks 
of the eternal consciousness they are always of the nature of con- 
sciousness. Their activity, however, is derived from the paramat- 
man, so that, drawn by Him, they come out of the Eternal con- 
sciousness and play the role of a mundane individual and ultimately 
return to Brahman like rivers into the ocean at the time of emanci- 
pation. This activity of God is an eternal activity, an eternal 
creative impulse which is absolutely without any extraneous pur- 
pose (carama-karanasya krteh nityatvat)'. It proceeds from the 
spontaneous joy of God in a spontaneous manner like the process 
of breathing, and has no reference to the fulfilment of any purpose. 
In the Vyasa-bhásya it is said that the creation of God is for the 
benefit of living beings. But Bhiksu does not support any purpose 
at all. This activity is sometimes compared with the purposeless 
playful activity. But Bhiksu says that even if there is any slight 
purpose in play that also is absent in the activity of God. The 
action also proceeds spontaneously with the creative desire of God, 
for which no body or senses are necessary. He is identical with the 
whole universe and as such His action has no objective outside of 
Himself, as in the case of ordinary actions. Itis He who, depending 
upon the beginningless karma of human beings, makes them act for 
good or for evil. The karma itself, also being a part of His energy 
and a manifestation of His impulse, cannot be regarded as limiting 
His freedom. The analogy of the doctrine of grace where the king 
bestows his grace or withholds it in accordance with the good or bad 
Services of his servants is also regarded as helpful to conceive of the 
freedom of God in harmony with the deeds of the individual. If it 
is argued now, if the creative activity of God is eternal, it can de- 
pend on the karma, Bhiksu's reply is that the karmas act as accessory 
causes determining the eternal creative impulse of God as pro- 
ducing pleasurable and painful experiences. Following the trend 
of the Puránic method Bhiksu further suggests that it is the 
Hiranyagarbha created by God who appears as the law-giver of the 
law of karma, as manifested in the spontaneous activity of God. 
It is He, therefore, who is responsible for the suffering of humanity 


1 See Vijfiánd-myta-bhágya, п. 1. 32. 
3 Ibid. п. 1, 33. 
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in accordance with their karmas. God helps the process only by 
letting it go on in an unobstructed таппег!. In another passage 
he says that God perceives within Himself as parts of Him the 
jivas and their conditioning factors (upadhi) as associated with 
merit and demerit (dharma and adharma); associating these con- 
ditions with the jivas He brings them out of Himself. He is thus 
the maker of souls, just as the potter is the maker of pots?. 

The self is regarded as being itself untouchable and devoid of 
any kind of association (a-sanga). The association between prakrti 
and purusa, therefore, is not to be interpreted in the sense of a 
direct contact in the ordinary sense of the term, but the association 
is to be understood only as transcendental reflection through the 
conditioning factors which make the pure soul behave as a phe- 
nomenal self or jiva. The self has no knowledge as its quality or 
character, and is in itself pure consciousness, and there is at no time 
a cessation of this consciousness, which exists even during dream- 
less sleep. But in dreamless sleep there is no actual knowledge, as 
there is no content present at the time; and it is for that reason that 
the consciousness though present in the very nature of the self can- 
not be apperceived. The vásanás or desires existing in the antak- 
karana cannot affect the pure soul, for at that time the antahkarana 
remains in a dissolved condition. Knowledge of contents or ob- 
jects is possible only through reflections from the states of the 
buddhi. 'The pure consciousness being identical with the self, there 
cannot also be the self-consciousness involving the notion of a 
duality as subject and object during dreamless sleep. The pure 
consciousness remains the same and it is only in accordance with 
changes of mental state that knowledge of objects arises and passes 
away?. The j?vas are thus not to be regarded as themselves the 
products of the reflection of paramatman as the Sankarites suppose; 
for in that case the jivas would be absolutely unreal, and bondage 
and emancipation would also be unreal. 


D 


1 Vuñana-mrta-bhasya, n. 1. 33. 

а [swaro hi svd-msa-sva-sarira-méa-tulyau jtoa-tad-upádht svd-ntar-gatau 
dharma-di-sahitau sáksüd eva pasyann a-para-tantrah sva-lilayá samyoga-visesam 
brahmá-dinàm api dur-vibhdvyam kurvat kumbhakára iva ghatam. Ibid. 11. 1. 13. 

з Ibid. 1. 3. 5. 
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The Brahman and the World according to 
Vijfiana-mrta-bhàsya. 


The production, existence, maintenance, modification, decay 
and destruction of the world are from Brahman as God. He holds 
within Himself all the energies constituting the prakrti and purusas, 
and manifests Himself in other diverse forms; Brahman as pure 
consciousness is associated with the conditioning factor of His own 
being, the maya as pure sattva quality in all this creative activity, 
so from that great Being who is devoid of all afflictions, karmas and 
their fruits are also produced. The fact that the Brahma-sutra, її. 2, 
says that Brahman is that from which the world has come into 
being and is being maintained implies that the world as it is in its 
own reality is an eternal fact in the very being of the ultimately real 
and the unmanifested. The production, the transformation and the 
destruction of the world are only its phenomenal aspect!. Brahman 
is here regarded as the adhisthana-karana. This means that Brahman 
is the basis, the ground, the далаға (container) as it were of the 
universe in which it exists as undivided and as indistinguishable 
from it and which also holds the universe together. Brahman is 
the cause which holds together the material cause of the universe 
so that it may transform itself into it? Brahman is the principle 
of ultimate cause which renders all other kinds of causality possible. 
In the original Brahman, the prakrti and the purusas exist in the 
eternal consciousness and as such are held together as being one 
with it. T'he Brahman is neither changeable nor identifiable with 
prakrti and purusa. Yt is because of this that, though Brahman is of 
the nature of pure consciousness and unchangeable, yet it is re- 
garded as being one with the universe and as the material cause. 
The material cause or upadana-kàrana is the name which is given 
to changing material cause (the eikari-kárana) and to the ground 
cause or the adhisthána-karana. The underlying principle of both 
the ground cause (adhisthana-karana) and the material cause 
(upadana-karana) is that the effect is held in it as merged іп it or 

1 atra caPtad yata ity'anuktod. janmd-dyasya yata iti vacandd avyakta- 
rüpena jagan nityam eva ity ücáryyd-fayah. Vijfidnà-myta-bhásya, 1. 1. 2. 
* kim punar adhisthdna-kdranatvam ucyate tad «ой dhisthdna-kdranam 


yatra’ vibhaktam yeno’ pastabdham са sad upadand-kéranam karyd-kérena 
pdrinamate. Ibid. 
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indistinguishable from it!. The idea involved in avibhaga or опе- 
ness with the cause is not regarded as an ordinary relation of 
identity but as a sort of non-relational relation or a situation of 
uniqueness which cannot be decomposed into its constituents so 
that a relational bond may be affirmed of them. 'The upshot of the 
whole position is that the nature of the universe is so founded in 
Brahman which forms its ground that it cannot be regarded as a 
mere illusory appearance of it or as a modification or a product of 
it; but while these two possible ways of relation between the cause 
and the effect fail, the universe as such has no existence, significance 
or meaning without the ground in which it is sustained and which 
helps its evolutionary process. The ordinary relation of the sus- 
tainer and the sustained is inadequate here, for it implies a duality 
of independent existence; in the present case, however, where 
Brahman is regarded as the ground cause there is no such duahty 
and the universe cannot be conceived as apart from Brahman which 
forms its ground and essence while remaining unchanged in its 
transcendent reality. Thus, though it may have to be acknowledged 
that there is a relation between the two, the relation has to be con- 
ceived as the transcendental one, of which no analogy is found else- 
where. The seeming pictorial analogy which falls far short of the 
situation is to be found in the case where water is mixed with milk 2. 
Here the existence of the water is dependent upon the existence of 
the milk so long as the two exist in a mixed condition; and neither 
of them can be conceived without the other. The nature of the 
prakrti and the purusa is also manifested from the essence of God's 
nature as pure consciousness. The causality of substance, qualities 
and actions is also due to the underlying essence of God which 
permeates all things. The difference between the relation of 
samavaya and this unique relation of indistinguishableness in the 
ground is that while the former applies to the case of the intimate 
relation of the effects in and through themselves, the latter refers 
only to the special fact of the indistinguishable character of the 
effect in the cause, and has no reference to the relation of the effect- 
parts among themselves with reference to the whole as an insepar- 
able concatenation of effects. The ordinary organic relation such 


1 Küryd-vibhágd-dháratvasyai' vo’ p&éddna-samdanya-laksanatudt. Vijfiand- 
mrta-bhàsya, 1. 1. 2. 

3 avibháügai са dhdratdvat svarilpa-sambandha-viseso’ tyanta-sammisrapa- 
rüpo dugdha-jalady-ckatd-pratyaya-niydmakah. Ibid. 
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as that which subsists between the parts of a living body is thus 
different from that which is referred to here as the indistinguishable 
character of the effects in the ground. The parts of the universe as 
comprising the living and the non-living may be regarded as in- 
separably united with one another in the whole, but such a relation 
is an intimate relation between the effects, and the whole is nothing 
but an assemblage of these. This is what may be called the special 
feature of samavaya relation. But in the unique relation of in- 
distinguishableness in the ground the effect subsists in the ground 
in such a manner that the effect has no separate reality from the 
cause}. Brahman in this view is the basis ог the substratum—the 
ground which supports the totality of the unity of prakrti and the 
purusas to evolve itself into the universe with its varied forms?. It 
does not, therefore, in itself participate in the changing evolution 
and transformation of world-forms, but it always exists as one with 
it, and being in it and supported by it, it develops into the world. 

Уіјйапа Bhiksu says that the Vaisesikas believe that God is the 
dynamic or the instrumental agent, whereas he thinks that the 
causality of God cannot be regarded as being either of the samavdyt, 
asamavayi or nimitta types, but is a fourth kind of conception— 
cause as ground or container?. He also describes this type of causa- 
tion as being adhisthana, a term with which we are familiar in 
Sankara Vedanta. But the difference between the two kinds of 
conception of adhisthana Ёйтапа is indeed very great, for while 
Bhiksu considers this to be the unchangeable ground which sustains 
the movements of the principle of change in it inan undivided unity, 
Sankara regards adhisthana as the basis of all changes which are 
unreal in themselves. According to Bhiksu, however, the changing 
phenomena are not unreal, but they are only changes which are the 
modifications of a principle of change which subsists in an un- 
divided unity with the ground cause. When they say that the world 
is both being and non-being (sad-asadrüpa), and is hence unreal 
and illusory, the Sankarites suffer from a grave misconception. The 


1 tatra samavdya-sambandhena yatrá' vibhdgas tad vikdri-kdranam; yatra ca 
káryasya kharand'otbhdgena avibhdgas tad adhisthdna-kdranam. Ibid. 

! yadi hi paramá-tmà dehavat sarvam Катапат nd’dhitistheta tarhi dravya- 
guna-karmd-di-sddhdrand-khila-kdrye ittham miila-kdranam na sydt. Jlívara- 
gita-bhdsya. MS. 

* asmdbhis tu samavdy-asamavdyibhydm uddsinam nimitta-kdranebhyas ca 
vtlaksanatayd caturtham ddhéra-kdranatuam, Ibid. 
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world is called sat and asat (being and non-being), because it re- 
presents the principle of becoming or change. It is affirmed as 
“this” and yet because it changes it is again not affirmed as “ (ћіѕ.” 
The future forms of the changing process are also non-existent as 
it were in the present form and the present form is also non- 
existent as it were in the future forms that are to be. Thus, any of 
its forms may be regarded as not existing and hence false when 
compared with an entity that always exists and in the same form". All 
objects of the world so far as they are pastand future are contradicted 
by their present states and are therefore regarded as false, but so far as 
they are perceived in their present state they are regarded as real?. 

The universe has, however, an eternal and immutable form as 
pure consciousness in the very nature of Brahman from which it is 
separated out as the world of matter and souls. The pure con- 
sciousness in itself is the only ultimate reality which is ever the 
same and is not subject to any change or process of becoming. Both 
the individual souls and the world of matter are ultimately dis- 
solved and merged in Brahman, the pure and ultimate conscious- 
ness. These, therefore, are regarded as being names and forms 
when compared with the ultimate changeless Reality, Brahman?. 
But this does not mean that the universe of matter and souls is 
absolutely unreal and mere máya or illusion. If all that appears 
were absolutely false, then all moral values would disappear and ай 
notions of bondage and emancipation would become meaningless. 
If the falsity of all things except the pure consciousness can be 
proved by any means, that itself would prove that such proofs have 
validity and that therefore there are other things over and above 
pure consciousness which may be valid. If such proofs are invalid 
but can establish the validity of pure consciousness as against the 
validity of all other things, then such proofs may also prove the 
reality of all other things in the world. It may be held that what 
ordinary people consider as true can be proved to be invalid by 
what is regarded by them as valid means of proof; but on the 
Sankarite view nothing is regarded as valid and therefore there are 


1 eka-dharmena sattva-dasdydm parindms-vastindm atitd-ndgata-dharmena 
asattudt. Vijfidnà-mrta-bhágya, 1. 1. 3. 

2 ghatd-dayo hi anágatá-dy-avasthágu vyaktá-dy-avasthábhir bddhyante it. 
ghatd-dayo mithyd-sabdena ucyante vidyamdna-dharmats ca tadanim na badhyante 
iti satyd ity apt ucyante. Ibid. 

з jfidna-svarilpah paramd-tmd sa eva satyah Jivás cd’msatayd amsiny ektbhutah 


athavd’ vayavativena paramd-tmd-peksayd te’ py asantah. Ibid 
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no proofs by which the validity of the world-process can be main- 
tained. But the reply that naturally comes to such a view is that 
though the validity of the world may not be proved, yet that does 
not lead to the conclusion that the world-process is unreal; for even 
if its validity is not proved, its validity or reality may at least be 
doubtful. There is, therefore, nothing by which we may come to 
any conclusion about its invalidity and unreality. The reality of the 
universe is of a different order from that of Brahman, which is of 
the nature of pure consciousness, as the former consists of practical 
efficiency (artha-krzya-karitva). But even though in the state of a 
changing process the reality of the world is only its reality as be- 
coming and as causal efficiency, yet it has also an ultimate reality in 
itself, since it has come into being from the ultimate reality, 
Brahman. The world of matter and souls exists in God as pure 
consciousness and therefore as one with Hirn. When from out of its 
state as pure consciousness it is manifested as the world of matter 
and souls, we mark it as the stage of creation. When again they re- 
tire back into God as being one with His consciousness, that is 
marked as the state of dissolution!. The universe of matter and 
souls is also ultimately to be regarded as being of the nature of 
consciousness, and is as such a constituent of the ultimate pure 
consciousness in which it remains as it were merged and lost. The 
world of visible forms and changes is also thus of the nature of 
thought, and only the ignorant regard them as mere objects?. When 
the scriptural texts speak of the identity of the world and Brahman 
they refer to this ultimate state in which the world exists in the pure 
consciousness— Brahman as one with it. But it is not only in the 
state of dissolution that the world exists in Brahman in undivided 
unity, but in the state of creation also the world exists in Brahman 
as one with it, for all the so-called mechanical and other kinds of 
forces that are to be found in matter and which constitute its 
reality are but the energy of God. And as the energy is always 
conceived as being one with that which possesses it, it is believed 
that the world with all its changes exists in God?. In the state of 


1 pralayehi pum-prakrtyd-dikam jfiána-rüpenai'va rüpyate na tu artha-rüpena 
arthato vyafijaka-vyüpárá-bhávàt. Vijfiáná-mrta-bhágya, 1. 1. 4. 

з jfüána-svarüpam akhilam jagad etad abuddhayah 1. artha-svartipam фаќуапіо 
bhramyante moha-samplave. Ibid. 

3 faktimat-kdrya-kárand-bhedenai'va brahmá-dvaitam bodhayanti...ayam ca 
sárva-kdlo brahmam prapasicá-bhedah. Ibid. 
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pralaya the world-energies exist in God as some form of conscious- 
ness or conscious energy which is later on manifested by Him as 
material energy or matter. The unity of the world-energies in God 
is such that though these retain some kind of independence yet it 
is so held up and mixed up as it were in the reality of God that it 
cannot be separated from Him. Their independence consists in the 
fact that they are of the nature of energy, but as God possesses them 
they can have no existence and they cannot be conceived as apart 
from Him. As thus described the world of matter has no permanent 
reality, and the consciousness of this fact may be called the badha 
or contradiction (paramarthika-sattva-bhava-niscaya eva bádhahy. 
But in spite of this badha the universe has a relative or vyavaharika 
existence (tadréa-bàdhe' pi ca sati jnéna-sadhana-dinam vyavaharika- 
sattvat). 

The causality of prakrti and parusa is limited to their specific 
capacities which determine the nature of modifications. But God is 
the universal all-cause behind them which not only shows itself 
through these specific limitations but which regulates the inner 
harmony and order subsisting in them and in their mutual relations. 
Thus the visual organ is limited in its function to the operation of 
vision, and the tactile organ is limited in its function to the opera- 
tion of touch, but the functions and activities of all these are 
organized by the individual self which operates and manifests 
itself through them. Thus Brahman in this sense may be regarded 
as being both the instrumental and the material cause?. According 
to Samkhya and Yoga the prakrti is supposed to be associated with 
the Purugas through the inner and inherent teleology, but according 
to the Vedantic view as interpreted by Bhiksu their mutual associa- 
tion is due to the operation of God ?. 


1 Vgfidnd-mrta-bhásya, 1. x. 4. 

a brahmanas tu sarva-saktikatvdt tat-tad-upádhibhih sarva-kdranatvam yathá 
caksurd-dindm daríaná-di-káranatvam yat praty-ekam asti tat sarvam sarvá- 
dhyaksasya jlvasya bhavati, etena jagate’ bhinna-nimitto-paddnattvam vydakhyd- 
tam. Ibid. 1. 1. 2. 

3 sdmkhya-yogibhyam purusa-rtha-prayuhktá praerttih. svayam eva purusena 
ddya-jivena samyuyyate. . .asmábhis tu prakrti-purusa-samyoga Wvarena kriyate. 
Ibid. 
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The Individual. 


In his commentary on the [svara-gita, Bhiksu says that the more 
universal has a wider sphere than the less universal and therefore 
it is called Brahman in relation to it. The cause of an effect is wider 
and more universal than the effect and is therefore called Brahman 
in comparison with it. Thus there is a hierarchy of Brahmans. But 
that which is at the apex of the hierarchy is the highest universal 
and the ultimate cause, and is therefore called the highest Brahman. 
Brahman is thus the highest and the ultimate reality. The deter- 
minations that make the universe of matter exist in Brahman as 
merged in its nature as thought. Creation means that these de- 
terminations which exist there in a potential form and without any 
operation are manifested and made operative as the world of nature. 
God in His nature as pure consciousness has a full and complete 
acquaintance of all the possible developments and modifications of 
the pre-matter as evolving into the actual universe. The starting 
point in the evolution of the pre-matter or prakrti is the moment 
of its association with the spirits. The scriptural text says that the 
Lord entered into the prakrti and the purusas, disturbed the equi- 
librium and associated them with one another. The purusas are, 
however, like sparks of consciousness and it is not possible to 
produce any disturbance in them. The disturbance is thus produced 
in the prakrti and the effect of such disturbance in the prakrti on 
the purusas is interpreted as seeming disturbances in the purusas 
as well. The purusas are to be conceived as being parts of God and 
there cannot be a real identity between the purusas and the 
Brahman. The so-called identity between the purusas and the 
Brahman refers merely to the fact of the purusas being the con- 
stituent entities in the being of God such as that which exists be- 
tween the parts and the whole. The assertion of the Sankarites that 
the individual soul is the same as Brahman and that the difference 
is due to external limitations of nescience or on account of reflec- 
tions through it is wrong. The kind of unity that exists between the 
individual souls and the Brahman lies in the fact that they are in- 
distinguishable in character from it (avibhaga). If the reality of 
individual souls is denied, that would amount to a denial of religious 
and moral values and of bondage and emancipation. 
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In this connection it is also urged that the individual souls are 
derived from God just as sparks come out of fire or the son comes 
out of the father. 'T'he individual souls resemble God so far as they 
are of the nature of pure consciousness. But though they have 
come out of Him, yet they retain their individuality and thus pre- 
serves for them the sphere of their moral career. 'The individual 
souls are free and emancipated in their own nature, they are all- 
pervasive and they also hold the universe within them in their 
consciousness. In all these they share the nature of Brahman. But 
in association with the limiting conditions (upadhi) they appear 
as finite and limited. When the entire career of the individual souls 
is known as existing in Brahman as part of it, as being manifested 
out of it as separate entities, as leading a career of their own in 
association with the limiting conditions and ultimately dissociating 
themselves from them and realizing their own natures as one with 
Brahman and in a sense different from it, this is the true philosophic 
knowledge and realization of their own nature. When the indi- 
viduals start their career and destiny in life they are different from 
Brahman; but there was a time when they remained in one un- 
divided unity with Brahman. But in spite of this unity the Brahman 
is always felt as different and as the other of the individuals, and 
this difference is never sublated!. But the difference of this view 
from the Samkhya is that the Samkhya is satisfied only with con- 
sidering the individuality and separateness of the purusas, but the 
Vedantic view as interpreted herein cannot ignore the fact that in 
spite of their separateness they are one in essence with Brahman 
and have sprung out of it, and after the fulfilment of their career of 
individuality and destiny will again be merged in it, and even during 
their mundane career have an aspect of undividedness with Brahman 
inasmuch as they are the powers or energies of it?. The difference 
that exists between the individuals and Brahman is most apparent 
during the mundane career on account of the fact that the world of 
nature has a separate existence in the consciousness of the individual 
centres and each one of them is limited to his own experiences. 
But at the time of dissolution, when the world of nature merges in 
the Brahman as a potential level of its energies, the individuals are 


1 bheda-bhedau vibhdgda-vibhdga-ripau kdla-bhedena aviruddhau anyonyd- 
bhávas ca jtva-brahmanor átyantika eva. Vijfiánà-mrta-bhásya, 1. І. 2. 

3 ata idam brahmá-tma-jfiaánam | vivikta-jtva-jfüánát sámkhyo-ktád api sre- 
ttham. Ibid. 1. r. 2. 
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also merged in it and have no separate spheres of experience for 
themselves and thus cease to have any descriptive definition of 
themselves. 

The nature of the relation of part and whole that exists between 
the individuals and Brahman is regarded as that subsisting between 
the son and the father. The father is reborn in the son. Before birth 
the son lies in a state of undivided unity in the vital energy of the 
father and yet when he separates out of him it is the same vital 
energy of the father that repeats itself in its new career and has a 
sphere of activity which is definitely its own. Again, when it is said 
that the individuals are parts of Brahman, it should not be inter- 
preted to mean that they have any share in the existence of Brahman 
as God or world-creator. God is not homogeneous in His nature, 
but the element of individuation and differentiation always exists 
in Him. Had He been a homogeneous being His parts would have 
no specific differentiation and they would be like the parts of space 
which are always indistinguishable from one another. But the fact 
that God has within Him the principle of differentiation explains 
the fact that the individuals resemble Brahman only in the aspect 
of their consciousness but have no share in His creative functions 
or omnipotence. 'The Samkhyists hold that salvation is attained 
through dissociation of attachment as “mine” to one's experiences, 
mental faculties, senses, understanding and body, owing to one's 
knowledge of the fact that the self is the self-shining entity to which 
all experiences appear and within which they are held together as 
one with it though they are all different from it. But the Vedànta as 
herein interpreted holds that the attachment as “mine” vanishes 
with the knowledge of self as pure consciousness, with the know- 
ledge of God as the being from which they come into being, by 
which they are maintained and into which they ultimately return, 
and with the knowledge that they all exist in the consciousness of 
God as parts of it; and that the self is not the real enjoyer of the 
experiences but is only the consciousness in which the universe and 
its experiences shine forth. Thus, though both in the Samkhya and 
in the Vedanta as herein interpreted salvation is attained through 
the dissolution of the false attachment as ‘‘mine-ness,” the dis- 
solution of ‘‘mine-ness”’ is here due to an entirely different philo- 
sophic conception!. 

1 Virfidnd-mrta-bhdgya, р. 56. 
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Consciousness is not a quality but it is the very substance of the 
self. Just as light is a substance which illuminates other things, so 
consciousness is also a substance which illuminates other things. 
When one says “I know it," knowledge appears to be a quality of 
“I” which is neither self nor a homogeneous entity. The “I” is a 
complex of sense-faculties, understanding, etc., to which a quality 
can be attributed; the self is not a complex entity, but a homo- 
geneous simple substance—the consciousness. 'The complex entity, 
the “1,” expresses all things by a manifestation of consciousness. 
Bliss or happiness, however, cannot be regarded as a self-revealing 
substance, but it is an independent substance like sorrow which is 
revealed by consciousness. Neither the Brahman nor the self can 
therefore be regarded as being of the nature of bliss or happiness 
as this is a modification of prakrti and has therefore to be regarded 
as expressible (drsya) and not as expressing (darsana). The con- 
sciousness requires the intermediary of intellectual functions for 
the illumination of objects, but consciousness in itself does not re- 
quire the intermediary of any other functions, as such a view would 
lead only to an infinite regressus without solving the point at issue. 
It is also wrong to suppose that the principle of consciousness 
exercises any operation in order to reveal itself, for an entity cannot 
operate on itself (karma-kartr-virodhat). If for the above reasons 
the self cannot be regarded as being of the nature of bliss, then at 
the time of salvation also there cannot be any bliss in the self. 'T'here 
is only a cessation of sorrow at that time, or rather a cessation of 
both happiness and sorrow which is technically called a state of 
happiness or sukha (sukham duhkha-sukhaá-tyayahy. At the time 
of emancipation all conditioning factors such as the intellectual 
functions and the like are dissolved and as a consequence thereof 
all experiences of pleasure and pain also vanish, for these are sub- 
stances belonging to objects which were presented to the self 
through these conditions. When the Upanisads say that the self is 
dearest to us, it need not necessarily be supposed that it is the 
pleasure that is dearest to us, for the self may be regarded as being 
valued for its own sake; it may also be supposed that pleasure here 
means the cessation of раіп?, The desire for immortality or con- 


1 Vijfiáná-mrtá-bháyya, 1. 1. 2. 
3 dtmatvasyda’ pi prema-prayojakatudt duhkha-nivrtti-rüpattvád vd bodhyam. 
Ibid. 
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tinued existence of the self illustrates the feeling of fondness that 
we all have for ourselves. 'The other view, that the ultimate object 
of realization is extermination of all sorrow is also not open to any 
objection on the ground that pleasure and pain never belonged to 
the selves; for the association of pleasure and pain is only with re- 
ference to their enjoyment and suffering and not directly as a bond 
of attachment to the self. The term “‘bhoga,” which may be trans- 
lated only semi-accurately as “experience,” has a twofold applica- 
tion as referring to buddhi or psychosis and to purusa. The prakrtt 
is composed of sukha, dukkha and moka substances, and buddhi is an 
evolute of the prakrti; therefore, when the buddhi is in association 
with sukha or duhkha, such an association supplies the buddhi with 
the stuff of which it is made and thus sustains and maintains its 
nature and constitution. But when the word bhoga has a reference 
to purusa, it means that the pleasure or sorrow held in the buddhi is 
reflected on it and is thereby intuited. It is this intuition of pleasure 
and pain through their reflection in the purusa that is regarded as 
their bhoga or experience by purusa. The buddhi cannot have any 
bhoga or experience, even in a remote sense of the term, for the 
simple reason that it is unconscious. But it may well be argued that 
since the purusa is not in reality the ego, it cannot have any ex- 
perience in any real sense of the term; and since it cannot in reality 
have any experience of sorrow, it cannot in reality regard its cessa- 
tion as being of the utmost value to it. The reply to such an objec- 
tion is that the realization of the fact that the cessation of sorrow is 
of ultimate value to the experiencer, the purusa, leads the suddhi on 
its onward path of progress. Had it not been so there would be no 
movement of the buddhi on lines of utility. So though pleasure and 
pain do not belong to purusa, they may yet be experienced by it and 
the buddhi may be guided by such experiences. 

When the Upanisad says “that art thou,” the idea at the back 
of it is that the self is not to be identified with any of the elements 
of the psychosis—the buddhi—or with any of the evolutes of the 
prakrti. The self is part of the pure consciousness—the Brahman. 
When a man learns from the Upanisad text or one’s teacher that he 
is a part of Brahman he tries to realize it through a process of 
meditation. The difference of the Vedantic view from that of 
Samkhya is that the latter rests with the individual selves as the 
ultimate entities whereas the former emphasizes the Brahman as 
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the ultimate reality, and also the fact that the reality of all other 
things, the selves and the matter, depends ultimately on their 
participation in it. 


Brahma-Experience and Experience. 


Cause may be defined as the productivity due to direct and im- 
mediate perception of the material cause. The buddhi is regarded 
as an effect because, like jugs and other things, it is produced 
through some direct and immediate intuition of its causal material. 
This naturally implies that the buddhi has a causal material which 
is directly perceived by some Being and to which His creative 
activity is directed and this Being is God. It is said in the Brahma- 
sütras that Brahman can be known by the testimony of the scrip- 
tures. But this cannot be true, for the Upanisads say that the 
Brahman cannot be expressed by words or known by intellect. 
The reply to this is that the denial contemplated in such passages 
refers only to the fact that Brahman cannot be known in entirety or 
in its uniqueness by the scriptural texts, but these passages do not 
mean that it is not possible to have a generic knowledge of the 
nature of Brahman. It is only when we have such a generic know- 
ledge from the scriptures that we enter the sphere from which we 
may proceed further and further through the processes of Yoga and 
have ultimately a direct intuitive apperception of it. The specific 
nature of God as devoid of any quality or character only means that 
His nature is different from the nature of all other things, and 
though such a nature may not be realized by ordinary perception, 
inference or other sources of knowledge, there cannot be any objec- 
tion to its being apprehended by the intuition of Yoga meditation. 
There are some Vedantists who think that the Brahman cannot be 
felt or apprehended intuitively, but there is a mental state or func- 
tion (ortti) which has the Brahman as its object. Such a mental 
state destroys the nescience and as a result of this the Brahman 
shines forth. But Bhiksu objects to this and says that the urtt: or 
mental function is admitted for relating the consciousness or the 
self with the objects, but once this connection is effected the objects 
are directly apprehended; so, in order to bring Brahman within the 
sphere of knowledge, the intuitive apperception is in itself sufficient 
for the purpose. It cannot be held that, since Brahman is itself of 

рїп зо 
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the nature of pure illumination, no special intuitive apprehension 
is necessary and that the existence of the mental function or vrtti 
was admitted for explaining the dissolution of ajfiana; for Brahman, 
being of the nature of consciousness, can be realized only through 
intuitive apprehension which is itself of the nature of knowledge. 
Since all apprehension is direct and immediate, self-knowledge 
must also be of the same kind. There is also no necessity to assume 
a principle of obstruction which has to be overcome as a condition 
of the rise of knowledge. In the state of deep dreamless sleep a 
principle of obstruction in the shape of the function of tamas has 
to be admitted in order to explain the absence of knowledge which 
leads to the absence of all cognitive or practical behaviour. To the 
opponent's idea that since Brahman is self-luminous it cannot have 
any relation with anything else, and that since Brahman and the 
self are identical there cannot be any self-knowledge of Brahman, 
for the Brahman cannot be both the knower and the known, 
Bhiksu's reply is that self-luminousness does not mean unrclated- 
ness; and the absolute identity of the self and the Brahman cannot 
also be admitted, and even if it be admitted we can explain the 
method of Brahma-knowledge by the same manner in which our 
experiential knowledge or self-consciousness can be explained. 
Bhiksu thinks that since we do not find in the Brahma-sutras 
any account of the origin and growth of knowledge, the Samkhya- 
Yoga account of knowledge may well be accepted on account of the 
general affinity of the Samkhya-Yoga ideas with the Vedanta. 
According to the Samkhya-Yoga there is first a contact of the senses 
with their respective objects and as a result the tamas aspect of the 
buddhi is subordinated at the time; and the buddhi as pure sattva 
assumes the form of the object. This state of buddhi is called an 
objective state of the buddhi or a sensory idea or state (sa buddhya- 
vastha vtsayaü-kará buddhi-vrttir ity ucyate). During dreams 
and contemplative states images of external objects arise in the 
mind and are directly perceived and therefore valid. The connec- 
tion of the purusa with the external objects is thus effected through 
the intermediary of the buddhi. So long as the buddhi remains im- 
pure the purusa cannot get itself related to objects through it. It 
is for this reason that during deep sleep when the buddhi is domi- 
nated by tamas the purusa-consciousness cannot manifest itself or 
make itself related with other objects. As soon as the buddhi is 
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modified into a sensory or image-state it is reflected in the purusa, 
which then reveals it as a flash of conscious state. It is in this 
manner that the pure infinite consciousness can manifest itself into 
finite forms of objects. As the buddhi is constantly transforming 
itself into various forms and reflecting them on the purusa from 
beginningless time there is a continuous flow of conscious states 
only occasionally punctuated by dreamless sleep. The purusa in its: 
turn is also reflected in the buddhi and thereby gives rise to the 
notion of ego. In this connection Bhiksu criticizes the view of 
Vacaspati that the reflection of the purusa in the buddhi is sufficient 
to explain the cognitive situation, and says that a reflection of con- 
sciousness cannot itself be conscious and hence cannot explain why 
the states of buddhi should appear as conscious. But the assumption 
that the states of buddhi are reflected in the consciousness explains 
their real connection with consciousness. It may be said that since 
it is only the reflections that are associated with consciousness, the 
things.as they exist are not known. The reply to such an objection 
is that the buddhi-states are but copies of the external objects; and 
if the copies are intelligized, we have in the validity of such direct 
acquaintance of the copies the guarantee of their application to 
objects. It may be said again that when the reflections of the 
buddhi-states in the consciousness appear as one with it and there- 
fore produce the phenomenon of knowledge we have in such phe- 
nomena an illusory unity of the consciousness with the states; our 
knowledge then becomes illusory. The reply to such an objection 
is that even if there is an element of illusion in knowledge, that does 
not touch the reality and validity of the objects to which such 
knowledge refers. Valid knowledge (prama) thus consists of this 
reflection of the buddhi-states in the purusa. The fruit of the cog- 
nitive process (pramana-phala) belongs to the pure consciousness or 
the purusa who thus behaves as the knower, though he is absolutely 
unattached to all experiences. The Vaisesikas lay stress оп the 
appearance of knowledge as produced and destroyed and therefore 
regard knowledge as being produced or destroyed by the colloca- 
tion of causes. The reflection of the mental states to purusa is ex- 
plained by them as if the knowledge belonged to the self. The 
Vedáàntic epistemological process in which the purusa appears to be 
the knower and the enjoyer is explained by them as being due to a 
separate cognitive process called anu-vyavasáya. 
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'ТҺе transcendental experience of God has also to be explained 
on the basis of the origin of ordinary experientia! knowledge. 
Through the understanding of the meaning of the scriptural texts 
and by the processes of Yoga there arises in the buddhi a modifica- 
tion of the form “І am Brahman.” This valid form of modification, 
being reflected in the purusa, is revealed as an intuitive apperception 
of the fact as true self-knowledge belonging to purusa. The dif- 
ference between ordinary experiential knowledge and this know- 
ledge is that it destroys egoism (abhimana). In such a conception 
of self-knowledge the objection that the self cannot be both the 
knower and the known does not hold good; for the self that is 
known, being a mental state, is different in character from the 
transcendent self which knows it. The transcendent self as such is 
the knower, while its reflection in the buddhi as coming back to it 
is the self that is known!. The objection that the admission of the 
possibility of self-knowledge stands against the doctrine of the self- 
luminosity of the self is not valid. The self-luminosity of the self 
simply means that it shines by itself and does not require the aid of 
any conditions to manifest itself. 


Self-Luminosity and Ignorance. 


Citsukha has defined self-luminosity as that which not being 
knowable may yet be treated or felt as immediate (avedyatve sati 
aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyatvam). Bhiksu argues that such a de- 
finition of self-luminosity (svaprakasatva) is quite inadmissible. It 
is nowhere so defined in the Upanisads and it does not follow from 
the etymology of the word svaprakasatva. The etymology only in- 
dicates the meaning “known by itself." Again, if a thing is not 
known or cognized, it cannot for that simple reason have any rela- 
tion to us; and such a meaning would be directly against the 
scriptural testimony which affirms that the ultimate truth can be 
apprehended or intuited. It may be suggested that though the 
Brahma-state of the mind cannot be directly known yet it will have 
the effect of removing the avidyà in the рити а. But this is open to 
various objections. Firstly, the self-luminous is a valid means of 
knowledge—a pramana; but the mere removal of the avidya from 


1 dtmá'pi bimba-rüpena jñätā bhavati svagata-sva-pratibimba-ripena ca 
jneyah. Vijidnd-mrta-bhdsya, 1. 1. 3. 
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the purusa cannot be regarded as valid knowledge or a pramana. In 
this connection it is also relevant to ask the meaning of the term 
“vidya.” If it means an illusory mental state, it must be a state of 
the buddhi, and its destruction must also belong to the buddhi and 
not to the purusa. If it means the psychical instincts or root- 
inclinations which are the cause of errors, then also since such root- 
instincts belong to the gunas of the prakrti the destruction of such 
root-instincts must also qualify the prakrti. If it is regarded as a 
tamas—substance which covers the self, the supposition would be 
inadmissible, for if the tamas inherent in the buddhi is not removed 
there cannot be any modification of the buddhi copying the object 
in it, and if the tamas in the buddhi is once so removed then there 
cannot be any reflection of it in the purusa. Thus the view that 
knowledge leads to the dissolution of the veil of ignorance cannot be 
supported. The veil is only related to the instruments of knowledge, 
such as the eye, and cannot therefore be regarded as having any- 
thing to do with the pure consciousness. The explanation of the 
rise of knowledge as being due to the removal of the veil in the pure 
consciousness cannot therefore be justified. There cannot be any 
veil in the self. If the self be of the nature of pure consciousness, 
there cannot be any veil of ignorance inherent in it as the two sup- 
positions are self-contradictory. Again, if it is supposed that the 
world-appearance is due to the operation of the principle of ig- 
norance or avidyà in the mind and if it is supposed that true know- 
ledge dispels such ignorance, then we are led to the absolutely 
unwarrantable conclusion that the world may be destroyed by 
knowledge, or that when one self attains true knowledge the world- 
appearance as such ceases, or that when emancipation is attained 
during the lifetime of a saint he will have no experience of the 
world around him. If it is held that the emancipated saint has still 
an element of ignorance in him, then the theory that knowledge 
destroys ignorance has to be given up. Moreover, if the self be 
regarded as being absolutely unattached to anything (a-sariga), it 
is wrong to suppose that it would be associated with avidya or 
ignorance. The veil can have reference only to the mental states, 
but it cannot have any relation to pure and unchangeable conscious- 
ness; for we have no analogy for such a thing. Again, if it is held 
that there is natural association of ignorance with pure conscious- 
ness, such an association can never be broken off. If such an 
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association be regarded as the consequence of some causal con- 
dition, it may well be said that such causality may be found in the 
mental states themselves. At least this would be a much simpler 
supposition than the primary assumption of a relationship of 
avidyà with pure consciousness and then to assume the operation 
of the mental states to dissolve it. 'T'he association of a veil with the 
mental states has to be admitted at least in the case of deep sleep, 
swoon or senility. Thus, if the veil has to be associated with the 
mental states, as the instrument of knowledge, it is quite unneces- 
sary to assume it with reference to the self or pure consciousness. 
Pataüjali, in his Yoga-sutra, has defined avidyá as a mental state 
which apprehends the non-eternal as the eternal, the impure as the 
pure, the pleasure as sorrow. It is not, therefore, to be regarded as 
a separate substance inseparably associated with pure conscious- 
ness. In the same way it is wrong to define knowledge as the 
cessation of avidya, which belongs to the purusa in this capacity. 
The proper way of representing it would be to say that knowledge 
arises in the purusa with the cessation of avidyd in the mental states. 
With the rise of the final knowledge as “1 am Brahman” towards 
which the whole teleological movement of the prakrti for the 
purusa was tending, the ultimate purpose of the prakrt: for the sake 
of the purusa is realized, and that being so the teleological bond 
which was uniting or associating the buddhi with the purusa is torn 
asunder and the mind or the buddhi ceases to have any function to 
discharge for the sake of the purusa. With the destruction of false 
knowledge all virtue and vice also cease and thus there is the final 
emancipation with the destruction of the integrity of the buddhi. 
Avidyà (false knowledge), asmitd (egoism), raga (attachment), dvesa 
(antipathy), abhinivesa (self-love) may all be regarded as avidya or 
false knowledge which is their cause, and avidyà may also be re- 
garded as tamas which is its cause. This tamas obstructs the mani- 
festation of sattva and it is for this reason that there is false know- 
ledge. When the tamas is dominated by the sattva, the sattva mani- 
fests through its instrumentality the ultimate self. The words 
"knowledge" (jfi@na) and “ignorance” (ajfána) are used in the 
scriptures to denote sattva and tamas. The word tamas is used to 
denote ajfiana and there is no such ajfiána as indescribable or in- 
definite entity as is supposed by the Sankarites. In ordinary ex- 
periential knowledge this tamas is only temporarily removed, but 
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in the case of the rise of true and ultimate knowledge the power 
of the gunas to undergo modification for the sake of the relevant 
purusa is destroyed. Before the sattva can show itself in its own 
ortti or state, it must dominate the tamas which would have resisted 
the sattva state. Thus the ontological opposition of the sattva and 
the tamas must settle their differences before a psychological state 
can make its appearance. 


Relation of Samkhya and Vedanta 
according to Bhiksu. 


Bhiksu thinks that the Samkhya and Yoga philosophies are 
intimately connected with the Vedànta and are referred to in the 
Upanisads. For this reason when certain topics, as for example the 
problem of experiential knowledge, are not described in the 
Vedanta, these are to be supplemented from the Samkhya and 
Yoga. If there is any seeming antagonism between the two, these 
also have to be so explained that the opposition may be reconciled. 
Bhiksu takes this attitude not only towards Samkhya-yoga but also 
towards Nyàya-Vaisesika, and the Paricaratra. According to him 
all these systems have their basis in the Vedas and the Upanisads 
and have therefore an internal affinity which is not to be found in 
the Buddhists. The Buddhists are therefore the only real opponents. 
Thus he attempts to reconcile all the astika systems of philosophy 
as more or less supplementary to one another or at least presenting 
differences which can be reconciled if they are looked at from the 
proper angles of vision. Bhiksu collects his materials from the 
Upanisads, the Puranas and the smrtis and tries to build his system 
of interpretation on that basis. It may, therefore, be regarded on 
the whole as a faithful interpretation of the theistic Vedanta which 
is the dominant view of the Puranas in general and which repre- 
sents the general Hindu view of life and religion. Compared with 
this general current of Hindu thought, which flows through the 
Puranas and the smrtis and has been the main source from which the 
Hindu life has drawn its inspiration, the extreme Samkhya, the 
extreme Vedanta of Sankara, the extreme Nyàya, and the extreme 
dualism of Madhva may be regarded as metaphysical formalisms of 
conventional philosophy. Bhiksu’s philosophy is a type of bheda- 
bheda which has shown itself in various forms in Bhartr-prapafica, 
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Bhiaskara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka and others. The general viewpoint 
of this bheda-bheda philosophy is that it believes in the reality of the 
universe as well as in its spirituality, the distinctness of the in- 
dividual souls as well as in their being centres of the manifestation 
of God, morai freedom and responsibility as well as a spiritual 
determinism, a personal God as well as an impersonal reality, the 
ultimate spirit in which matter and pre-matter are dissoved into 
spirituality, an immanent teleology pervading through matter and 
souls both in their origin and mutual intercourse as well as in 
the holiness of the divine will, omnipotence and omniscience, 
in the superior value of knowledge as well as of love, in the 
compulsoriness of moral and social duties as well as in their 
abnegation 

The ordinary classical Samkhya is well known to be atheistic 
and the problem arises as to how this may be reconciled with theism 
and the doctrine of incarnations. In interpreting sūtra I. I. 5, 
of the Brahma-sütra, Bhiksu says that since the scriptures say 
that “it perceived or desired," Brahman must be a Person, for de- 
sire or perception cannot be attributed to the inanimate pre-matter 
(prakrti). Sankara, in interpreting this sütra, asserts that the pur- 
port of the stra is that prakrti is not the cause of the world because 
the idea of a prakrti or pradhàna is unvedic. Bhiksu quotes a num- 
ber of passages from the Upanisads to show that the idea of a 
prakrti is not unvedic. Prakrti is spoken of in the Upanisads as the 
cause of the world and as the energy of God. Prakrti is also spoken 
of as mayá in the Svetasvatara, and God is spoken of as mayavi 
or the magician who holds within Himself the magic power. The 
magician may withhold his magic, but the magic power lies all the 
same in him (mayaáya vyapara-nivrttir eva vagamyate папаќаћ)!. The 
ordinary prakrti is always undergoing change and transformation 
and it is only the special sattea-stuff associated with God that is 
always regarded as unchanging. 

À question that may naturally arise in this connection is, if God 
is Himself unchangeable and if the sattva-body with which He is 
always associated is also always unchangeable, how is it that God 
can have a desire to produce the world at any particular time? The 
only explanation of this is that the attribution of will to God at a 
particular creative moment is only a loose usage of language. It 

1 Vijfdnd-mrta-bhdgya, 1. 1. 5. 
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means only that when the proper collocation of the causal con- 
ditions is ready for emergence into creative production at any par- 
ticular point of time, it is designated as the manifestation of the 
creative will of God. God's knowledge and will cannot have a be- 
ginning in time!. But if God's creative will be regarded as the cause 
of the movement of the prakrti, then the Samkhya view that the 
movement of the prakrti is solely due to its inherent teleology to be 
of service to the purusas becomes indefensible. The sattva, rajas 
and tamas in the mahat are indeed regarded in Samkhya as the triad 
of three persons, Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara—the three created 
gods as it were (janye-5vara). But the Samkhya does not believe in 
any eternal God (nitye-svara). According to Yoga the sattva part of 
mahat associated with eternal powers and existing eternally in the 
emancipated state is the person called [svara. His sattva body is, 
however, of the nature of an effect as it is derived from the sattva 
part of mahat and His knowledge is also not timeless. 

In justification of Samkhya, Bhiksu maintains that the denial of 
God by the Samkhya may be interpreted to mean that there is no 
necessity of admitting God for salvation. Salvation may be achieved 
by self-knowledge also. If this process is to be adopted, then it be- 
comes quite unnecessary to prove the existence of God. It may, 
however, be remarked in this connection that this explanation of 
Bhiksu can hardly be regarded as correct, for the Samkhya-sitra 
is not merely silent about God, but it makes a positive effort to 
prove the non-existence of God, and there is not one redeeming 
statement that can be interpreted to mean that Samkhya was not 
antagonistic to theism. Bhiksu, however, further reiterates that 
Samkhya was not atheistic and refers to the statement in the 
Svetasvatara (ут. 16) that salvation can be obtained by knowing the 
ultimate cause as declared in the Samkhya-yoga and to the state- 
ment of the Gita where atheism is regarded as a demonic view. 

In referring to Yoga, Bhiksu says that it is curious that though 
the Yoga admitted the existence of God yet it did not make any 
effort to repudiate the idea that He might be partial or cruel; and 
instead of giving God His true cosmological place accepted a 
naturalistic view that prakrti of itself passes through the trans- 
formatory changes, being determined by its own inherent teleology 
in relation to the purusas. Iswara, in Patafijali's Yoga-sütra, is an 

1 Viügrüánd-mrta-bhásya, 1. 1. s. 
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object of Yoga meditation and He shows His mercy to his devotees 
and other beings. Bhiksu, however, thinks that unless God is made 
to serve a cosmological purpose the association of prakrtt with the 
purusas cannot be explained. 

The Jsvara is not conditioned in His activities by any entities 
which are associated with rajas or tamas which are of a fluctuating 
nature but with an entity which is always the same and which is 
always associated with eternal knowledge, will and bliss!. The 
natural implication of this is that the will of God behaves like an 
eternal and unchangeable law. This law, however, is not a con- 
stituent of God but a constituent of prakrit itself. It is through this 
part, an eternal unchangeable law which behaves as the eternal will 
and knowlcdge of God, that the phenomenal or the changeable part 
of prakrti is determined. 

In the Gita Sri Krsna says that He is the highest purusa and 
that there is nothing higher than Him. Bhiksu gives two explana- 
tions of such statements which seem to be in opposition to the con- 
cept of God explained above. One explanation is that the reference 
of Krsna as God to Himself is only a relative statement, made in a 
popular manner which has no reference to the nature of absolute 
God who is unrelationable to ordinary experience. The other ex- 
planation is that Krsna calls Himself God by feeling Himself as 
identified with God. There is thus a distinction between para- 
brahma and karya-brahma ; and Sri Krsna, being the karya-brahman, 
popularly describes Himself as the karana-brahma. When other 
beings identify themselves with brahma, such identification is true 
only with reference to karya-brahma, Sri Krsna or Narayana. They 
therefore have no right to speak of themselves as the absolute God. 
Beginningless absolute Brahman is unknown and unknowable, 
even by the gods and the sages. It is only the Narayana who can 
know Him in His absolute nature. Narayana is therefore to be re- 
garded as the wisest of all beings?. Those beings who in the previous 
creation became one with God by sayujya-mukti exist in the 
Vásudeva-vyüha. In the Vasudeva-vyüha Vasudeva alone is the 


1 rajas-tamah-sambhinnatayá malinam kdrya-tattvam parame-svarasya no’ 
pādhih kintu kevalam | nitya-jfiáne-cchá-nandá-dimat-sadai-ka-rüpam Кағапа- 
sattvam eva tasyo' püdhih. Ifvara-gità. MS. 

* anádyam tam param brahma na devá 

narsayo viduh 
ekas tad veda bhagaván dhátà nüráyanah 
prabhuh. Vijfiand-myta-bhdpya, 1. 1. 5. 
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eternal God; the other beings are but His parts. The other ey£has, 
such as the Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, are but the 
manifestations of Vasudeva (vibhütr) and they are to be regarded as 
partial creation of God or as Brahma, Visnu and Rudra. The power 
of the lesser gods, Visnu or Siva, is limited, since they cannot pro- 
duce any change in the regulation of the cosmic affairs. When they 
speak of themselves as the Supreme God they do so only by a pro- 
cess of self-identification with the absolute God. The mahattatva, 
with its threefold aspect as sattva, rajas and tamas, forms the subtle 
body of Brahmi, Visnu and Siva or Samkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha. These three gods, therefore, are supposed to have the 
one body, the “ mahat," which forms the basic foundation and sub- 
stratum of all cosmic evolution. It is for this reason that they are 
said to have the cosmos or the universe as their body. These three 
deities are regarded as mutually interdependent in their operations, 
like vata, pitta and kapha. Yt is for this reason that they are said 
to be both different from one another and yet identical’. These 
three deities are identical with “mahat” which again is the unity 
of purusa and prakrti. It is for this reason that Brahma, Visnu 
and Маһеќуага are to be regarded as the partial manifestations 
(amsavatam) of Gods and not direct incarnations?. 

The penetration of [svara into pradhàna and purusa is through 
His knowledge, will and effort by which He rouses the gunas and 
helps the production of the mahat. Bhiksu takes great pains to 
show that Bhagavan or absolute God is different from Narayana 
or Visnu who are direct manifestations of Him just as sons are of 
the father. Bhiksu here differs from the opinion of the Paricaratra 
school and of other thinkers such as Madhva, Vallabha and 
Gaudiya Vaisnavas who regard Narayana, Visnu and Krsna as 
identical with God. The other avataras, such as the Matsya, 
Kürma, etc., are regarded by Bhiksu as the lila-vatára of Visnu and 
the avesa-vatara of God as bhagavan or parame-svara. 

1 Vijtand-mrta-bhdsya, 1. 1. 5. 

4 In this connection Bhiksu quotes the famous verse of the Bhdgavata, 
ete сй msa-kaldk pumsah Ауҳпаѕ tu bhagavdn svyam. | 1. s. He, however, 
paraphrases Krsna as Visnu and explains svavam bhagavan as being the part of 
God just es the son is the part of the father: atra krsno vigruh svayam parame- 
fuaras tasya putravat sühpüd ата ity artha. Ibid. This, however, goes 


directly against the interpretation of the verse by the Gaudlya school of Vaisnavas 
who regard Krsna as being the absolute God. 
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Maya and Pradhàna. 


Sankara, in his commentary on the Vedanta-sütra, 1. 1. 4, dis- 
cusses the meaning of the term avyakta and holds that it has no 
technical meaning but is merely a negation of vyakta or manifested 
form. He says that the word avyakta is compounded of the 
negative particle ла and vyakta. He points out that since 
the term avyakta has thus a mere etymological meaning and 
signifies merely the unmanifested, it cannot be regarded as having 
a technical application to the Pradhana of Samkhya. The avyakta 
according to Sankara thus means the subtle cause, but he does not 
think that there is an independent subtle cause of the world corre- 
sponding to the Pradhana of the Samkhya!. He holds that this 
primal state of the existence of the universe is dependent upon God 
and is not an independent reality. Without the acceptance of such 
a subtle power abiding in God, God cannot Бе а creator. For with- 
out power God cannot move Himself towards creation; it js the 
seed power called avidya which is denoted by the term avyakta. 
It is the great sleep of maya (mayamayi maha-supti) depending 
upon God. In it all the j;vas lie without any self-awakening. The 
potency of the seed power is destroyed by knowledge in the case of 
emancipated beings and for that reason they are not born again?. 
Vacaspati, in commenting on it in his Влатай, says that there are 
different avidyas with reference to different selves. Whenever an 
individual attempts to gain wisdom, the avidyà associated with him 
is destroyed, though the avidya associated with other individuals 
remains the same. Thus, even though опе avidyd is destroyed, the 
other avidyas may remain in an operative condition and may pro- 
duce the world. In the case of the Samkhyists, however, who ad- 
mit one pradhana, its destruction would mean the destruction of all. 
Vacaspati says further that if it is held that though the pradhana 
remains the same yet the avidyà as non-distinction between purusa 
and the buddhi is responsible for bondage, then there is no necessity 
of admitting the prakrt: at all. The existence and the non-existence 
of avidya would explain the problem of bondage and emancipation. 


l yadi vayam sva-tantram kdficit prdg-avasthdm | jagatah kdranatvend’ 
bhyupagacchema prasafijayema tadá pradhüna-kdrana-vàdam. Vedánta-sütra, т. 


4. 3. 
a muktdndm ca punar an utpattih; kutah vidyayd tasyd vija-fakter. dahat. 
Ibid. 
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The objection that the distinction of selves depends upon 
avidya and the distinction of avidya upon the distinction of the 
selves is invalid, for the process is beginningless. The term avyakta 
refers to avidyà in a generic sense as including all avidyas. The 
avidya rests in the individual but is yet dependent upon God as its 
agent and object. The avidya@ cannot come into operation without 
having the Brahman as its support, though the real nature of the 
selves is Brahman; yet, so long as they are surrounded by avidyà, 
they cannot know their real nature. 

In reply Bhiksu says that since without power God alone is 
unable to create the manifold universe it has to be admitted that 
God does so by a power distinct from Him, and this power is the 
prakrti and the purusa. If it is said that this power is avidyd, then 
also since it is a dual factor separate from Brahman that may as 
much nullify the monistic doctrine as the admission of prakrti and 
purusa. It cannot also be said that in the time of pralaya the avidya 
is non-existent, for in that case there being only Brahman the 
world would have to be admitted as coming into being from 
Brahman alone, and the selves that lie identified with Brahman and 
one with Him would, even though emancipated, undergo the 
world-process (samsara). If it is held that bondage and emancipa- 
tion are all imaginary, then there is no reason why people should 
undergo so much trouble in order to attain an imaginary emancipa- 
tion. If it is held that avidya may be said to have a secondary or 
vyavahartka existence at the time of pralaya, and if it is argued that 
under the circumstances bondage and emancipation may also be 
regarded as having a merely secondary existence, the view of 
monism would be unexceptional. But if such an avidya be ad- 
mitted which has mere vyavaharika or secondary existence, the 
same may be supposed with regard to pradhana. If we inquire 
into the meaning and significance of the term vyavaharika, we 
find that its connotation is limited to the power of effectuation and 
service towards the fulfilment of the purpose. If that is so, then 
prakrti may also be admitted to have a similar kind of existence}. 
It is true no doubt that the pradhana is regarded as eternal, but this 
eternality is an eternality of ceaseless change. Avidyā is regarded 
by the Vedántists as aparamarthika, that is, avidyá is not true 


! pradháne! pidam tulyam pradhane artha-kriyá-küritva-rüpa-vyavahàrika- 
sattvasyai'vd' smdkam istattudt. Vijidnd-mrta-bhdsya, 1. 4. 3. 
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absolutely. This negation of absolute truth may mean that it is not 
immediate and self-apparent or that it cannot manifest itself as 
being or that it has no existence in all times. But such limitations 
are true also of pradhana. The pradhana is eternal as changeful, but 
it is non-eternal in all its products. All the products of prakrti are 
destructible; being unintelligent by nature they can never be self- 
apparent. Again, though pradhana may be said to be existent in 
any particular form at any particular time, yet even at that time it 
is non-existent in all its past and future forms. Thus, since 
vyavaharikatva cannot mean absolute non-existence (like the hare's 
horn) and since it cannot also mean absolute existence it can only 
mean changefulness (parimamittva); and such an existence is true 
of the pradhana. Thus Sankarites do not gain anything in criticizing 
the doctrine of pradhána, as a substitute of the avidyā is supposed 
by them to be endowed with the same characteristics as those of 
the prakrti. 

It is thus evident that Sankara's criticism against prakrtt may 
well apply to the prakrti of Igvara Krsna, but it has hardly any 
application to the doctrine of prakrti as conceived in the Puranas 
as interpreted by Bhiksu, where prakrti is regarded as a power of 
Brahman. If avidya is also so regarded, it becomes similar to 
prakrti. As it is believed to be existent in a potential form in God, 
even in the pralaya, most of the connotations of avidya that dis- 
tinguish it from the absolute reality in the Brahman are also the 
connotations of prakrti. 

According to the view propounded by Bhiksu pradhana is not 
regarded as having a separate and independent existence but only 
as a power of Сой!. 

In explaining Brahma-sitra 1. 4. 23, Bhiksu points out that 
Isvara has no other upadhi than prakrti. All the qualities of [vara 
such as bliss, etc., proceed from prakrti as is shown in Patafijali- 
sütra. Prakrti is to be regarded as the characteristic nature of 
Brahman, which is not directly the material cause of the world, but 
is only the abiding or the ground cause (adhisthána-Rarana), and 
prakrti, as it were, is its own character or part (sviyo bhàvah 
padartha upadhir ity arthah). The relation between this upadhi and 
prakrti is one of the controller and the controlled or the possessor 


1 Prakr tasya tad-upapattaye pradhdnam káranatva-fartravac chaktividhayai'- 
vo'cyate na rudtantryene’ ty а vadhàrvata ity arthah. Vijianá-mrta-bhásya, 1. 4. 4. 
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and the possessed. The fact that God can think or will also testifies 
to the fact that God must have as His instrument the prakrti which 
can make such thinking possible for Him. For God is in Himself 
only pure consciousness. Prakrti, however, behaves as the upadhi 
of God with its purer parts of the eternally pure sattoa. Kala and 
adrsta also form part of the prakrti and as such are not regarded as 
the separate powers of God. 


Bhiksu’s criticism of the Samkhya and Yoga. 


In commenting on the Brahma-sitra, 11. І. І, 2, 3, Bhiksu says 
that Manu speaks of the original cause as being the prakrti, and so 
also does the Samkhya, and both of them are regarded as authori- 
tative!, But since the Samkhya doctrine of atheism is contradicted 
by the opinions of Patafijali and Рагаќага, the view of the Brahma- 
sütras cannot be interpreted merely on the atheistic suggestion of 
Samkhya. It has also to be admitted that the atheistic portion of 
Samkhya has no authoritative support either in the Vedas or in the 
Puranas and has therefore to be regarded as invalid?. 

It is wrong, however, to suppose that Kapila really intended to 
preach atheism. He quoted atheistic arguments from others and 
showed that even if God were not accepted emancipation could be 
obtained by differentiation of prakrti from purusa. The Samkhya 
also emphasizes the fact that emancipation can be obtained merely 
by knowledge. This, however, should not be interpreted as being 
in conflict with the Upanisadic texts which declare that emancipa- 
tion can be obtained only by the true knowledge of God. For these 
signify only that there are two ways of obtaining emancipation, the 
inferior one being through knowledge of the distinction of prakrtr 
and purusa, and the superior one through the true knowledge of 
God. The Yoga also shows two ways of emancipation, the inferior 
one being through the ordinary Yoga processes, and the superior 
one through the renunciation to God of all actions and through 
devotion to Him. It is also wrong to suppose that the Sàmkhya is 
traditionally atheistic, for in the Mahabharata (Santi-parvan 318. 
73) and Matsya Purdna (4. 28) we hear of a twenty-sixth category, 


| sdmkhyam yogam pafica-ratram vedáh pdfupatam tathë u paras-parámy 
angany erani hetibhir na virodhayct. Vijfiand-mrta-bhdsya, 11. 1. 1. 

3 itas ce’$vara-pratisedha-mse kapila-smrteh malandm anupalabdheh a-pratya- 
Ката durvalatvam ity dha. Ibid. 
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the God. бо the difference between the theistic and the atheistic 
Samkhya is due to the difference of representation as the true 
Samkhya doctrine and the Samkhya doctrine which proposes to 
ensure emancipation even for those who are not willing to believe 
in God. In this connection Bhiksu admits the probability of two 
different schools of Samkhya, one admitting /svara and the other 
not admitting it, and it is only the latter which he thinks to be 
invalid!. .He also refers to the Kuérma Purana in which the Sām- 
khyists and the Yogins are said to be atheistic. The chief defect of 
the Sankara school is that instead of pointing out the invalidity of 
theistic Samkhya, Sankara denies all theistic speculations as non- 
vedic and misinterprets the Brahma-sitras accordingly. Bhiksu 
refers to Prasna, 4. 8, where the twenty-three categories of Samkhya 
are mentioned and only prakrti has been omitted. The mahat-tattva 
is not mentioned directly, but only as buddhi and citta. The fourfold 
division of the buddht-tattoa as manas, buddhi ahamkara and citta 
is also admitted there. In the Garbha Upanisad eight prakrtis and 
sixteen vikaras are mentioned. In the Mattreyo-panisad we hear 
of the three gunas and their disturbance by which creation takes 
place. We hear also that the purusas are pure consciousness. In 
Maitri Upanisad, v. 2, it is said that the tamas, being disturbed by 
the supreme being, gives rise to rajas and that to sattva?. In the 
Cülikà Upanisad the categories of the Samkhya doctrine are also 
mentioned in consonance with the monistic doctrine of the 
Vedanta. It also says that there are various schools of the Samkhya, 
that there are some who admit twenty-six categories, others 
twenty-seven, and again others who admit only twenty-four 
categories. There is also said to be a monistic and also a dualistic 
Samkhya and that they find expression in three or five different 
ways. Thus Vijfiana Bhiksu says that the Samkhya doctrine is de- 
finitely supported by the Upanisadic texts. 

Concerning the Yoga also it can be said that only that part of it 
may be regarded as opposed by the Upanisads which holds a separ- 
ate and independent existence of prakrti as apart from Iswara. In 
the Sütras of Patañjali it is said that God helps the movement of the 
prakrti only by removing the obstacles, just as a ploughman enables 


1 athava kapilai-ka-defasya prdmányam astu. Vijfdnd-mrta-bhdsya, u. 1. 2. 

% tamo và idm ekamagre айг vai rajasas tat pare sydt tat parene ritam 
vijamatvam praydty etad rüpam tad rajah khalv t-ritam visamatvam prayáty etad 
vai sattvasya rüpai tat sattvam eva. Maitrl Upanisad, v. 2. 
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water to pass from one field to another. But the Upanisads de- 
finitely say that God is the generator of the movement and the dis- 
turbance of the prakrti. The sattva body of God is thus there held 
to be a product of prakrti as it comes into being from the prakrti 
through desire in a previous creative cycle. The sattva body of God 
is thus derived from the prakrti, through the will of God serving 
as the vehicle of the will of God for the removal of the obstructions 
in the course of the evolutionary process of the prakrtt. Prakrti in 
itself therefore is not regarded by Patañjali as the upadhi of Isvara!. 
Bhiksu seeks to explain this part of the Yoga doctrine also in the 
same manner as he did with the Samkhya by accepting the so- 
called abhyüpagama-vàda. He maintains that the Yoga holds that 
even if it is considered that the prakrti is independent and runs into 
evolutionary activity by herself, undetermined by the eternal know- 
ledge and will of God, and even if it be admitted that the eternal 
God has no eternal knowledge and will and that the movement of 
prakrti is due to an inner teleology in accordance with karma, and 
that in the beginning of the creation prakrti is transformed into the 
sattvo'püdhi of God, even then by self-abnegation to God katvalya 
can be attained. Thus, in the Yoga view the upadhi of Isvara is a 
product and not the material or the instrumental cause of the world, 
whereas in the Vedanta view as propounded by Bhiksu the upadhi 
of Isvara is both the material and the instrumental cause of the 
world, and this upadhi which forms the material stuff of the world 
is prakrti herself and not her product. In the Yoga view God is 
eternal, but His thought and will are not eternal. This thought and 
will are associated with the sattva part of prakrti which lies em- 
bedded in it at the time of pralaya which only shows itself at the 
beginning of a new creative cycle through the potency left in it by 
the will of God in the previous creative cycle. God, in the view 
of Yoga, is thus not both the material and the instrumental cause 
of the world as the Vedanta holds. According to the Vedanta as 
explained by Bhiksu, the prakrti plays her dual part; in one part 
she remains as the eternal vehicle of the eternal knowledge and will 
of God, and through the other part she runs through an evolu- 
tionary process by producing disturbances of sattva, rajas and 


* уой  hi'fvarasya. jagan-nimittatuam prakrtituena’bhyupagacchanti I#oaro- 
padheh Sattva-visesasya purva-sargtya-tat-samkalpa-vasdt sargd-dau sva-tantra- 
prakrtita utpaty-augtkárdt. Vijfldnd-myta-bhdsya, п. 1. 2. 
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tamas. This also explains the Purāņic view of the gradual deriva- 
tion of sativa, rajas and tamas as stages in the evolution of prakrti 
through which at a later stage the cosmic evolution takes place. 
Thus the prakrti which remains associated with God as the vehicle 
of His knowledge and will is unchangeable and eternal!. 


Isvara-gita, its Philosophy as expounded 
by Vijfiana Bhiksu. 

In the second part (uttara-vibhaga) of the Kürma Purana the 
first eleven chapters are called Jsvara-gītā. In the first chapter of 
this section Suta asks Vyasa about the true knowledge leading to 
emancipation as originally instructed by Narayana in his incarnation 
as a tortoise. It is reported by Vyasa that in Vadarikasrama in ап 
assembly of the sages Sanat-kumara, Sanandana, Sanaka, Angira, 
Bhrgu, Kanada, Kapila, Garga, Valadeva, Sukra, and Vasistha 
Rsi Narayana appeared and later on Siva also came there. Siva 
then at the request of the sages gave a discourse regarding the 
ultimate nature of reality, the world and God. The real discourse 
begins with thesecond chapter. Vijfiana Bhiksu wrote a commentary 
on the Isvara-gita; he thought that since the [svara-gita contains 
the main purport of the Bhagavad-gita it was unnecessary for him 
to write any commentary on the latter. Apart from the Samkhya 
and Yoga works, Vijfíana Bhiksu wrote a commentary on the 
Brahma-siitra, a commentary on the Upanisads, and a commentary 
on the Jseara-gitá of the Катта Purana. In his commentary on the 
Brahma-sütra he quotes a passage from Citsukhacarya of the 
thirteenth century. He himself probably flourished some time in 
the fourteenth century. Bhiksu’s other works are Samkhya- 
pravacana-bhasya, Yoga-vártika, Yoga-sutra, Samkhya-sára, and 
the Upadesa-ratnamala. In his interpretation of the Brahma-sütra 
and of the Isvara-gita he has followed the line of interpretation of 
Vedanta as adopted in the Puranas, where the Samkhya-yoga and 
Vedanta appear to be wielded together into one indivisible har- 
monious system. The philosophy of the /svara-gitd as dealt with 
here is based upon Bhiksu's commentary, called the Isvara-gita- 
bhásya which was available to the present writer as a manuscript by 
courtesy of M. M. Gopinatha Kaviraja, of the Benares Sanskrit 


College, 
1 Visiand-mrta-bhásya, pp. 271, 272. 
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The main questions that were asked by the sages which led to 
the discourse of Siva are the following: (1) What is the cause of all? 
(2) Who suffers rebirth? (3) What is the soul? (4) What is emanci- 
pation? (5) What is the cause of rebirth? (6) What is the nature of 
rebirth? (7) Who can realize all? (8) What is the ultimate reality, 
the Brahman? The answers to these questions are not given serially, 
but the most important topics as they appeared to the instructor, 
Siva, were handled by him in his own order of discourse. Thus the 
eighth question was taken up for answer before all other questions. 
This answer begins with a description of the nature of Atman not 
as the individual soul, but as the highest self. 

Vijfiana Bhiksu seems to acknowledge the doctrine of absolute 
absorption or assimilation of the individual soul within the uni- 
versal and infinite soul. And even during his existence in this 
world, the soul is said to be merely a witness. 

He explains that in the answer to the eighth question in the 
Kürma Purana, п. L. 7, p. 4531, the word atmà refers to the God- 
head, though in ordinary usage it stands only for the finite souls, 
and suggests the self-sameness of the finite and infinite souls. The 
reference here is thus to the prākrtā-tmā and not to the Jiva-tma?. 
God is called sarva-ntara as He has already entered the hearts 
(antah) of the diverse living beings and exists there in the capacity 
of being only a witness (sarvesám sva-bhinnanam antah-saksitvena’ 
nugatahy. А süksi (witness) is he who illuminates (sva-prati- 
vimbita-vastu-bhasakah), without any efforts on his part (vyaparam 
vinat' va). He is called antaryami on account of his association with 
finite intelligences and through this association even the individual 
soul shares the greatness of the highest self. 

Vijfiana Bhiksu says that the line “астай v5gáyate visvam 
айа? va praviliyate"' occurs here by way of giving a reason for the 
Sakti-saktimad-a-bhedatva doctrine so ably put forth by calling the 
ultimate Reality or paramd-tman, antaryamin and then explaining 
the doctrine a little by giving him a few adjectives more to bring out 
the significance of the esoteric doctrine or suggestion of sakti- 
Saktimad-abhedatva. Now it is said that as it is from Him that the 
inverse-effects are created, in Him they exist and in Him they are 


1 Bibliotheca Indica edition, 1890. 

* See Tívara-gttá-bhàgya, MS. 

* evam antaryámi-sattva-sambandhát сіп mátro'pi paramá-ntaryümt bhavati 
saruá-ntaratvena sarva-saktisu’ avibhdga-laksand-bhedat. Ibid. 
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annihilated. Не is non-different (or better, inseparable) from 
purusa and prakrti, because of His being the support and the 
ground of the whole universe beginning from purusa and prakrti; 
i.e. of the effects right down from purusa and praktri and inclusive 
of them. If like the body He had not superintended all the causal 
agencies, then the cause, like the dravya, guna, karma, etc., could 
not have effected any causal function (yadi hi parama-tma dehavat 
sarvam karanam nà'dhitistheta tarhi dravya-guna-karma-di-sadha- 
ranà-khila-kriya-rtha-müla-kàranam na syad iti). If it is said that 
the sentence speaks of effectedness (or causality) as common to all 
tangible manifestations, then the idea of the previous sentence 
maintaining the identity between Brahman and the world would 
not be admissible’. 

Brahman is the upaádàna-karana of the universe, but this uni- 
verse is a parinami-rüpa of Brahman. His is not therefore the 
parindmi-riipa, because that will contradict the statements made 
by the scriptures declaring the Brahman to be unchangeable 
(Rütastha). Then Vijfiana Bhiksu defines that God being the ulti- 
mate substratum of all, the functioning of all types of causes is 
helped in its operation by Him and it is this that is called the 
adhisthana-karanata of God. 

Then he maintains his doctrine of jivatma-paramà-tmanor 
amsamsy-abheda by the line "sa mayt тйуауй baddhah karoti 
vividhas tanüh'" and says further that Yajsavalkya-smrti and 
Vedanta-sütra also preach the same doctrine. Srimad-bhagavad- 
gità says the same thing. Then comes the elaboration of the same 
idea. A reference to Sankara by way of criticizing him is made’. 
Maáyà-vàda is called a sort of covert Buddhism and for support a 
passage from Padma-purana has also been quoted. 

Adhisthana-káranatva, or the underlying causality, is defined as 
that in which, essence remaining the same, new differences emerge 
just as a spark from the fire. This is also called the amsamsi-bhava, 
for, though the niravayava Brahman cannot be regarded as having 
parts, yet it is on account of the emergence of different characters 
from a common basis that the characterized units are called the 
parts of the common basis. 1t should be noted that Vijfiana Bhiksu 
is against the view that the Brahman undergoes any transformatory 


1 Jfvara-gità-bhágya. MS. 2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
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change. Though the Brahman does not undergo any transformatory 
change, yet new differences emerge out of it. In the sentence “Sa 
mayt máyayà baddhah" the idea is that the maya itself is an integral 
part of the Divine entity and not different from it. The maya is like 
an amsa which is identical with the amsin. 

Though in the scriptures both the distinction and the identity 
of the individual with the Brahman have often been mentioned, yet 
it is by the realization of the difference of the individual with the 
Brahman that ultimate emancipation can be attained!. 

The self is of the nature of pure consciousness and is not in any 
way bound by its experiences. The assertion of Sankara that atma 
is of the nature of joy or bliss is also wrong; for no one can always 
be attached to himself, and the fact that everyone seeks to further 
his own interest in all his actions does not imply that the soul is of 
the nature of bliss. Moreover, if the soul is of the nature of pure 
consciousness, it cannot at the same time be of the nature of pure 
bliss; at the time of acquiring knowledge we do not always feel 
pleasure.? 

Egoism (abhimaána) also does not belong to the soul but like 
sukha and duhkha belongs to prakrti, which are wrongly attributed 
to the self.? The soul is, however, regarded as an enjoyer of its 
experiences of pleasure and pain, a reflection of them on it through 
the ortti, and such a reflection of pleasure and pain, etc., through 
the ortti is regarded as the realization (sáksátkara) of the experiences. 
Such an enjoyment of experiences, therefore, is to be regarded as 
anaupadhika (or unconditional). This is also borne out by the 
testimony of the Bhagavad-gità and Samkhya. Such an enjoyment 
of the experiences does not belong to the prakrti (saksatkara-riipa- 
dharmasya drsya-dharmatva-sambhavat)*. The passages which say 
that the experiences do not belong to the purusa refer to the modi- 
fications of ortti in connection with the experiences. The assertion 
of Sankara, therefore, that the atman is as incapable of experiences 
(bhoga) as of the power of acting (kartrtva) is therefore false. 

Ajüüna, according to Vijfiàna Bhiksu, means anyatha-jfiána. 
Pradhana is so called because it performs all the actions for the 
sake of the purusa; and it is through the fault of his association with 
pradhàna that the purusa is associated with false knowledge. 


1 f[évara-gttà-bhágya. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
* Ib. 
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The atman remains unchanged in itself and the differences are 
due to the emergence of the association of buddhi and other faculties 
which give rise to experience. At the time of emancipation jivas 
remain undifferentiated with Brahman. Prakrti, purusa, and kala 
are ultimately supported in Brahman and yet are different from it. 

There are indeed two kinds of scriptural texts, one emphas- 
izing the monistic side, the other the dualistic. A right interpreta- 
tion should, however, emphasize the duality-texts, for if everything 
were false then even such a falsity would be undemonstrable and 
self-contradictory. If it is argued that one may accept the validity 
of the scriptural texts until the Brahman is realized and when that 
is done it matters little if the scriptural texts are found invalid, the 
reply to such an objection is that, whenever a person discovers that 
the means through which he attained the conclusion was invalid, 
he naturally suspects the very conclusion arrived at. Thus the 
knowledge of Brahman would itself appear doubtful to a person 
who discovers that the instruments of such knowledge were them- 
selves defective. 

The individual soul exists in the parama-tman in an undif- 
ferentiated state in the sense that the parama-tman is the essence ог 
ground-cause of the jivas ; and the texts which emphasize the monistic 
side indicate this nature of parama-tman as the ground-cause. This 
does not imply that the individual souls are identical with Brahman. 

Pleasure and pain do not belong to the self; they really belong 
to the antahkarana and they are ascribed to the self only through 
the association of the antahkarana with the self. In the state of 
emancipation the self is pure consciousness without any association 
of pleasure and pain. The ultimate end is the cessation of the 
suffering of sorrow (duhkha-bhoga-nivrtti) and not the cessation of 
sorrow (ла duhkha-nivrttih); for when one has ceased to suffer 
sorrow, sorrow may still be there and the avoidance of it would be 
the end of other persons. The assertion of Sankara that there is bliss 
in the stage of emancipation is wrong. For during that stage there is 
no mental organ by which happiness could be enjoyed. If the self 
be regarded as of the nature of bliss, then also the self would be 
both the agent and the object of the enjoyment of bliss, which is 
impossible. The ascription of dnanda in the state of emancipation 
only refers to it in a technical sense, i.e., @nanda means the absence 
of pleasure and pain. 
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Bhiksu admits a gradation of realities. He holds further that 
when one entity is stabler than another, the former is more real 
than the latter. Since parama-tman is always the same and does not 
undergo any change or transformation or dissolution, He is more 
real than the prakrti or purusa or the evolutes of prakrti. This idea 
has also been expressed in the view of the Puranas that the ultimate 
essence of the world is of the nature of knowledge which is the 
form of the paramà-tman. It is in this essential form that the world 
is regarded as ultimately real and not as prakrti and purusa which 
are changing forms. 

The prakrti or maya has often been described as that which 
can be called neither existent nor non-existent. This has been in- 
terpreted by the Sankarites as implying the falsity of maya. But 
according to Vijfiana Bhiksu it means that the original cause may be 
regarded as partly real and partly unreal in the sense that while it 
is unproductive it is regarded as unreal, and when it passes through 
the course of evolutionary changes it is regarded as real (Айси 
sad-rüpà kificit asad-rüpà ca bhavatt). 

Now coming to sádhanà he says that by agama, anumana and 
dhyana one should attain self-knowledge. This self-realization leads 
to the asamprajnata-yoga which uproots all the vasanas. It is at- 
tained not only by the cessation of ajñana but also by the destruc- 
tion of the karmas. He also maintains that the emphasis of Sankara 
on the understanding of the Upanisadic texts as a means to the 
attainment of self-realization is also wrong. 

In the state of mukti, self having dissociated itself from the 
linga-sarira becomes one with Brahman, just as the river becomes 
one with the sea. This is not a case of identity, but one of non- 
difference (litiga-Sartra-tmaka-sodasa-kala-siinyena екаіат avi- 
bhaga-laksana-bhedam atyantam vrajet). Here in the state of mukti 
the identity and difference of jiva and Brahman have been indicated 
on the analogy of the river and the sea. 

Bhiksu says that there is a difference between the Samkhya and 
Yoga regarding the attainment of emancipation. The followers of 
the Samkhya can attain emancipation only by the cessation of their 
prarabdha karmas. Since avidyā has been destroyed, the realization 
of emancipation has only to wait till the prarabdhas exhaust them- 
selves. The followers of Yoga, however, who enter into a state of 
asamprajfiata-samàdhi have not to suffer the fruits of the prarabdha, 
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because being in a state of asamprajñäta meditation the prarabdha 
can no longer touch them. They can, therefore, immediately enter 
into a state of emancipation at their own sweet will. 

According to Bhiksu, though Zsvara transcends the gunas, yet 
through his body as pure sattva he carries on the creative work and 
the work of superintending and controlling the affairs of the uni- 
verse. Though his agency is manifested through his body as pure 
sativa as a directive activity, yet it is without any association of 
passions, antipathies, etc. 

In the third chapter of the Kürma Purana it is said that pra- 
dhana, purusa and kala emerge from avyakta, and from them the 
whole world came into being. Bhiksu says that the world did not 
emanate directly from Brahman but from pradhàna, purusa and 
kala. There cannot be any direct emanation from Brahman; for 
that would mean that Brahman undergocs a change. A direct 
emanation would imply that evil and hell also sprang from Brahman. 
The emanation of prakrti, purusa and kala from Brahman is ex- 
plained on the supposition that Brahman is a kind of ground-cause 
of prakrti, purusa, and kala (abhivyakti-karana or Gdhara-karana). 
But this emanation of prakrti, purusa and kala is not through modi- 
ficatory processes in the manner in which curd is produced from 
milk. In the time of dissolution prakrti and purusa are unproductive 
of any effects and may therefore be regarded as it were as non- 
existent. It is through the will of God that the prakrti and purusa 
are drawn out and connected together, and the point of motivation 
is started for the processes of modification of the prakrti. This point 
of motivation is called kala. It is by such a course that all these 
three may be regarded as producing an effect and therefore as 
existent. It is in this sense that prakrti, purusa and hala are re- 
garded as brought into being by God?. 

Avyakta as God is so called because it transcends human know- 
ledge. It is also so called because it is a state of non-duality, where 
there is no difference between energy and its possessor, and where 
everything exists in an undifferentiated manner. Avyakta used in 


! na tu sdkgdd eva brahmanah...atra kdld-di-trayasya brahma-káryatvam 
abhieyakti-rübam eva vtivakgitam....prakrti-purusayo$ са mahad-ádi-küryo- 
nmukhatafl са parame-ivara-krtüd anyonya-samyogdd eva bhavati, evam kdlasya 
prakrti-purusa-samyogd-khya-karyo-nmukhatvam parame-svare-cch ayai'va bha- 
vati. Iivara-gitd-bhagya. MS. 
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the sense of prakrti is the basis of change, or change as such; and 
purusa denotes the knower. 

The paramà-tman is spoken of as the soul of all beings. This 
should not, however, be taken to mean that there is only the 
paramütman which exists and that all things are but false imposi- 
tions on his nature. The parama-tman or Parame-svara is both dif- 
ferent and identical with kala, pradhana and the puruga. The 
existence of the prakrti and the purusa has to be regarded as less 
ultimate than the existence of God, because the existence of the 
former is relative as compared with the existence of God (ezkara- 
peksaya sthiratvena apeksakam etayos tattvam, p. 44). Time is re- 
garded as an instrumental cause of the connection of prakrti and 
purusa. Time is a superior instrumental agent to deeds, for the 
deeds are also produced by time (karméa-dinam api kála-janyatvat). 
Though the time is beginningless, yet it has to be admitted that it 
has a special function with reference to each. specific effect it pro- 
duces. It is for that reason that at the point of dissolution time does 
not produce the evolutes of mahat, etc. Mahat-taiva is in itself a 
combination of the conscious centres and the material element. 

When the word purusa is used in the singular number, such a 
use should not be interpreted to mean a denial of the individual 
purusas. It only means that in such instances of scriptural texts the 
word purusa has been used in a generic sense. Purusas are also of 
two kinds—the арата and the para. Both are in themselves devoid 
of any qualities and of the nature of pure consciousness. But there 
is this difference between the para purusa and the арата purusa, 
that while the former never has any kind of association with any 
experience of pleasure and pain, the latter may sometimes be 
associated with pleasure and pain which he at that time feels to be 
his own (anye guna-bhimanat saguna iva bhavanti paramatma tu 
gunà-bhimana-sünyah, p. 46). It must be understood, however, 
that the experiencing of pleasure and pain is not an indispensable 
part of the definition of purusa, for at the stage of jivan-mukti the 
purusas do not identify themselves with the experiences of pleasure 
and pain, but they are still purusas all the same. God, however, who 
is called the superior purusa, does not associate Himself with the 
experiences that proceed as a fruit of karma and which are enjoyed 
in a spatial-temporal manner. But God continues to enjoy eternal 
bliss in association with His own special upadhi or conditions 
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(svo-padhistha-nitya-nanda-bhoktrtvam tu рататйа'їтапо'фї asti). 
When the scriptural texts deny the enjoyment of the experiences 
of pleasure and pain with regard to the Supreme purusa, the idea 
is that though the Supreme purusa underlies the ordinary 
purusas as their ground yet he is not in any way affected by their 
experiences (ekasmimn eva buddhàv avasthanena jiva-bhogatah 
prasaktasya paramà-tma-bhogasyai'va pratisedhah). So the Supreme 
purusa has in common with ordinary purusas certain experiences 
of his own. These experiences of pure eternal bliss are due to 
the direct and immediate reflection of the bliss in the purusa him- 
self, by which this bliss is directly and immediately experienced 
by him. By such an experience the purusas cannot be admitted to 
suffer any change. He can, however, be aware of the mental states 
of ordinary persons as well as their experiences of pleasure and 
pain in a cognitive manner (such as that by which we know external 
objects) without being himself affected by those experiences. This 
enjoyment of experience is of course due to the action of God's 
mind through the process of reflection. 

'The monism of such a view becomes intelligible when we con- 
sider that the purusa, the mahat, the ahamkara and all its products 
exist in an undifferentiated condition in the very essence of God. 
The ultimate purusa as the supreme cognitive principle underlies 
the very being of purusas and the faculties such as the buddhi 
and the ahamkara, and also all in later material products. For 
this reason, by the underlying activity of this principle all our 
cognitions become possible, for it is the activity of this principle 
that operates as the faculties of the origins of knowledge. In the 
case of the experience of pleasure and pain also, though these can- 
not subsist outside the mind and may not apparently be regarded 
as requiring any separate organ for their illumination, yet in their 
case also it is the mind, the buddhi, that behaves as the internal 
organ. So though pleasures and pains cannot be regarded as having 
an unknown existence, yet their experiences are also interpreted as 
being due to their reflection in the mind. 

When the mahat becomes associated with the purusa and no 
distinction is felt between it, the purusas and the original ground- 
cause, it is then that the cycle of world-existence appears. It is the 
super-consciousness of God that holds together the objective and 
the subjective principles. The objective principle, the prakrti, and 
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the subjective centres, the purusas, are held together in a state of 
non-distinction. It is this that gives rise to all experiences of 
sorrow and bondage with reference to the conscious centres. It may 
be asked how it is that the buddhi and the purusa are held in non- 
distinction instead of being distinguished from one another. The 
reply is that distinction and non-distinction are both possible ele- 
ments in the buddhi, and the function of Yoga is to destroy the 
obstruction in the way of the realization of such a mutual distinc- 
tion (yogda-dind tu pratibandha-matram apakriyate). 

Love of God proceeds in two stages: first, from the notion of 
God as satisfying our highest needs; and, secondly, in the notion 
of Him as being one with the self of the devotee. These highest 
needs find their expression firstly in our notion of value as pleasure 
and satisfaction in our experiences; secondly, in our notion of value 
in our emancipation; thirdly, in our notion of value in the satisfac- 
tion that we achieve in our realization of the sublimity in ex- 
periencing the greatness of God (Prema ca anuràga-vtsesah paramá- 
-tmani ista-sadhanata-jnanat Gtmatva-jnandc ca bhavati. istam api 
dvi-vidham bhoga-pavargau tan-mahima-darsano-ttha-sukham ca iti 
tad evam mahatmya-pratipadanasya phalam prema-laksana bhaktih). 

Maya, as identified with prakrti, should be regarded as sub- 
stantive entity. The prakrti has two elements in it, sattva and tamas. 
Through sativa, wisdom or true knowledge is produced; through 
tamas is produced delusion or false knowledge. It is this aspect of 
prakrti as producing false knowledge that is called maya. Maya is 
described as being triguna-tmika prakrti or the prakrti with three 
gunas. But though the maya is identified with prakrti, yet this 
identification is due to the fact that the tamas side of prakrti cannot 
be taken as apart from the prakrti as a whole. When it is said in the 
scriptures that God destroys the maya of Yogins, it does not mean 
that the trigund-tmika prakrti as a whole is destroyed, but only that 
the operation of the tamas side is suspended or destroyed or ceases 
only with reference to the Yogin. Maya is also described as that 
which cannot produce an illusion in Him on whom it has to de- 
pend for its existence, i.e. God, but that it can produce illusion or 
false knowledge in others (swa-sraya-vyamohakatve sati para- 
vyamohakatvam). 

It is further said that God creates the world by his maya-faktr 
as composed of the three gunas. The significance of the designation 
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тауд in this connection implies that it is by the false identification 
of the prakrti and the purusa that the latter evolutionary process of 
the formation of the world and world-experience becomes possible. 
The term maya is generally restricted to prakrti in its relation to 
God, whereas it is called avidyá as a delusive agent with reference 
to individuals. 

True knowledge does not consist in a mere identification with 
Brahman as pure consciousness, but it means the knowledge of 
Brahman, his relationship with pradhana, purusa, and hala, and the 
manner in which the whole cosmic evolution comes into being, is 
maintained, and is ultimately dissolved in Brahman; and also in the 
personal relationship that he has with the individuals, and the 
manner in which he controls them and the ultimate ways of at- 
taining the final realization. K'ala is, again, here referred to as the 
conditional upadhi through which God moves the prakrti and 
purusa towards the evolution of the cosmic process. 

'The great difficulty is to explain how God who is regarded in 
essence of the nature of pure consciousness and therefore abso- 
lutely devoid of desire or will can be the cause of the great union of 
prakrti with the purusas. The answer proposed by Bhiksu is that in 
God's nature itself there is such a dynamization that through it He 
can continue the actualizing process and the combining activities 
of the prakrti and purusa lying dormant in Him. Though prakrti 
and purusa may also be regarded as the causes of the world, yet since 
the combination happens in time, time may be regarded primarily 
as a dynamic agent; the condition existing in God through which 
He renders the union is made possible (mama sviyo bhavah pada- 
rthah sva-bhàva upadhih tatas tasya preranat bhagavan a-pratihato 
maha-yogasya prakrti-purusà-di-samyogasya isvaras tatra samarthah 
...prakrti-prati-ksana-parinémanam eva kalo-padhitvat). Since 
God moves both the prakrti and the purusa through His own 
dynamic conditions, the whole universe of matter and spirits may 
be regarded as His body in the sense that they are the passive ob- 
jects of the activity of God. God is thus conceived as dancing in 
his activity among his own energies as prakrti and purusas. It may 
be argued that purusa being itself absolutely static, how can these 
be moved into activity consists of the fact that they are turned to 
the specific operations or that they are united with the prakrti. 
Sometimes it is also suggested that the prakriz is the condition of 
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the purusas and that the movement of the prakrti in association with 
the purusas is interpreted as being the movement of the purusas. 

In the seventh chapter of Jsvara-gita Brahman is defined as the 
Universal. Thus any cause may be regarded as Brahman in relation 
to its effect. So there may be a hierarchy of Brahmans as we proceed 
from a lesser universal to a higher universal. The definition of 
Brahman is: “уай yasya káranam tat tasya brahma tad-apeksaya 
vyapakatvàt." As God contains within Himself all the universals, 
He is called brahma-mayà. God is always associated with the 
purusas. But yet His dynamic activity in association with the 
purusas consists in bringing about such an association with prakrti 
that the objects of the world may be manifested to them in the form 
of knowledge. 

The jiva or individual is regarded as being a part of God, the 
relation being similar to that of a son and father. When the jivas 
dedicate all their actions to God with the conviction that if it is 
God who works through them, then virtues and vices lose their 
force and become inefficacious to cause any bondage to them. As 
all jivas are the parts of God, there is a great similarity between 
them in spite of their diversity. God exists in the jivas just as the 
whole exists in the parts. 

Vijiiana Bhiksu conceives of the adhisthana-karana as the ground 
cause, as one which in itself remains the same and yet new dif- 
ferences emerge out of it. This is also his doctrine of the part and 
the whole. The parts are thus supposed to be emergents from the 
whole which does not itself participate in any change. The relation 
is thus not organic in the sense that the dissolution of the parts 
would mean the dissolution of the whole. In the pralaya the parts 
are dissolved, yet pure Brahman remains just as it was in the stage 
of creation. So, again, when the parts are affected pleasures and 
pains are experienced, but the affection of the parts does not in- 
volve in the least the affection of the whole. But the whole is not 
affected by the sufferings that exist in the emergents. It is further 
stated that it is through the function of the ground-cause that the 
emergents, e.g. substance, quality and action, can express them- 
selves or operate in their specific forms. The underlying whole, the 
ground-cause, has really no parts in itself. Yet from this common 
basis various emergents of appearances as characterized units show 
themselves, and since they are seen to emerge from it they are in 
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this specific technical sense called the parts of the underlying 
ground cause. 

It will thus be seen that the Brahman, the ground-cause, always 
remains unchangeable in itself, but it is said that the Brahman is 
associated with māyā and is united by it (sa mayi тйуауй baddhah). 
The idea is that the maya is an integral part of the divine entity 
and not different from it. Maya is like a part which is identical 
with the whole. 

Though in the scriptures both the distinction and the identity 
of the individual with the Brahman have often been mentioned, yet 
it is by the realization of the difference of the individual from the 
Brahman that the ultimate emancipation can be attained!. 

In the Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad, її. 4. 5, it is stated that all other 
things are desired. hecause we desire the self. Sankara infers from 
it that we are primarily attached to the sclf, and since all attach- 
ments imply attachment to pleasure, it follows that the self is of the 
nature of pleasure or bliss. Other things are desired only when 
they are falsely regarded as ourselves or parts of ourselves. Bhiksu 
denies this proposition. He says that firstly it is not true that we 
are always attached to our own selves; nor, therefore, is it true that 
seeking of happiness from other sources is always the seeking of the 
selves. It is, therefore, wrong to suppose that self is of the nature 
of bliss. If the soul is of the nature of pure consciousness, it cannot 
be the nature of pure bliss. If bliss and consciousness were the 
same, all knowledge would imply pleasure, but our knowledge is 
as much associated with pleasure as with pain. Pleasure and pain, 
as also egoism (abhimana), belong to prakrti or its product buddhi 
and are transferred through its function (ortti) to the self, which is 
the real enjoyer and sufferer of pleasure and pain. The self is thus 
the real experiencer and the experiences therefore do not belong 
to the prakrti but to the self?. Through the operation of the sense- 
contact with the object and light the mental states are generated. 
These mental states are called ort# and belong to buddhi and there- 
fore to prakrti, but corresponding to each such mental state there 
is an intuition of them on the part of the purusa (vrtti-saksatkara) 

! yady арі bhedá-bhedá-vubhde eva fruti-smrtyoruktau tathá'pi yathokta- 
md e ее eva sarvá-bhimüna-nivrtyà sākşāt тоё аһ, lívara- 


* süksdt-hüra-rüpa-dharmasya drsya-dharmatva-sambhavat. Bhikgu's com- 
mentary on Zjvara-gttà. MS. 
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and it is this intuition that constitutes the real experience of the 
purusa. The word bhoga has an ambiguity in meaning. It some- 
times refers to the mental states and at other times to their intuition 
and it is as the former state that the bhoga is denied of the purusa. 

The ajrana (ignorance) in this system means false knowiedge. 
When the purusa intuits the vrttis of the buddhi and thereby falsely 
regards those vrttis as belonging to itself there is false knowledge 
which is the cause of the bondage. The intuition in itself is real, 
but the associations of the intuitive characters with the self are 
erroneous. When the self knows its own nature as different from 
the vrttis and as a part of Brahman in which it has an undifferenti- 
ated reality, we have what is called emancipation. The existence of 
the self as undifferentiated with Brahman simply means that the 
Brahman is the ground-cause, and as such an unchangeable ground- 
cause Brahman is of the nature of pure consciousness. It is in its 
nature as pure consciousness that the whole world may be regarded 
as existing in the Brahman of which the prakrti and the purusa, the 
one changing by real modifications and the other through the false 
ascription of the events of prakrti to itself, may be regarded as 
emergents. The world is ultimately of the nature of pure con- 
sciousness, but matter and its changes, and the experience itself 
are only material and temporary forms bubbling out of it. But 
since these emergent forms are real emanations from Brahman an 
over-emphasis on monism would be wrong. The reality consists of 
both the ground-cause and the emergent forms. Sankara had as- 
serted that the duality was true only so long as the one reality was 
not reached. But Bhiksu objecting to it says that since the monistic 
truth can be attained only by assuming the validity of the processes 
that imply duality, ultimate invalidation of the dualistic processes 
will also nullify the monistic conclusion. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATIONS OF SOME 
OF THE SELECTED PURANAS 


THE readers who have followed the philosophy of the Vedanta 
as interpreted by Vijriana Bhiksu in his commentary on the Brahma- 
sūtra and the [svara-gita section of the Kürma Purana must have 
noticed that, according to him, the Vedanta was associated with the 
Samkhya and Yoga, and in support of his view he referred to many 
of the Puranas, some of which are much earlier than Sankara. 
Vijfiana Bhiksu, therefore, quotes profusely from the Puranas and 
in the writings of Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, Jiva Goswami and 
Baladeva we find profuse references to the Puranas in support of 
their views of the philosophy of the Vedanta. 

It is highly probable that at least one important school of ideas 
regarding the philosophy of the Upanisads and the Brahma-sütra 
was preserved in the Puranic tradition, Sankara’s interpretation of 
the Upanisads and the Brahma-sütra seems to have diverged very 
greatly from the semi-realistic interpretation of them as found in 
the Puranas. It was, probably, for this reason that Sankara seldom 
refers to the Puranas; but since Sankara’s line of interpretation is 
practically absent in the earlier Puranas, and since the extreme 
monism of some passages of the Upanisads is modified and softened 
by other considerations, it may be believed that the views of the 
Vedanta, as found in the Puranas and the Bhagavad-gita, present, 
at least in a general manner, the oldest outlook of the philosophy 
of the Upanisads and the Brahma-sütra. 

It seems, therefore, desirable that the treatment of the philo- 
sophy of Катапија and Vijfiana Bhiksu should be supplemented by 
a short survey of the philosophy as found in some of the principal 
Puranas. All the Puranas are required to have a special section 
devoted to the treatment of creation and dissolution, and it is in 
this section that the philosophical speculations are largely found?. 
In the present section I shall make an effort to trace the philo- 
sophical speculations as contained in the sarga-pratisarga portions 


2 saygaí ca pratisargas ca vamso manv-antaráni ca | vamsd-nucaritan cai'va 
purdnam paiica-laksanam. || Kürma Purána, 1. 12. 
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of some of the selected Puranas so as to enable readers to compare 
this Puranic philosophy with the philosophy of Bhaskara Ramanuja, 
Vijfiàna Bhiksu, and Nimbarka. 

The first manifestation of Brahman according to the Visnu 
Purdna is purusa; then come the other manifestations as vyaktd- 
vyakta and kala. The original cause of pradhana, purusa, vyakta 
and kala is regarded as the ultimate state of Visnu. Here then we 
find Brahma-Visnu!. 

In Visnu Puràna, 1. 2. 11, it is said that the Ultimate Reality is 
only pure existence, which can be described only as a position of 
an eternal existence. It exists everywhere, and it is all (this is 
Pantheism), and everything is in it (this is Panentheism) and there- 
fore it is called Vásudeva?. It is pure because there is no extraneous 
entity to be thrown away?. It exists in four forms: vyakta, avyakta, 
purusa and kala. Out of His playful activity these four forms have 
come ошё. Prakrti is described here as sadasad-&tmaka® and as 
їтїрипаб. In the beginning there are these four categories: Brahman, 
pradhana, purusa and kala’, all these being different from the 
unconditional (Trikalika) Visnu. The function of kala is to hold 
together the purusa and the pradhana during the creational period, 
and to hold them apart at the time of dissolution. As such it (kala) 
is the cause of sensibles. Thus there is a reference to the ontological 
synthetic activity and the ontological analytical activity of kala’. 
(‘‘Ontological”’ in the sense that kala appears here not as instru- 
mental of the epistemological aspect of experience, but as some- 
thing “being” or "existing," i.e. ontological.) As all manifested 
things had returned to the prakrti at the time of the last dissolution, 
the prakrti is called pratisaficara®. Kala or time is beginningless 

1 Brahman is also regarded as srastd, Hari as pata (Protector), and Maheégvara 
as samhartà. 

apo nārā iti proktá, аро vai nara-stinavah 
ayanam tasya tah pūrvam tena ndrdyanah smrtah. Manu. т. то. 
* sarvatrá'sau samastam ca vasaty atre'ti vai yatah. 
tatah sa vàsudeve'ti vidvadbhih paripathyate. Visnu Purdna, т. 2. 12. 

3 Неуа-Ьһасас-са nirmalam. Ibid. І. 2. 13. 

* vyaktam visnus tathà'vyaktam purusah hala eva ca 1. kridato bálakasye'va 
сеат tasya nisdmaya. Ibid. 1. 2. 18. 

5 Ibid. т. 2. 19. * Ibid. 1. 2. 21. 

* Vinu Purdga, 1. 2. 23, 


8 Visnoh svaripdt parato hi tenye ripe pradhànam purujasca vipra 
tasyai'va tenyena dhrte viyukte rüpá-di yat tad dvija kála-samjfiám. 


Ibid. 1. 2. 24. 
° Ibid. 1.2 25. ч 
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and so exists even at the time of dissolution, synthesizing prakrti or 
purusa together and also holding them out as different at the time 
of creation. At that time God enters by His will into prakrti and 
purusa and produces a disturbance leading to creation’. When God 
enters into prakrti and purusa His proximity alone is sufficient to 
produce the disturbance leading to creation; just as an odorous 
substance produces sensation of odour by its proximity without 
actually modifying the mind*. He (God) is both the disturber 
(ksobha) or disturbed (ksobhya), and that is why, through contra- 
diction and dilation, creation is produced?. Here is once again the 
Pantheistic view of God, its first occurrence being manifested 
ultimately in four main categories, all of which are, so to speak, 
participating in the nature of God, all of which are His first mani- 
festations, and also in which it is said that all is God, and so on. 
Anu means jiva-tman^. Visnu or Içara exists as the vikāra, i.e. the 
manifested forms, the purusa and also as Brahman‘. This is clear 
Pantheism. | 

The commentator says that the word  '"Asetrajfia" in 
" ksetrajfia-dhisthanat" means purusa. But apparently neither the 
context nor the classical Samkhya justifies it. The context distinctly 
shows that Asetrajfia means Ivara; and the manner of his adhisth- 
ütrtva by entering into prakrti and by proximity has already been 
described®. From the pradhàna the mahat-tattva emerges and it is 
then covered by the pradhana, and being so.covered it differentiates 
itself as the sattutka, ràjasa and tamasa mahat. 'The pradhana covers 
the mahat just as a seed is covered by the skin*. Being so covered 
there spring from the threefold makat the threefold ahamkara 
called vaikarika, taijasa and bhūtā-di or tamasa. From this bhüta-di 
or tamasa ahamkdara which is covered by the mahat (as the mahat 
itself was covered by pradhana) there springs through its spon- 
taneous self-modification the sabda-tanmdatra, and by the same pro- 
cess there springs from that sabda-tanmatra the Gkasa—the gross 
element. Again, the bhiita-di covers up the sabda-tanmatra and the 
аказа differentiated from it as the gross element. The akàsa, being 
thus conditioned, produces spontaneously by self-modification the 

1 Visnu Purdna, 1. 2. 29. * Ibid. 1. 2. 30. 

з Ibid, 1. 2. 31. 4 Ibid. 1. 2. 32. 

5 guna-sdmydt tatas tasmát ksetrajiid-dhisthitan mune 


guna-vyafijana-sambhitih sarga-kàle deijo-ttama. Ibid. 1. a. 33. 
* pradhüna-tattvena samam tvacd bijam ivd’urtam. Ibid. 1. 2. 34. 
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sparsa-tanmdatra, which produces immediately and directly the gross 
vàyu. The bhitadi again covers up the akasa, sabda-tanmdatra, 
sparsa-tanmatra and the differentiated vayu which later then pro- 
duces the riipa-tanmatra which immediately produces the gross 
light-heat (jyoti)!. The sparsa-tanmatra and the vāyu cover up the 
rüpa-tanmátra. Being thus conditioned, the differentiated gross 
Jyoti produces the rasa-tanmatra from which again the gross water 
is produced. In a similar manner the rasa-tanmáàtra and the rüpa- 
tanmatra, being covered up, the differentiated gross water produces 
the gandha-tanmatra, from which again the gross earth is produced. 
The tanmátras are the potential conditions of qualities and hence 
the qualities are not manifested there. 'ТҺеу are, therefore, tradi- 
tionally called avisesa. They do not manifest the threefold qualities 
of the gunas as santa, ghora and müdha. It is for this reason also that 
they are called avisesa?. 

From the tatjasa-ahamkara the five conative and cognitive 
senses are produced. From the vaikarika-ahamkara is produced 
the manas. These elements acting together in harmony and unity, 
together with the tanmatras, ahamkara and mahat, form the unity 
of the universe under the supreme control of God. As the universe 
grows up, they form into an egg which gradually expands from 
within like a water-bubble; and this is called the materialistic body 
of Visnu as Brahman. This universe is encircled on the outer side 
by water, fire, air, the @kasa and the bhita-di and then by the mahat 
and the avyakta, each of which is ten times as large as the earth. 
There are thus seven coverings. The universe is like a cocoanut 
fruit with various shell-coverings. In proper time, again by 
causing a preponderance of tamas, God eats up the universe in His 
form as Rudra, and again creates it in His form as Brahma. He 
maintains the world in His form as Visnu. Ultimately, however, as 
God holds the universe within Him, He is both the creator and the 
created, the protector and the destroyer. 

Though the Brahman is qualityless, unknowable and pure, yet: 


1 The commentator notes that when the dkdsa is said to produce sparsa- 
tanmátra, it is not the akdsa that does so but the bkatd-di manifesting itself as 
Gkáàía, i.e. it is through some accretion from bhata-di that the dkdéa can produce 
the sparsa-tanmdtra. Akasah ákádfamayo bhütá-dih sparsa-tanmatram sasarja. 

* See the commentary to Sloka. Visru Purdna, 1. 2. 44. 

* The commentator notes that the word manas here means antahkarana, 
including its four functions as manas, buddhi, citta and ahamkara. 
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it can behave as a creative agent by virtue of its specific powers 
which are incomprehensible to us. As a matter of fact the relation 
between the powers or energies and the substance is unthinkable. 
We can never explain how or why fire is hot!. The earth, in adoring 
Hari, described Him as follows: “ Whatever is perceived as having 
visible and tangible forms in this world is but your manifestation. 
The ordinary people only make a mistake in thinking this to be a 
naturalistic universe. ‘The whole world is of the nature of know- 
ledge, and the error of errors is to regard it as an object. T'hose who 
are wise know that this world is of the nature of thought and a 
manifestation of God, who is pure knowledge. Error consists in 
regarding the world as a mere naturalistic object and not as a mani- 
festation of the structure of knowledge.” 

In the Visnu Puràna, 1. 4. 50~52, it is said that God is only the 
dynamic agent (mimitta-màütram), the material cause being the 
energies of the objects of the universe which are to be created. 
These energies require only a dynamic agent to actualize them in 
the form of the universe. God is here represented to be only a 
formative agent, whereas the actual material cause of the world is 
to be found in the energies which constitute the objects of the 
world, through the influence and presence of God. The com- 
mentator notes that the formative agency of God consists merely 
in his presence (sdnntdhya-matreinat’va)*. 

In the Visnu Purana, 1. 4, we find another account of creation. 
It is said that God in the beginning thought of creation, and an 
unintelligent creation appeared in the form of tamas, moha, 
maha-moha,tamisra and andha-tamisra. These were the five kinds of 
avidya which sprang from the Lord. From these there came a 
creation of the five kinds of plants as urksa, gulma, lata, viriit and 


! Visnu Purdna, 1. 3. 1-2. 

3 yad etad drsyate mürtam, etad jñana-tmanas tava. 
bhránti-jfiánena pasyanti jagad-rüpam ayoginah. Ibid. 1. 4. 39. 
jiiána-svarüpam akhilam jagad etad abuddhayah 
artha-svarüpam pasyanto bhràmyante moha-samplave. 

Ibid. 1. 4. 40. 

2 nimitta-mátram evád'stt srjyánàm sarga-karmant 
pradhdna-karant-bhata yato vai srjya-faktayah. Ibid. 1. 4. SI. 
nimitta-mátram muktvai'kam nd’nyat kificid aveksyate 
niyate tapatdm srestha sva~saktyd vastu vastutüám. Ibid. 1. 4. 52. 
sisrksuh fakti-yukto'sau srjya-saktt-pracoditah. Ibid. 1. 5. 65. 

In this passage it is hinted that the will of God and His power to create is 

helped by the energies of the objects to be created. 
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trna (to which are to be added the mountains and the hills) which 
have no inner or outer consciousness and may be described as 
having, as it were, closed souls (samvrta-tman). Not being satisfied 
with this He created the animals and birds, etc., called tiryak-srota. 
The animals, etc., are called tiryag, because their circulation is not 
upwards but runs circularly in all directions. They are full of taras, 
and are described as avedinah. The commentator notes that what 
is meant by the term avedin is that the animals have only 
appetitive knowledge, but no synthetic knowledge, i.e. cannot 
synthesise the experience of the past, the present and the future and 
cannot express what they know, and they have no knowledge about 
their destinies in this world and in the other, and are devoid of all 
moral and religious sense. They have no discrimination regarding 
cleanliness and eating; they are satisfied with their ignorance as 
true knowledge, i.e. they do not seek the acquirement of certain 
knowledge. They are associated with the twenty-eight kinds of 
vadha'. They are aware internally of pleasure and pain but they 
cannot communicate with one another?. Then, being dissatisfied 
with the animal creation, God created “the gods” who are always 
happy and can know both their inner feelings and ideas, and also 
the external objects, and communicate with one another. Being 
dissatisfied with that creation also He created “men,” which 
creation is called arvak-srotas as distinguished from the creation of 
gods which is called zrddhva-srotas. These men have an abundance 
of tamas and rajas, and they have therefore a preponderance of 


1 [n the Samkhya-karikd, 49, we hear of twenty-eight vadhas. 'The reference 
to wadhds here is clearly a reference to the technical vadhds of the Samkhya 
philosophy, where it also seems certain that at the time of Ипи Purdna the 
technical пате of the Sàmkhya vddhds must have been a very familiar thing. 
It also shows that the Visnu Purdna was closely associated with the Samkhya 
circles of thought, so that the mere allusion to the term vádhà was sufficient to 
refer to the Sámkhya vadhàs. The Visnu Purána was probably a work of the third 
century A.D.; and the Kárikà of Igvara Krsna was composed more or less at'the 
same time. In the Markandeya Purina (Venkatesvara edition, ch. 44, v. 20) we 
have the reading Astdvimsad-vidhdtmika. In the B. 1. edition of Markandeya 
by К. M. Banerji we have also in ch. 47, v. 20, the same reading. The reading 
vddhanvitd occurs neither in the Markandeya nor in the Padma Purdna 13, 65. 
The supposition, therefore, is that the twenty-eight kinds in Markandeya were 
changed into twenty-eight kinds of vddhd through the Samkhya influence in 
the third century. The Markandeya is supposed to have been written in the first 
half of the second century B.C. It is not easy to guess what twenty-eight kinds of 
animal creation were intended by Markandeya. But the identification of them 
with the twenty-eight kinds ot Samkhya vddhd seems to be quite inap- 
propriate. 

* antak prakdéds te sarva avrtds tu paras-param. Visnu Purdna, 1. 5. ro. 
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suffering. There are thus nine creations. The first three, called the 
unintelligent creation (avuddhi-pürvaka), is the naturalistic creation 
of (1) mahat, (ii) the tanmatras, and (iii) the bhiitas, the physiological 
senses. The fourth creation, called also the primary creation 
(mikhya-varga), is the creation of plants; fifth is the creation of the 
tiryag-srotas; sixth the ürdha-srotas; seventh the arvak-srotas or 
men. The eighth creation seems to be the creation of a new kind. 
It probably means the distinctive characteristic of destiny of each 
of the four creations, plants, animals, gods and men. The plants 
have, for their destiny, ignorance; the animals have mere bodily 
energy; the gods have pure contentment; and the men have the 
realization of ends. This is called the anugraha-sarga!. Then comes 
the ninth sarga, called the kaumara-sarga, which probably refers to 
the creation of the mental children of God such as Sanatkumara, etc. 

There are four kinds of pralayas: they are called the naimittika 
or brahma, the prakrtika, the аѓуапика and the nitya. The 
naimittika-pralaya takes place when Brahma sleeps; the prakrtika 
occurs when the universe merges іп prakrti; the atyantzka-pralaya 
is the result of the knowledge of God, i.e. to say, when Yogins lose 
themselves in рағата-ітап, then occurs the atyantika-pralaya ; and 
the fourth, viz. the mitya-pralaya, is the continual destruction that 
takes place daily. 

In the Vayu Purana we hear of an ultimate principle which is 
associated with the first causa] movement of God. This is regarded 
as the transcendental cause (karanam aprameyam) and is said to be 
known by various names, such as Brahman, pradhana, prakrti, 
prasüti (prakrti-prasiti), dtman, guha, yoni, caksus, ksetra, ата, 


1 The Vayu Purdna, vi. 68, describes it as follows: 
sthdvaresu viparyásas tiryag-yonisu saktità 
stddhá-tmáno manugyás tu tustir дешери kytsnasah. 
The sixth sarga is there described as being of the ghosts. 
bhütà-dikánám sattvdndm sasthah sargah sa ucyate. 
Ibid. vi. 58-59. 
te parigrahinah sarve sapvibhaága-ratáh punah. 
khādanāś cà'py afiláí ca jñeyà bhütá-dikái ca te. Ibid. vt. зо. 
In the Márkandeya Purána, anugzaha-sarga is described as the fifth sarga. 
In the Karma Purdna, 7. 11, these bhàtas are regarded as being the fifth 
sarga. The Kürma Purdna describes the first creation as the mahat-sarga, the 
second as bhüta-sarga, the third as Vathkdrike’-ndriya-sarga, the fourth as the 
mukhya-sarga, and the fifth as tiryak-sarga. There is thus a contradiction, as the 
fifth затка was described in the eleventh verse in the same chapter as the creation 
of ghosts. This implies the fact that probably two hands were at work at different 
times, at least in the seventh chapter of the Karma Purdna. 
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aksara, sukra, tapas, satyam, atiprakasa. It is said to cover round 
the second purusa. This second purusa is probably the loka-pita- 
maha. Through the association of time and preponderance of rajas 
eight different stages of modification are produced which are 
associated with ksetrajfia1. In this connection the Vayu Purana 
speaks also of the prakrtika, the naimittika and the atyantika- 
pralaya?. It also says that the categories of evolution have been 
discovered both by the guidance of the fastras and by rational 
argument’, and that prakrti is devoid of all sensible qualities. She 
is associated with three gunas, and is timeless and unknowable in her- 
self. In the original state, in the equilibrium of gunas, everything 
was pervaded by her as tamas. At the time of creation, being 
associated with ksetrajña, mahat emerges from her. This makat is 
due to a preponderance of sattva and manifests only pure existence. 
This mahat is called by various names, such as manas, mahat, matt, 
brahma, pur, buddhi, khyati, Īśvara, citi, prajrà, smrti, samvit, 
vipura*. This mahat-prajfia, being stirred by desire to create, be- 
gins the work of creation and produces dharma, adharma and other 
entities*. Since the cause of the gross efforts of all beings exists 
always as conceived in a subtle state in the mahat, it is called 
"manas." It is the first of all categories, and of infinite extent and 
is thus called mahan. Since it holds within itself all that is finite 
and measurable and since it conceives all differentiations from out 
of itself and appears as intelligent purusa, by its association with 
experience it is called mati. It is called brahman since it causes all 
growth. Further, as all the later categories derive their material 
from it, it is called pur. Since the purusa understands all things as 
beneficial and desirable and since it is also the stuff through which 
all understanding is possible, it is called buddhi. All experience and 
integration of experience and all suffering and enjoyment de- 
pending upon knowledge proceed from it; therefore it is called 
khyati. Since it directly knows everything as the great Soul it is 
called swara. Since all sense-perceptions are produced from it, it 
is called prajña. Since all states of knowledge and all kinds of 


1 Vayu Purdna, 3. 11, and compare the Pañcarätra doctrine as elaborated in 
Ahirbudhnya. 
* Vayu Purána, 3. 23. 
3 tac-chastra-yuktyd sva-mati-prayatnăt 
samastam áviskrta-dhi-dhrtibhyah. Ibid. 3. 24. 
It speaks of five pramdnas. Ibid. 4. 16. 
* Ibid. 4. 25. 8 Ibid. 4. 24. 
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karman and their fruits are collected in it for determining ex- 
perience, it is called citi. Since it remembers the past, it is called 
smrti. Since it is the storehouse of all knowledge, it is called 
maha-tman. Since it is the knowledge of all knowledge, and since 
it exists everywhere and everything exists in it, it is samuit. 
Since it is of the nature of knowledge, it is called jñāna. Since 
it is the cause of all desideratum of conflicting entities, it is called 
vipura. Since it is the Lord of all beings in the world, it is called 
Isvara. Since it is the knower in both the ksetra and the 
ksetrajfa, and is опе, it is called ka. Since it stays in the subtle 
body (puryüm sete) it is called purusa. It is called svayambhu, 
because it is uncaused and the beginning of creation. Mahan being 
stirred up by the creative desire manifests itself in creation through 
two of its movements, conception (samkalpa) and determination 
(adhyavasáya). It consists of three gunas, sattva, rajas, and tamas. 
With the preponderance of rajas, ahamkara emerged from mahat. 
With the preponderance of tamas there also emerges from mahat, 
bhüta-di, from which the bhütas and tanmatras are produced. From 
this comes the aàkása as vacuity which is associated with sound. 
From the modification of the bhuta-di the sound-potential (Sabda- 
tanmatra) has been produced. When the bhaütadi covers up the 
sound-potential, then the touch-potential was produced. When the 
Gkdsa covers up the sound-potential and the touch-potential, the 
vayu is produced. Similarly the other bhütas and qualities are pro- 
duced. The tanmatras are also called avisesas. From the vaikarika 
or sattvika-ahamkara are produced the five cognitive and the five 
conative senses and the manas!. 

"These gunas work in mutual co-operation, and thereby produce 
the cosmic egg like a water-bubble. From this cosmic egg, the 
ksetrajna called Brahma—also called Hiranyagarbha (the four-faced 
God)—is produced. This god loses His body at the time of each 
pralaya and gains a new body at the time of a new creation. The 
cosmic egg is covered by water, light, heat, air, akàsa, bhütadi, 
mahat, and avyakta. The eight prakrtis are also spoken of, and 
probably the cosmic egg is the eighth cover?. 


1 This is different from other accounts. No function is ascribed to the 
rdjasa ahamkára, from which the conative senses are generally derived. 

з Vàyu Purdna, 4. 68. 

3 The passage is obscure, as it is difficult to find out exactly what these eight 
prakrtis are. Ibid. 4. 77—78. 
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In Chapter уп it is said that rajas remains as the dynamic 
principle inherent in sattva and tamas, just as oil remains in seas 
amum. It is further said that Mahegvara entered the pradhána 
and purusa, and with the help of the dynamic principle of rajas 
produced a disturbance in the equilibrium of the prakrti!. By the 
disturbance of the gunas three gods are produced, from rajas 
Brahma, from tamas Agni, and from sattva Visnu. The Agni is also 
identified with kala or Time. 

The Vayu Purana also describes the nature of mahesvara-yoga*. 
This is said to be constituted of five elements or dharmas, such as 
pranayama, dhyana, pratyahara, dharana, and smarana. Pranayama 
is of three kinds, manda, madhyama, and uttama. Manda is of 
twelve matras, madhyama of twenty-four, and uttama of thirty-six. 
When the vayu is once controlled by gradual practice, then all sins 
are burnt and all bodily imperfections are removed. By dhyana 
one should contemplate the qualities of God. Then pranayama is 
said to bring about four kinds of results: (i) santi, (ii) prasanti, 
(iii) dipti, and (iv) prasada. Santi means the washing away of sins 
derived from impurities from parents and from the association of 
one’s relations. Prasanti means the destruction of personal sins, as 
greed, egotism, etc. Dipti means the rise of a mystical vision by 
which one can see past, present and future and come in contact 
with the wise sages of the past and become like Buddha. Prasada 
means the contentment and pacification of the senses, sense-objects, 
mind, and the five vayus. 

The process of pranayama beginning with йзала is also de- 
scribed. Pratyahara is regarded as the control of one's desires and 
dharma is regarded as the fixing of the mind on the tip of the nose, 
or the middle of the eyebrows, or at a point slightly higher than 
that. Through pratyahüra the influence of external objects is 
negated. By dhyana one perceives oneself like the sun or the moon, 
i.e. there is an unobstructed illumination. The various miraculous 
powers that the yogi attains are called the upasargas and it is 
urged that one should always try to keep oneself free from the 
callings of these miraculous powers. The various objects of dhyana 

1 It has been noted before that the creation of the material world proceeded 
from the tdmasa ahamkdra, and that of the cognitive and conative senses from 


the sáttvika ahamkära. The rájasa ahamkdra was not regarded as producing any- 
thing, but merely as a moment leading to disturbance of equilibrium. See also 


Vayu Purdna, s. 9. * Ibid. chap. 11-15. 
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are regarded as being the elements originating from the earth, 
manas and buddhi. 'The Yogin has to take these objects one by one, 
and then to leave them off, so that he may not be attached to any 
one of them. When he does so and becomes unattached to any one 
of these seven and concentrates on Mahesvara associated with 
omniscience, contentment, beginningless knowledge, absolute 
freedom (svatantrya), unobstructed power, and infinite power, he 
attains Brahman. So the ultimate object of Yoga realization is! the 
attainment of Brahmahood as Mahe$vara which is also called 
apavarga?. 

In the Markandeya Purana, yoga is described as a cessation of 
ajfiana through knowledge, which is, on the one hand, emancipa- 
tion and unity with Rrahman, and, on the other, dissociation from 
the gunas of prakrti*. All sorrows are due to attachment. With the 
cessation of attachment there is also the cessation of the feeling of 
identifying all things with oneself (mamatva); and this leads to 
happiness. True knowledge is that which leads to emancipation, 
all else is ajfiana. By experiencing the fruits of virtues and vices 
through the performance of duties and other actions, through the 
accumulation of fruits of past karman (apürva), and through the 
exhaustion of certain others, there is the bondage of karma. The 
emancipation from karma, therefore, can only result from an 
opposite procedure. The pranayama is supposed to destroy sins‘. 
In the ultimate stage the yogi becomes one with Brahman, just as 
water thrown in water becomes one with it®. There is no reference 
here to chitta-vrtti-nirodha as yoga. 

Vasudeva is described here as the ultimate Brahman, who by 
His creative desire has created everything through the power of 
time. Through this power He separated the two entities of pra- 

1 There is no reference in the chapters on yoga of the Váyu Purdna to vrtti- 
nirodha and kaivalya. 

2 There is a chapter both in the Vayu Purana and in the Markandeya 
Purdna on arista, similar to what is found in the Jaydkhya-samhitad where signs 
are described by which the yogin is to know the time of his death, though the 
description of his death is entirely different from that given in the other two works. 

з füána-pürvo viyogo yo'jfüánena saha yoginah | sd muktir brahmand cai'kyam 
anaikyam prákrtair gunaih. | Márkandeya Purdna, 39. 1. 

* The method of pránáyama and other processes of yoga is more or less the 
same as that found in the Vayu Purdna. 

5 Markandeya Purdna, 40. 41. 

The Markandeya Purána, in this connection, says that the yogin should know 


the approach of his death by the signs described in ch. 40, so that he may antici- 
pate it and may not get dispirited. 
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dhàna and purusa from within Himself and connected them both. 
The first entity that emerged from prakrti in this creative process 
was mahat, from which emerged ahamkara, and from which again 
emerged sattva, rajas and tamas. From tamas came the five tan- 
matras and the five bhütas; from rajas came the ten senses and the 
buddhi. From sattva came the presiding gods of the senses and the 
manas’. It is further said that Vasudeva exists in the prakrti and the 
purusas and all the effects, both as pervading through them and also 
separate from them, that is, He is both immanent and transcendent. 
Even when He exists as pervading through them, He is not in any 
way touched by their limitations and impurities. True knowledge is 
that which takes account of the nature of all those which have 
emanated from Vasudeva in their specific forms as prakrti, purusa, 
etc., and also of Vasudeva in His pure and transcendent form?. 

It should be noted that in the Padma Purana there is a mention 
of brahma-bhakti, which is either kayika, vactka and manastka or 
laukiki, vaidiki and Gdhyatmiki. This adhyatmiki-bhakti is further 
subdivided into the samkhya-bhakti and yoga-bhakti?. The know- 
ledge of twenty-four principles and of their distinction from the 
ultimate principle called purusa, as also of the relation among 
purusa and prakrti and the individual soul, is known as samkhya- 
bhakti*. Practice of pranayama and meditation upon the Lord 
Brahma constitute the yoga-bhakti5. The term bhakti is here used 
in a very special sense. 

In Naradiya Purdna Narayana is said to be the Ultimate 
Reality, that is, if seen in theological perspective it may be said to 
create from itself Brahma the creator, Visnu the protector and 
preserver, and Rudra the destroyer*. This Ultimate Reality has 
also been called Mahà-visnu?. It is through his characteristic 
power that the universe is created. This Sakti or power is said to be 
both of the type of existence and non-existence, both vidya and 
avidyá*. When the universe is seen as dissociated from Maha- 
visnu, the vision is clearly due to avidyà ingrained in us; when, on 
the other hand, the consciousness of the distinction between the 
knower and the known disappears and only the consciousness of 


2 Skanda Purdna, п. 9. 24, verses 1-10. 2 Ibid. verses 65—74. 

з Padma Ритӣма, 1. 15, verses 164-177. * Ibid. verses 177-186. 

5. Ibid. verses 187-190. * Náradiya Purdna, 1. 3. 4. 
? Ibid. verse 9. 8 Ibid. verse 7. 
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unity pervades, it is due to vidyā (it is vidyd itself). And just as 
Hari permeates or pervades through the universe, so also does His 
fakti?. Just as the quality of heat exists by pervading, i.e. as in and 
through Agni its support, even so the sakti of Hari can never be 
dissociated from Him?, This Sakti exists in the form of vyakta- 
vyakta, pervading the whole universe. prakrti, purusa and kala are 
her first manifestations*. As this Sakti is not separate from Maha- 
visnu, it is said that at the time of first or original creation Maha- 
visnu, being desirous of creating the universe, becomes, i.e. takes 
the forms of prakrti, purusa and kala. From prakrti, disturbed by 
the presence of the purusa, comes out mahat, and from mahat comes 
into existence buddhi, and from buddhi, ahamkara’. 

This Ultimate Principle has also been called Vasudeva, who is 
said to be the ultimate knowledge and thc ultimate goal, 

Sorrow or misery of three kinds is necessarily experienced by 
all beings born in the universe—and the only remedy that sets them 
free from misery is the final obtaining of the Lord (or God)’. The 
ways to find God are two, the way of knowledge (jriana) and that of 
action (karma). This jiàna springs up either from the learning of 
scriptural texts or from viveka (discriminative knowledge)®. 


1 Náradiya Purana, 1. 3, verses 7-9. 

2 Ibid. verse 12. 

It should be distinctly noted here that the creation of the universe has been 
attributed to Hari through the updadhi avidya, which is His own sakti. The whole 
account sounds the note of the Vedanta philosophy. The following line should be 
particularly noted: 

avidyo-pddhi-yogena tathe’dam akhilam jagat. Ibid. 3. 12. 
And this line should be read with the previous verse— 
vignu-fakti-samudbhütam etat sarvam card-caram 
yasmdd bhinnam idam sarvam yacce'gam yacca їейдаїт 
upddhibhir yathá'kàáso bhinnatvena pratiyate. 
Ibid. verses 10—11. 

з Ibid. verse 13. 4 Ibid. verse 17. 

5 Ibid. verses 28, 31. * Ibid. verse 8o. 

7 For the concept of antarydmin see verse 26 of Adhydya 3 and also verse 48 
of Ааһуйуа 33. 

8 Néradtya Purdna, verses 4, 5. - 

utpattim pralayam cai’va bhütánàm agatim gatim 
vetti vidydm avidyam ca sa vacyo bhagavan iti 
Jfiána-fakti-balai-svarya-vtrya-tejámsy asesatah 
bhagavac-fabda-vácyo'yam vind heyair gund-dibhih 
sarvam hi tatra bhütüni vasanti paramá-tmani 
bhutesu vasate sdntar vdsudevas tatah smrtah. 
bhütegu vasate sántar vasanty atra ca tant yat 
dhàtà vidhátà jagatam vásudevas tatas smrtah. 
Ibid. 1. 46, verses 21—24. 

The attributes of Vasudeva are described in following four verses. It should 

also be noted that Bhagavan means Vasudeva. (Ibid. verse 19.) 
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yoga is also defined in the next chapter. It is described as 
Brahma-laya. The manas is the cause of bondage and emancipation. 
Bondage means association with sense-objects, and emancipation 
means dissociation from them. When, like a magnet, the self draws 
the mind inside and directs its activities in an inward direction and 
ultimately unites with Brahman, that is called yoga!. 

Visnu is described as having three kinds of sakti (power): pard 
or ultimate, the арата (which is identical with individual efforts), 
and a third power which is called vidya and karma?. All energies 
belong to Visnu, and it is through His energies that all living beings 
are moved into activity, 

The word bhakti has also been used in another chapter in 
the sense of sraddkà, and is held to be essential for all the various 
actions of life*. 

According to the Karma Puràna it seems that God exists firstly 
as the unmanifested, infinite, unknowable and ultimate director. 
But He is also called the unmanifested, eternal, cosmic cause which 
is both being and non-being and is identified with prakrti. In this 
aspect He is regarded as para-brahman, the equilibrium of the three 
gunas. In this state the purusa exists within Himself as it were, and 
this is also called the state of prakrta-pralaya. From this state of 
unmanifestedness God begins to assert Himself as God and enters 
into prakrti and purusa by His own inner intimate contact. This 
existence of God may be compared with the sex-impulse in man or 
woman which exists within them and manifests itself only as a 
creative impulse although remaining one and the same with them 
all the while. It is for this reason that God is regarded as both 
passive (ksobhya) and dynamic (Rsobhaka). It is therefore said that 
God behaves as prakrti by self-contraction and dilatation. From 
the disturbed prakrti and the purusa sprang up the seed of mahat, 
which is of the nature of both pradhana and purusa (pradhana 

1 atma-prayatna-sdpeksd visista уй mano-gatih 

tasya brahmani samyogo yoga ity abhidhtyate. 
Матайуа Purdna, 47. 7. 

"There is also a description of prdndydma, yama, and niyama, etc., from 
v. 8 to v. 20. 

2 Ibid. 1. 47, verses 36—38. 3 Ibid. verses 47-49. 4 Ibid. т, verse 4. 

5 Kürma Purána contains the following verse: 

mahesvarah paro’vyaktas catur-vyühah sanátanah 
auantas ca’prameyas са myantd sarvato-mukhah. (4. 5.) 
Two points should be noted here. Firstly, that the Ultimate Reality has been 


called Maheávara and not Visnu. Secondly, catur-vyüha is one of the ad- 
jectives mentioned in this verse to explain the nature of that Ultimate Reality. 
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purusat-makam). From this came into existence mahat, also called 
ütman, mati, brahma, prabuddhi, khyati, Isvara, prajña, ати, 
smrti, samvit, From this mahat came out the threefold ahamkara- 
vaikartka, taijasa and bhütadi (also called tamasa ahamkara). This 
ahamkára is also called abhimana, kartā, manta, and ātman, for all 
our efforts spring from this. 

It is said that there is a sort of cosmic mind called manas which 
springs directly from the avyakta and is regarded as the first pro- 
duct which superintends the evolution of the t@masa ahamkara into 
its products!. This manas is to be distinguished from the manas or 
the sense which is the product of both the tagasa and vatkartha 
ahamkara. 

Two kinds of views regarding the evolution, the tanmáàtras and 
the bhiitas, are given here in succession, which shows that the 
Karma Puràna must have been revised; and the second view, which 
is not compatible with the first, was incorporated at a later stage. 
These two views are as follows: 

(1) Bhütàdi has, in its development, created the sabda-matra, 
from which sprang into existence the akasa, which has sound as its 
quality. The sparsa-matra was created from the аказа, develop- 
ing itself; and from the sparsa-tanmatra came out vayu, which, 
consequently has sparía as its quality. Vayu, in the state of de- 
velopment, created the rapa-mátra from which came into existence 
jyoti (light-heat), which has colour (дра) as its quality. From this 
jyoti, in the condition of development, sprang up rasa-matra (taste- 
potential), which created water, which has taste for its quality. The 
water, in the state of development, created the smell-potential 
(gandha-mátra), from which came into existence the conglomera- 
tion, which has smell as its quality. 

(2) Akasa as the sound-potential covered up the touch- 
potential, and from this sprang up váyu, which has therefore two 
qualities—the sound and touch. Both the qualities, sabda and 
sparía, entered the colour-potential, whence sprang up the vahni 
(fire), with three qualities—the sabda, the sparsa, and the rüfa. 
These qualities, viz. sabda, sparsa and rüpa, entered the taste- 
potential, whence came into existence water having four qualities 

3 manas tv avyakta-jam pro'ktam vikdrah prathamah smrtah 


yená'sau jáyate kartd bhiitd-dims cá'nupatyati. 
Kürma Purdna, 4. 21. 
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—+Sabda, sparsa, rüpa and rasa. These four qualities entered smell- 
potential, from which sprang into existence gross bhiimi (the earth), 
which has all the five qualities of sabda, sparsa, riipa, rasa, and 
gandha. 

Mahat, ahamkara and the five tanmatras are in themselves un- 
able to produce the orderly universe, which is effected through the 
superintendence of the purusa (purusa-dhisthitatvac са) and by the 
help of avyakta (avyakta-nugrahena). The universe thus created has 
seven coverings. The production of the universe, and its mainten- 
ance and ultimate dissolution, are all effected through the playful 
activity (ғоа- ауа) of God for the benefit of his devotees?. 


1 The God is called Narayana, because He is the ultimate support of all 
human beings: 
naránüm ayanam yasmát tena náràyanas smrtah. 
Kürma Purana, ту. 62. 


APPENDIX TO VOLUME I 
THE LOKAYATA, NASTIKA AND CARVAKA 


THE materialistic philosophy known as the Lokäyata, the Carvaka 
or the Barhaspatya is probably a very old school of thought. In the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad a number of heretical views are referred to 
and among these we find the doctrine which regarded matter or the 
elements (bhitani) as the ultimate principle. The name Lokayata 
is also fairly old. It is found in Kautilya's Artha-sastra, where it is 
counted with Samkhya and Yoga as a logical science (anviksiki)!. 
Rhys Davids has collected a number of Pali passages in which the 
word Lokàyata occurs and these have been utilized in the dis- 
cussion below?. Buddhaghoso speaks of Lokàyata as a vitanda- 
váda-sattham?. Vitandà means tricky disputation and it is defined 
іп the Nyaya-sütra, I. 2. 3, as that kind of tricky logical discussion 
(jalpa) which is intended only to criticize the opponent's thesis 
without establishing any other counter-thesis (sā pratipaksa- ` 
sthapana-hinà vitanda), and it is thus to be distinguished from 
vada which means a logical discussion undertaken in all fairness for 
upholding a particular thesis. Vitanda, however, has no thesis to 
uphold, butis akindof jalpaor tricky argument which seeks to impose 
a defeat on the opponent by wilfully giving a wrong interpretation 
of his words and arguments (chala), by adopting false and puzzling 
analogies (jati), and thus to silence or drive him to self-contradic- 
tion and undesirable conclusions (nigraha-sthana) by creating an 
atmosphere of confusion. But vitandā cannot then be a vada, for 
vada is a logical discussion for the ascertainment of truth, and thus 
the word vitanda-vada would be self-contradictory. Jayanta, how- 
ever, points out that the Buddhists did not make any distinction 


1 Kautilya, Artha-sdstra, 1. 1. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. 1, p. 166. In recent times two Italian scholars, 
Dr Piszzagalli and Prof. Tucci, have written two works called Nàstika, Cárváka 
Lokayatika and Linee di una storia del Materialismo Indiano respectively in which 
they attempt to discover the meaning of the terms ndstika, cárváka and lokayata and 
also the doctrines of the sects. Most of the Pali passages which they.consider are 
those already collected by Rhys Davids. 

з Abhidhdna-ppadipikd, v. 112, repeats Buddhaghoso’s words “ eitandd- 
sattham vififieyam yam tam lokdyatam.” 
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between a pure logical argument and a tricky disputation and used 
the same word vada to denote both these forms of argument. This 
explains why Lokayata, though consisting merely of vitanda, could 
also be designated as vada in Buddhist literature. А few examples 
of this vitanda are given by Buddhaghoso in the same commentary 
in explaining the term ‘‘loka-khayika”’ (lit. “ popular story," but 
"popular philosophy” according to P.T.S. Pali Dictionary) 
—the crows are white because their bones are white, the geese are 
red because their blood is red?. Such arguments are there 
designated as being vitanda-sallapa-katha, where sallapa and katha 
together mean conversational talk, sallāpa being derived from sam 
and lap. According to the definitions of the Nyaya-sutra, 2. 18, 
these would not be regarded as instances of vitanda but of jati, i.e. 
inference from false analogies where there is no proper con- 
comitance, and not vitandā as just explained. Rhys Davids quotes 
another passage from the Sadda-niti of the Aggavamsa (early twelfth 
century) which, in his translation, runs as follows: “‘Loka means 
‘the common world’ (bala-ioka). Lokayata means ‘é@yatantt, 
ussahanti vayamanti vadassadenati’; that is, they exert themselves 
about it, strive about it, through the pleasure they take in dis- 
cussion. Or perhaps it means ‘the world does not make any effort 
(yatati) by it,’ that it does not depend on it, move on by it (na 
yatati na ihati và). For living beings (satta) do not stir up their 
hearts (czttam па иррааетії) by reason of that book (tam At gandham 
nissáyapf." Now the Lokàyata is the book of the unbelievers 
(titthia-sattham yam loke vitandà-sattham uccati), full of such useless 
disputations as the following: ‘‘ All is impure; all is not impure; the 
crow is white, the crane is black; and for this reason or for that"— 
the book which is known in the world as the vitanda-sattha, of 
which the Bodhisattva, the incomparable leader, Vidhura the 
Pundit, said: “Follow not the Lokayata, that works not for the 


` tty udáhrtam idam kathd-trayam yat paraspara-vivikta-laksanam 
sthülam apy anavalokya kathyate vada ека iti sákya-figyakaih. 
Nyaya-mañjart, p. 596. 

3 Sumangala-vildsini, 1. 90, 91. 

* This translation is inexact. There is no reference to any book in the Pali 
passage; in the previous sentence there was a word vddassddana which was 
translated as “through the pleasure they take in discussion," whereas the literal 
translation would be “Ьу the taste (айда) of the disputation;" and here it 
€ “pursuing that smell" people do not turn their minds to virtuous 

la 
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progress in merit!.” Thus, from the above and from many other 
passages from the Pali texts it is certain that the LoRayata means a 
kind of tricky disputation, sophistry or casuistry practised by the 
non-Buddhists which not only did not lead to any useful results but 
did not increase true wisdom and led us away from the path of 
Heaven and of release. The common people were fond of such 
tricky discourses and there was a systematic science (sastra or 
sattha) dealing with this subject, despised by the Buddhists and 
called the vitanda-sattha?. Lokayata is counted as a science along 
with other sciences in Dighantkàya, ш. т. 3, and also in Anguttara, 
I. 163, and in the Divyavadana it is regarded as a special branch of 
study which had a bhàsya and a pravacana (commentaries and 
annotations on it)?. 

There seems to be a good deal of uncertainty regarding the 
meaning of the word Lokàyata. It consists of two words, loka and 
ayata or ayata; ayata may be derived as 2+ уат + kta or from 
a+ yat (to make effort) + a either in the accusative sense or in the 
sense of the verb itself, and ayata is formed with the negative 
particle a and yat (to make effort). On the passage in the Agga- 
тата which has already been referred to, it is derived firstly as 
a+ yatanti (makes great effort) and the synonyms given are 
ussáhanti vàyamanti, and secondly as a+ yatanti, i.e. by which 
people cease to make efforts (tena loko na yatati na їћай và loka- 
yatam). But Prof. Tucci quotes a passage from Buddhaghoso's 
Sarattha-pakasini where the word ayata is taken in the sense of 


1 бее Dialogues of the Buddha, 1. 168. The translation is inexact. The 
phrase “ All is impure; all is not impure” seems to be absent in the Pali text. The 
last passage quoted from Vidhura-pandita-jdtaka (Fausboll, vi, p. 286) which is 
one of the most ancient of the Játakas runs as follows: “ ла seve lokdyatikam na’ 
etam parifíáya vaddhanam." The unknown commentator describes the lokdyatika 
as “lokaydtikan ti anattha-nissitam sagga-maggánám adayakam amtyyanikam 
vitanda-sallápam lokdyatika-vddam na seveyya." The Lokdyata leads to mis- 
chievous things and cannot lead to the path of Heaven or that of release and is 
only a tricky disputation which does not increase true wisdom. 

з Rhys Davids seems to make a mistake in supposing that the word Vidaddha . 
in Vidaddhavádi is only the same word as vitandá wrongly spelt (Dialogues of the 
Buddha, 1. 167) in the Afthasdlint, pp. 3, 90, 92, 241. The word vidaddha is 
not vitandá but vidagdha which is entirely different from vitanda. 

3 lokáayatam bhdsya-pravacanam, Divyávadána, р. 630; also chandasi và 
vydkarane vă lokdyate và pramdna-mimdmsdydm vd па cai-sém ühàá-pohah pra- 
jfáyate. Ibid. p. 633. 

It is true, however, that lokáyata is not always used in the sense of g technical 
logical science, but sometimes in its etymological sense (i.e. what is prevalent 
among the people, lokesu dyato lokd-yatah) as in Divydvadana, р. 619, where we 
find the phrase “ lokdyata-yajfia-mantregu migndatah.” 
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áyatana (basis), and lokayata according to this interpretation means 
“the basis of the foolish and profane world!." The other meaning 
of lok&yata would be lokesu ayata, i.e. that which is prevalent 
among the common people, and this meaning has been accepted by 
Cowell in his translation of Sarva-darsana-samgraha and here the 
derivation would be from а+ уат + Кіа (spreading over)’. The 
Amara-kosa only mentions the word and says that it is to be in the 
neuter gender as /okayatam. It seems that there are two lokayata 
words. One as adjective meaning ''prevalent іп the world ог 
among the common people" and another as a technical word 
meaning ‘‘the science of disputation, sophistry and casuistry" 
(vitanda-vada-sattham); but there seems to be no evidence that the 
word was used to mean "'nature-lore," as suggested by Rhys 
Davids and Franke, or “polity or political science" as suggested 
by other scholars. The Sukra-niti gives a long enumeration of the 
science and arts that were studied and in this it counts the nàstika- 
Sastra as that which is very strong in logical arguments and regards 
all things as proceeding out of their own nature and considers that 
there are no Vedas and no god®. Medhatithi, in commenting upon 
Manu, vu. 43, also refers to the tarka-vidya of the Carvakas, and all 
the older references that have been discussed show that there was 
a technical science of logic and sophistry called the Lokayata. 
Fortunately we have still further conclusive evidence that the 
Lokayata-sastra with its commentary existed as early as the time 
of Katyayana, i.e. about зоо в.с. There is a Vartika rule associated 
with Уп. 3. 45 “‘varnaka-tantave upasamkhyünam," that the word 
varnaka becomes varnakā in the feminine to mean a blanket or а 
wrapper (pravarana), and Patafijali (about 1508.c.), in inter- 
preting this vartika sutra, says that the object of restricting the 
formation of the word varnaka only to the sense of a cotton or 
woollen wrapper is that in other senses the feminine form would 


1 Linee di una storia del Materialismo Indiano, р. 17. S@rattha-pakdsint 
(Bangkok), 11. 96. 

? Rhys Davids describes lokdyata as a branch of Brahmanic learning, 
probably Nature-lore, wise sayings, riddles, rhymes and theories, handed down 
by tradition, as to the cosmogony, the clements, the stars, the weather, scraps of 
astronomy, of elementary physics, even of anatomy, and knowledge of the nature 
of precious stones, and of birds and beasts and plants (Dialogues of the Buddha, 
I. 171). Franke translates it as “ logische beweisende Naturerklürung," Digha, 19. 

3 yuktir valtyast yatra sarvam svdbhavikam matam-kasyá'pi ne'svarah kartá na 
vedo ndstikam hi tat. Sukra-niti-sára, 1V. 3. 55. 

33-2 
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be varnikà or varitika (e.g. meaning a commentary) as in the case 
of the Bhàguri commentary on the Lokàyata—varnihà bhaguri- 
lokayatasya, vartika bhaguri lokayatasya!. Thus it seems to be 
quite certain that there was a book called the Lokayata on which 
there was at least one commentary earlier than 150 B.C. or even 
earlier than 300 B.C., the probable date of Kàtyayana, the author of 
the vàrttika-sütra. Probably this was the old logical work on dis- 
putation and sophistry, for no earlier text is known to us in which 
the Lokàyata is associated with materialistic doctrines as may be 
foundin laterliterature, where Carvaka and Lokayata are identified?. 
Several sutras are found quoted in the commentaries of Kamalaáila, 
Jayanta, Prabhacandra, Gunaratna, etc. from the seventh to the 
fourteenth century and these are attributed by some to Cãrväka 
by others to Lokayata and by Gunaratna (fourteenth century) to 
Brhaspati?. Kamalasila speaks of two different commentaries on 
these sutras on two slightly divergent lines which correspond to the 
division of dhürta Carvaka and sustksita Carvaka in the Nyàya- 
тайјатї. Thus it seems fairly certain that there was at least one 
commentary on the Lokayata which was probably anterior to 
Patafijali and Katyayana; and by the seventh century the lokayata 
or the Careáka-sutras had at least two commentaries representing 
two divergent schools of interpretation. In addition to this there 
was a work in verse attributed to Brhaspati, quotations from which 
have been utilized for the exposition of the Carvaka system in the 
Sarva-dariana-samgraha. It is difficult, however, to say how and 
when this older science of sophistical logic or of the art of disputa- 
tion became associated with materialistic theories and revolu- 
tionary doctrines of morality, and came to be hated by Buddhism, 
Jainism and Hinduism alike. Formerly it was hated only by the 
Buddhists, whereas the Brahmins are said to have learnt this science 
as one of the various auxiliary branches of study*. 

It is well known that the cultivation of the art of disputation is 
very old in India. The earliest systematic treatise of this is to be 
found in the Caraka-samhita (first century A.D.) which is only a 


1 Patafijali's Mahd-bhdsya on Ратт, уп. 3. 45, and Kaiyata’s commentary 
on it. 

* tan-ndmáni cdrvdka-lokdyate-ty-ddini. Gunaratna's commentary on Şad- 
daríana-samuccaya, p. 300. Lokdyata according to Gunaratna means those who 
behave like the common undiscerning people—lokd mirvicdrdh sámdnyd 
lokās tadvdd dcaranti sma iti lokāyatā loháyatikd ity api. 

3 Ibid. p. 307, Tattva-samgraha, p. 520. * Afiguttara, 1. 163. 
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revision of an earlier text (Agnivesa-samhita), which suggests the 
existence of such a discussion in the first or the second century в.с. 
if not earlier. The treatment of this art of disputation and sophistry 
in the Nyàya-sütras is well known. Both in the Ayur-veda and in 
the Nyáya people made it a point to learn the sophistical modes of 
disputation to protect themselves from the attacks of their op- 
ponents. In the Katha-vatthu also we find the practical use of this 
art of disputation. We hear italso spoken of as hetu-vada and copious 
reference to it can be found in the Mahabharata. In the Aswa- 
medha-parvan of the Mahabharata we hear of hetu-vàdins (sophists ог 
logicians) who were trying to defeat one another in logical disputes?. 
Perhaps the word vakovakya in the Chandogya Upanisad, vit. 1. 2, 
уп. 2. I, VII. 7. 1, also meant some art of disputation. Thus it seems 
almost certain that the practice of the art of disputation is very old. 
One other point suggested in this connection is that it is possible 
that the doctrine of the orthodox Hindu philosophy, that the 
ultimate truth can be ascertained only by an appeal to the scriptural 
texts, since no finality can be reached by arguments or inferences, 
because what may be proved by one logician may be controverted 
by another logician and that disproved by yet another logician, can 
be traced to the negative influence of the sophists or logicians who 
succeeded in proving theses which were disproved by others, whose 
findings were further contradicted by more expert logicians?. T'here 
were people who tried to refute by arguments the Vedic doctrines 
of the immortality of souls, the existence of a future world either 
as rebirth or as the pitr-ydna or the deva-yana, the efficacy of the 
Vedic sacrifices and the like, and these logicians or sophists 
(haituka) who reviled the Vedas were called nastikas. Thus, Manu 
says that the Brahmin who through a greater confidence in the 
science of logic (hetu-Sastra) disregards the authority of the Vedas 
and the smrti are but ndsttkas who should be driven out by good 


! Mahábhárata, ш. 13034, v. 1983; XIII. 789, etc. 

2 Ibid. xiv. 85. 27. 

3 Compare Brahma-sütra “ tarkd-pratisthandd apy anyathd-numdnam iti ced 
evam api avimoksa-prasangah." 11. т. 11. 

Sankara also says: yasmdn nirdgamah puruso-preksd-mdtra-nibandhandh 
tarkáh a pratisthità bhavanti utpreksdyah nirankusatudt kair apy utpreksitah 
santah tato’nyatr dbhásyante iti na pratisthitatuam tarkdnam fakyam asrayitum. 

Vacaspati, commenting on the commentary of Sankara, quotes from Vdkya- 
padtya: yatnend’ numito’ ру arthah kusalair anumdjrbhih abhiyuktataratr anyair 
anyathai'vo'papadyate. 
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men!. The Bhagavata-purdna again says that one should neither 
follow the Vedic cult, nor be a heretic (pasandi, by which the 
Buddhists and Jains were meant), nor a logician (haituka) and take 
the cause of one or the other party in dry logical disputations?. 
Again, in Manu, 1v. 30, it is said that one should not even speak 
with the heretics (Pàsendino), transgressors of caste disciplines 
(vikarmasthán), hypocrites (vaidàla-vratika), double-dealers and 
sophists (Aaztuka)*. These haitukas, sophists or logicians thus in- 
dulged in all kinds of free discussions and controverted the Vedic 
doctrines. They could not be the Naiyàáyikas ог the Mimamsists 
who were also sometimes called hattuka and tarki because they 
employed their logical reasonings in accordance with the Vedic 
doctrines*. Thus we reach another stage in our discussion in which 
we discover that the haitukas used sophistical reasonings not only 
in their discussions, but also for repudiating the Vedic, and pro- 
bably also the Buddhistic doctrines, for which they were hated both 
by the Vedic people and the Buddhists; and thus the sophistical or 
logical science of disputation and criticism of Vedic or Buddhistic 
doctrines grew among the Brahmanic people and was cultivated by 
the Brahmins. This is testified by Manu, її. 11, where Brahmins 
are said to take this hetu-sastra, and this also agrees with Afguttara, 
I. 163, and other Buddhistic texts. 

But who were these nastikas and were they identical with the 
haitukas? The word is irregularly formed according to Panini’s 
rule, IV. 460 (asti-nàsti-distam тайр). Patanjali, in his commentary, 
explains the word ағ Ха as meaning one who thinks “іт exists” and 
nástika as one who thinks “it does not exist." Јауааісуа, in his 
Качка commentary on the above stra, explains dstika as one who 
believes in the existence of the other world (para-loka), nastika as 
one who does not believe in its existence, and distika as one who 
believes only what can be logically demonstrated®. But we have the 


1 yo'vamanyeta te müle hetu-(astrd-frayád доўан | sa sddhubhir vahis-kdryo 
ndstiko veda-nindakah. Manu, п. 11. 

* veda-vdda-rato na sydn na pdsand ina haitukah | fugka-váda-vivdde na 
kañ cit раат samdtrayet. Bhdgavata, xr. 18. зо. 

з Medhatithi here describes the haifukas as ndstikas, or those who do not 
believe in the future world (para-loka) or in the sacrificial creed. Thus he says, 
haitukd ndstikd nasti paraloko, nàsti dattam, ndsti hutam ity evam sthita-prajfüh. 

* Manu, ХП. 111. 

5 paralokah astt'ti yasya mati asti sa astikah, tadvipartto nástikah; prama- 
па-пиранні yasya matih sa distikah. Канка on Panini, IV. 4. бо. Jayaditya. lived 
in the first half of the seventh century. 
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definition of nastika in Manu's own words as one who controverts 
the Vedic doctrines (veda-nindaka!). Thus the word nastika means, 
firstly, those who do not believe in the existence of the other world 
or life after death, and, secondly, those who repudiate the Vedic 
doctrines. These two views, however, seem to be related to each 
other, for a refusal to believe in the Vedic doctrines is equivalent to 
the denial of an after-life for the soul and also of the efficacy of the 
sacrifice. The nastika view that there is no other life after the 
present one and that all consciousness ceases with death seems to be 
fairly well established in the Upanisadic period; and this view the 
Upanisads sought to refute. Thus, in the Katha Upanisad Naciketa 
says that there are grave doubts among the people whether one does 
or does not exist after death, and he was extremely anxious to have 
a final and conclusive answer from Yama, the lord of death?. 
Further on Yama says that those who are blinded with greed think 
only of this life and do not believe in the other life and thus con- 
tinually fall victims to death*. Again, in the Brhad-aranyaka 
Upanisad (п. 4. 12, IV. 5. 13) a view is referred to by Yajfiavalkya 
that consciousness arises from the elements of matter and vanishes 
along with them and that there is no consciousness after death‘. 
Jayanta says in his Ny@ya-manjari that the Lokayata system was 
based on views expressed in passages like the above which repre- 
sent only the opponent’s (pürva-paksa) view. Jayanta further states 
in the same passage that no duties are prescribed in the lokayata; 
it is only a work of tricky disputation (vattandika-kathat’va'sau) and 
not an йрата?. 

References to the nástikas are found also in the Buddhist litera- 


1 Manu, п. 11. Medhatithi in explaining ndstikd’-krdntam (Manu, vin. 22) 
identifies ndsttkas with lokdyatas who do not believe in the other world. Thus 
he says, yathd násttkaih para-lokd-pavddibhir lokdyatikd-dyair dkrdntam. But in 
Manu, 1v. 163, nástikya is explained by him as meaning the view that the Vedic 
doctrines are false: veda-pramdnakdndm arthdnam mithyátvá-dhyavasáyasya 
ndsttkya-sabdena pratsipádanam. 

? ye'yam prete vicikitsd manugye ast? ty eke nd'yam astl'ti ca he, etad-vidyam 
anusistas tvayá' ham varátidm esa varas trttyah. Katha, 1. 20. 

3 na süámparáyah pratibháti bálam pramády-antam vitta-mohena müdham; ayam 
loko násti para itt ant punah punar vasam Gpadyate me. Ibid. u. 6. 

4 vijfidna-ghana eva etebhyah bhütebhyo samutthdya tány evá'nuvinaíyati, na 
pretya samjfid'sti ity are bravimi, Brhad-üranyaka, п. 4. 12... 

5 tad evam pürva-pakga-vacana-mülatvát lokdyata-sdstram api na svatantram. 
Nyaya-mañjart, p. 271, V.S. Series, 1895. 

* nahi lokdyate kiñ cit kartavyam upadifyate vaitandika-kathai'va'san na 
punah kai cid dgamah. Ibid. p. 270. 
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ture. The P.T.S. Pali Dictionary explains the meaning of the word 
natthika as one who professes the motto of ''natthi," a sceptic, 
nihilist, and natthika-ditthi as scepticism or nihilistic view. It may, 
however, seem desirable here to give brief accounts of some of the 
heretics referred to in Buddhistic literature who could in some 
sense or other be regarded as sceptics or nihilists. Let us first take 
up the case of Pürana Kassapa described in Digha Nikaya, и. 16, 
17. Buddhaghoso, in commenting on the Digha Nikàya, 1. 2, in 
his Sumangala-vilasini, says that, in a family which had ninety-nine 
servants, Kassapa was the hundredth servant and he having thus 
completed (piirana) the hundredth number was called by his master 
ptrana (the completer), and Kassapa was his family name. He fled 
away from the family and on the way thieves robbed him of his 
cloth and lic somehow covered himself with grass and entered a 
village. But the villagers finding him naked thought him to be a 
great ascetic and began to treat him with respect. From that time 
he became an ascetic and five hundred people turned ascetics and 
followed him. King Ajatasatru once went to this Purana Kassapa 
and asked him what was the visible reward that could be had in this 
life by becoming a recluse, and Pürana Kassapa replied as follows: 
“То him who acts, О king, or causes another to act, to him who 
mutilates or causes another to mutilate, to him who punishes or 
causes another to punish, to him who causes grief or torment, to 
him who trembles or causes others to tremble, to him who kills a 
living creature, who takes what is not given, who breaks into houses, 
who commits dacoity, or robbery, or highway robbery, or adultery, 
or who speaks lies, to him thus acting there is no guilt. If with a 
discus with an edge sharp as a razor he should make all the living 
creatures on the earth one heap, one mass of flesh, there would be 
no guilt thence resulting, no increase of guilt would ensue. Were he 
to go along the south bank of the Ganges giving alms and ordering 
gifts to be given, offering sacrifices or causing them to be offered, 
there would be no merit thence resulting, no increase of merit. In 
generosity, in self-mastery, in control of the senses, in speaking 
truth, there is neither merit, nor increase of merit. Thus, Lord, did 
Pürana Kassapa, when asked what was the immediate advantage in 
the life of a recluse, expound his theory of non-action (akirtyam)!."" 
This theory definitely repudiates the doctrine of karma and holds 
1 Dialogues of the Buddha, 1. 69—70. 
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that there is neither virtue nor vice and thus no action can lead to 
any fruit1. This is what is here called the doctrine of аЁйтуа and it 
is in a way an answer to the question what may be the visible re- 
ward in this life of being a recluse. Since there is neither virtue nor 
vice, no action can produce any meritorious or evil effect—this is 
one kind of natthikaváda. But it is wrong to confuse this akiriya? 
doctrine with the doctrine of inactivity (akaraka-vada) attributed 
to Simkhya by Silanka in his commentary on Sutra-krtáfiga-sütra, 
I. I. I3. That аЁйтаЁа doctrine refers to the Samkhya view that the 
souls do not participate in any kind of good or bad deeds?. 

Let us now turn to another nihilistic teacher, viz. Ajita Kesa- 
kambali. His doctrines are briefly described in Digha, 11. 22-24, 
where Ajita says: “ ТҺеге is no such thing as alms or sacrifice or 
offering. There is neither fruit nor result of good or evil deeds. 
There is no such thing as this world or the next (n'atthi ayam loko 
na paro loko). There is neither father nor mother, nor beings 
springing into life without them. There are in the world no recluses 
or Brahmins who have reached the highest point, who walk per- 
fectly and who, having understood and realized, by themselves 
alone, both this world and the next, make their wisdom known to 
others. A human being is built up of the four elements; when he 
dies the earth in him returns and relapses to the earth, the fluid to 
the water, the heat to the fire, his wind to the air, and his faculties 
pass into space. The four bearers, with the bier as the fifth, take the 
dead body away; till they reach the burning ground men utter 
eulogies, but there his bones are bleached and his offerings end in 
ashes. It is a doctrine of fools, this talk of gifts. It is an empty lie, 
mere idle talk, when men say there is profit therein. Fools and wise 
alike, on the dissolution of the body, are cut off, annihilated and 
after death they аге not."* Ajita Kesakambali was so called because 
һе used to wear a garment made of human hair which was hot in 
summer and cold in winter and was thus a source of suffering.* 
It is easy to see that Ajita Kesakambali's views were very similar to 

1 Buddhaghoso, in commenting on it says, sabbathdpi pdpapunndnam 
Артуат eva pbatnikkhipati. Sumangala-vildsint, 1. 160. 

% This has been interpreted by Dr Barua as representing the doctrine of 
Pürana Kassapa, which is evidently a blunder. Prebuddhistic Indian Philosophy, 
Calcutta, 1921, p. 279. 

з bale ca pandite kayassa bhedd ucchijjanti vinassanti, na honti param marand 


ti. Digha, 11. 23. Dialogues of the Buddha, рр. 73—74. 
+ Sumarngale-vildsini, 1. 144. 
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the views of the Carvakas as known to us from the fragments pre- 
served as quotations and from accounts of them given by other 
people. ‘Thus, Ajita did not believe in the other world, in virtue or 
vice, and denied that karmas produced any fruits. He, however, 
believed in the view that the body was made up of four elements, 
that there was no soul separate from the body, that with the de- 
struction of the body everything of this life was finished, and that 
there was no good in the Vedic sacrifices. 

Let us now turn to the doctrine of Makkhali Gosala or Mankhali- 
putta Gosala or Makkhali Gosala who was a contemporary of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. Buddhaghoso says that he was born in a 
cow-shed (go-sala). As he grew up he was employed as a servant; 
while going in the mud to bring oil he was cautioned by his master 
to take care not to let his feet slip (makhali) in the mud; but in spite 
of the caution he slipped and ran away from his master, who, 
following him in a rage, pulled the ends of his Zhoti, which was left 
in his hands, and Makkhali ran away naked. Thus left naked he 
afterwards became an ascetic like Pürana Kassapa!. According to 
the Bhagavati-sütra, Xv. 1, however, he was the son of Makkhali 
who was a mankha (a mendicant who makes his living by show- 
ing pictures from house to house) and his mother's name was 
Bhadda. He was born in a cow-shed and himself adopted the pro- 
fession of a mankha in his youth. At his thirtieth year he met 
Mahavira and after two years he became his disciple and lived with 
him for six years practising penances. Then they fell out, and Mak- 
khali Gosala, after practising penances for two years, obtained his 
Jina-hood while Mahavira became a Jina two years after the attain- 
ment of Jina-hood by Gosala. After this Gosala continued tobea Jina 
for sixteen years and Mahavira met him at the end of that period in 
Savatthi where there was a quarrel between the two and Соза!а 
died through fever by the curse of Mahavira Hoernlé shows in his 
edition of the text and translation of Uvasagadasao, pp. 110-111, 
that Mahavira died in 450-451 В.С. at the age of 56. Makkhali was 
the founder of the Ajivaka sect. Ajivakas are mentioned in the 
rock-hewn cave (which was given to them) on Barabar hills near 
Gaya, in the seventh Pillar Edict of Asoka in 236 B.c. and in the 
rock-hewn caves on М№арагјџпі hill in 227 B.c. in the reign of 
Asoka's successor Dāśaratha. They аге also mentioned in the 

1 Sumasgala-vildsini, 1. 143, 144. 
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Brhaj-játaka (xv. 1) of Varaha Mihira in the middle of the sixth 
century A.D. Silanka (ninth century) also refers to them in his 
commentary on the Sütra-krtanga-sutra (1. 1. 3. 12 and I. 3. 3. 11), 
in which the Ajivakas are mentioned along with Trai-rasikas as 
being followers of Makkhali Gosàála!. Halayudha also mentions the 
Gjivas as being the same as the Jains in general; but does not dis- 
tinguish the nirgranthas from the Digambaras or identify the latter 
with the Ajivakas as Hoernlé says in his article on the Ajivakas. 
Hoernle further points out in the same article that in the thirteenth- 
century inscriptions on the walls of the Perumal Temple at Poygai 
near Virinchipuram reference is made to the taxes imposed on the 
Ajivakas by the Chola king Rajaraja in the years A.D. 1238, 1239, 
1243 and 1259. Thus it is clear that the Zjivaka school of Makkhali 
which was started by Makkhali in the fifth century B.c. continued 
to exist and spread not only in North India but also in South India, 
and other schools also have developed out of it such as the Trat- 
rüsikas. Panini’s grammarhasa rule(1v. r. 154), maskara-maskarinau 
venuparivrajakayoh, which signifies that maskara means a bamboo 
and maskarin a travelling ascetic. Patafijali, however, in com- 
menting on it, says that maskarins were those who advised the non- 
performance of actions and held that cessation (santi) was much 
better (màskrta karmani santir vah Sreyasi ityáha ato maskariparivrà- 
jakah). The word, therefore, docs not necessarily mean ekadandins or 
those who bore onebamboo staff. The identification of Makkhali with 
maskarins is therefore doubtful!. It is also very doubtful whether 
the Ajivakas can be regarded as the same as Digambara Jains, as 
Hoernlé supposes, for neither Varaha nor Bhottolpala identifies the 
Ajivakas with the Jains, and Silànka treats them as different and 
not as identical?. Halayudha also does not speak of the Digambaras 


1 The Trai-rásikas are those who think that the sclf by good deeds becomes 
pure and free from karma and thus attains moksa, but seeing the success of its 
favourite doctrines it becomes joyous and seeing them neglected it becomes 
angry, and then being born again attains purity and freedom from karma by the 
performance of good deeds and is again born through joy and antipathy as be- 
fore. Their canonical work is one containing twenty-one sütras. In commenting 
on I. 3. 3. 11 Silanka mentions also the Digambaras along with the Ajivakas, but 
it does not seem that he identifies them in the way Hoernlé states in his scholarly 
article on the Ajtvakas in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. The exact 
phrase of Stlanka is djivakd-dindm para-tirthikánüm digamvardnam ca asad- 
йсатапаїт upaneyd. 

* Hoernlé, in his article on the Ajtvakas in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, says: “From this fact that Gosala is called Makkhaliputta or Mankhali 
(Maskarin), i.e. the man of the bamboo staff, it is clear that originally he belonged 
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as Ajivakas'. It is, therefore, very doubtful whether the Ajivakas 
could be identified with the Digambara Jains unless by a confusion 
in later times, probably on account of the fact that both the Digam- 
baras and the Ajivakas went about naked?, 

The fundamental tenet of Gosàla appears in more or less the 
same form in Uvàsagadasáo, 1. 97, 115, П. 111, 132, Samyutta 
Nikàya, 111. 210, Afiguttarg Nikaya, 1. 286 and the Digha Nikaya, 
п. 20. In the last-mentioned work Gosila is reported to say to king 
Ajàtasatru: “There is no cause for the sufferings of beings; they 
therefore all suffer without any cause; there is no cause for the 
purity (visuddhi) of beings; they all become pure without any cause; 
there is no efficiency in one's own deeds or in the deeds of others 
(m'atthi atta-ka@re na'tthi parakare) or in one's free efforts (purisa- 
kare); there is no power, no energy, no human strength or heroic 
endeavours (parákkamay. All vertebrates (sabbe sattà), all animals 
with one or more senses (sabbe pana), all lives emanating from eggs 
or ovaries (sabbe bhüta), all vegetable lives, are without any power 
or efficiency. They become transformed in various forms by their 
inherent destiny, by their manifestation in various life-forms, and 
by their different natures (ntyati-sangati-bhava-parinati), and it is 
in accordance with their six kinds of life-states that they suffer 
pains and enjoy pleasures." Again, in the Sitra-krtanga sūtra, п. 
6. 7, Gosala is reported to say that there is no sin for ascetics in 
having intercourse with women. These doctrines of Gosala 


to the class of eka-dandins (or dandin) ascetics; and, though he afterwards joined 
Mahavira and adopted his system, he held some distinguishing tenets of his own, 
and also retained his old distinguishing mark, the bamboo staff.” This is all very 
doubtful, for firstly mankha and maskarin cannot be identified; secondly, mankha 
means a beggar who carried pictures in his hands—mankhas ettra-phalaka-vyagra- 
karo bhiksuka-visesah (Abhayadeva Sūris comment on the Bhagavati-sütra, 
p. 662. Nirnaya Sagara ed.). Gosila’s father was a mankha and his name was 
Mankhali from which Gosala was called Makkheliputta. Both Jacobi (Jaina 
Sütras, п. 267 footnote) and Hoernlé (Ajtvaka, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, р. 266) are here wrong, for the passage referred to is Stlánka's com- 
mentary on Sütra-krtünga-sütra, їп. 3. 11 (djtvakd-dindm para-tirthikdndm 
digamvardndm ca), and the “ca” in the passage which is to be translated as “апа” 
and not as “or” distinguishes the Ajtvakas from the Digamvaras. 

1 nagná jo dig-vdsáh kgapanah íramanaí ca jivako jainah, ajivo mala-dhart 
tirgranthah kathyate sadbhth. п. 190. 

2 Divydvadana, р. 427, refers to an episode where a Buddha image was dis- 
honoured by a nirgrantha and in consequence of that 8000 Ajivakas were killed 
in the city of Pundravardhana.. Dr Barua also refers to this passage in his small 
work, The Ajivakas. 

* As Buddhaghoso says, these are all merely specifications of puriga-kdra 
(sarvaiva puriga-kára-viv'ecanam eva). Sumargala-vildsint, u. 20. 

4 There ia another passage in the Sütra-krtdnga-sütra, 111. 4. 9 (evamege u 
asattha pannavanti andriyd; itthivdsam gayd bala jinasdsana-pardmmuhd), where 
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interest us only so far as they may be considered similar to the 
other ndstika teachings. But unlike other nástikas, Gosāla believed 
not only in rebirths but also introduced a special doctrine of re- 
animation!. Several other doctrines which are not of philosophical, 
ethical or eschatological interest but which refer only to Ajivaka 
dogmatics are related both in the Digha Nikaya, 11. 20, and in the 
Bhagavati-sutra, xv, and have been elaborately dealt with by 
Hoernlé in his article on the Ajivaka and his translation of the 
Uvdasagadasao. The two important points that we need take note of 
here are that the Ajivakas who were an important sect did not be- 
lieve in the efficiency of our will or our karma and regarded sex- 
indulgence as unobjectionable to recluses. Other heretics are also 
alluded to in the Sütra-krtanga sūtra, 1. 1. 4. 9714, where they also 
are alluded to as having similar tendencies?. Thus it is said: “ Some: 
unworthy heretics, slaves of women, ignorant men who are averse 
to the Law of the Jainas, speak thus: ‘As the squeezing of a blister 
or boil causes relief for some time, so it is with (the enjoyment of) 
charming women. How could there be any sin in it? As a ram 


it is said that some wrongdoers and others who belong to the Jaina circle have 
turned their faces from the laws imposed upon them by Jina and are slaves of 
women. Hoernlé says (Ajivaka, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 261) that 
this passage refers to the followers of Gosdla. But there is no evidence that it is 
во, if at least we believe in Silanka’s commentary. Silanka explains “ege” or 
“eke” as bauddha-visesd nila-patddayah | nátha-vàádika-mandala-pravigtà và 
Saiva-visesdh and pasattha as sad-anusthadndt páríve tisthanti iti parsvasthah 
sva-yathyd và parsvcsthd-vasanna-kusa-ld-dayah stri-parisaha-parajitah. Thus, 
according to him, it refers to some Buddhists wearing blue garments, the 
nátha-vàdins, the Saivas, or some Jains with bad characters, or bad people in 
general. 

1 Gosala thought that it was possible that one person’s soul could reanimate 
other dead bodies. Thus, when he was challenged by Mahavira, who forbade his 
disciples to hold any intercourse with him, he is reported to have said that the 
Makkhaliputta Gos&ila who was the disciple of Mahavira was long dead and born 
in the abode of the gods while he was in reality Udayi-kundiyayantya, who in the 
seventh and the last change of body through reanimation had entered Соза’ 
body. According to Gosala, a soul must finish eighty-four thousand mahd-kalpas 
during which it must be born seven times in the abode of the gods and seven 
times as men, undergoing seven reanimations, exhausting all kinds of karmas. 
See Bhagavati-sütra, xv. 673, Nirnaya Sagaraed. See also Hoernlé’s two Ap- 
pendices to his translation of Uvdsagadasdo and the article on Ajtvika, Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 262. A mahd-kalpa is equal to 300,000 saras and 
one sara is the time required to exhaust the sands of the seven Ganges (each 
Ganges being 500 yojanas or 2250 miles in length, 2} miles in breadth, and 
50 dhanus or 100 yards in depth), at the rate of putting 100 years for the removal 
ja one grain of sand. See ibid.; also Rockhill's Appendix 1 to his Life of the 

* According to Štlañka they were a sect of Buddhists wearing blue garments, 
Saivas, the Nathas, and some degraded Jains also. 
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drinks the quiet water, so it is with (the enjoyment of) charming 
women. How can there be any sin in И?” So say some unworthy 
heretics who entertain false doctrines and who long for pleasures 
as the ewe for her kid. Those who do not think of the future but 
only enjoy the present will repent of it afterwards when their life 
or their youth is gone!."* 

Again, some heretics (identified by Silanka with the Lokayata) 
are reported in the Sütra-krtanga-sütra, п. 1. 9-10, as instructing 
others as follows: Upwards from the sole of the feet up to the 
bottom of the tips of hair and in all transverse directions the soul 
is up to the skin; so long as there is the body there is the soul and 
there is no soul apart from this body, so the soul is identical with 
the body; when the body is dead there is no soul. When the body 
is burnt rto soul is seen and all that is seen is but the white bones. 
When one draws a sword from a scabbard, one can say that the 
former lies within the latter, but one cannot say similarly of the soul 
that it exists in the body; there is in reality no way of distinguishing 
the soul from the body such that one may say that the former exists 
in the latter. One can draw the pith from a grass stalk, or bones 
from flesh or butter from curd, oil from sesamum and so forth, but 
it is not possible to find any such relation between the soul and the 
body. There is no separate soul which suffers pains and enjoys 
pleasures and migrates to the other world after the death of the 
body, for even if the body is cut into pieces no soul can be per- 
ceived, just as no soul can be perceived in a jug even when it is 
broken to pieces, whereas in the case of a sword it is found to be 
different from the scabbard within which it is put. The Lokayatas 
thus think that there is no fault in killing living beings, since 
striking a living body with a weapon is like striking the ground. 
These Lok@yatas, therefore, cannot make any distinction between 
good and bad deeds as they do not know of any principle on which 
such a distinction can be made, and there is thus no morality ac- 
cording to them. Some slight distinction is made between the 
ordinary nihilists and the haughty nihilists (pragalbha nastika) who 
say that if the soul was different from the body then it would have 
some specific kind of colour, taste or the like, but no such separate 
entity is discoverable, and therefore it cannot be believed that there 
is a separate soul. The Sütra-krtànga-sutra, 11. 1. 9 (p. 277), speaks 

1 See Jacobi's translation of Sütra-krtánga-sütra. Jaina Sütras, П. 270. 
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of these Pragalbha Nastikas as renouncing (niskramya) the world 
and instructing other people to accept their doctrines. But Silanka 
says that the Lokayata system has no form of initiation and thus 
there cannot be any ascetics of that school; it is the ascetics of other 
schools such as the Buddhists who sometimes in their ascetic stage 
read the Lokayata, became converted to lokayata views, and preached 
them to others!. 

After the treatment of the views of the lokayata nàstikas the 
Siitra-krtanga-siltra treats of the Samkhyas. In this connection 
Silanka says that there is but little difference between the Jokayata 
and the Samkhya, for though the Samkhyas admit souls, these are 
absolutely incapable of doing any work, and all the work is done by 
prakrti which is potentially the same as the gross elements. The 
body and the so-called mind is therefore nothing but the combination 
of the gross elements, and the admission of separate purusas is only 
nominal. Since such a soul cannot do anything and is of no use 
(akimcitkara), the Lokayatas flatly deny them. Silanka further says 
that the Samkhyists, like the Lok@yatikas, do not find anything 
wrong in injuring animal lives, for after all the living entities are 
but all material products, the so-called soul being absolutely in- 
capable of taking interest or part in all kinds of activities?. Neither 
the nastikas nor the Samkhyists can, therefore, think of the dis- 
tinction between good and bad deeds or between Heaven and Hell, 
and they therefore give themselves up to all kinds of enjoyments. 
Speaking of the lokdyata nastikas, the Siitra-krianga-siitras say as 
follows: “Thus some shameless men becoming monks propagate 
a law of their own. And others believe it, put their faith in it, adopt 
it (saying) : ‘Well you speak the truth, O Brahmana (or) O Sramana, 
we shall present you with food, drink, spices and sweetmeats, with 
a robe, a bowl, or a broom.’ Some have been induced to honour 
them, some have made (their proselytes) to honour them. Before 
(entering an order) they were determined to become Sramanas, 

1 yady api lokdyatikdndm пй diksddikam іал рі aparena ‘sdkyd-dind 
pravrajyd-vidhdnena pravrajya раса! lokdyatikam adhtydnasya tathdvidha- 
parinateh tad evd’bhirucitam. Stlanka’s commentary on the Sütra-krtánga-sütra, 
p. 280 a (Nirnaya Sagaraed). 

In pp. 280-281 Stlanka points out that the Bhdgavatas and other ascetics at the 
time of their renouncement of the world take the vow of all kinds of self- 
restraint, but as soon as they become converted to the lokdyata views they begin 


to live an unrestrained life. They then wear blue garments (nila-pata). 
* Ibid. pp. 281, 283. 
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houseless, poor monks, who would have neither sons nor cattle, to 
eat only what should be given them by others, and to commit no 
sins. After having entered their Order they do not cease (from sins), 
they themselves commit sins and they assent to another's com- 
mitting sins. Then they are given to pleasures, amusements and 
sensual lust; they are greedy, fettered, passionate, covetous, the 
slaves of love and hate!." 

But we find references to the lokāyata doctrines not only in the 
Sütra-hrtanga-sütra but also in the Brhad-aranyaka, the Katha as 
described above and in the Chandogya Upanisad, уіп. 7, 8, where 
Virocana, the representative of the demons who came to Prajapati for 
instruction regarding the nature of self, went away satisfied with the 
view that the self was identical with the body. Prajapati asked both 
Indra and Virocana to stand before a cup of water and they saw 
their reflections, and Prajapati told them that it was that well 
dressed and well adorned body that was the self and both Indra 
and Virocana were satisfied; but Indra was later on dissatisfied and 
returned for further instructions, whereas Virocana did not again 
come back. The Chandogya Upanisad relates this as an old story 
and says that it is for this reason that those, who at the present time 
believe only in worldly pleasures and who have no faith (in the 
efficiency of deeds or in the doctrine of the immortality of the soul) 
and who do not perform sacrifices, are called demons (asura); and it 
is therefore their custom to adorn the dead body with fine clothes, 
good ornaments and provide food for it with which they probably 
thought that the dead would conquer the other world. 

This passage of the Chandogya seems to be of special import- 
ance. It shows that there was a race different from the Aryans, 
designated here as asuras, who dressed their dead bodies with 
fine clothes, adorned them with ornaments, provided them with 
food, so that when there was a resurrection of these dead bodies 
they might with that food, clothes and ornaments prosper in the 
other world and it is these people who believed that the body was 
the only self. The later Lokayatas or Carvakas also believed that this 
body was the self, but the difference between them and these 
dehátmavüdins referred to in the Cha@ndogya is that they admitted 
“another world" where the bodies rose from the dead and pro- 
spered in the fine clothes, ornaments and food that were given to 

à See Jacobi, Jaina Sütras, 11. 341-342. 
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the dead body. This custom is said to be an asura custom. It seems 
possible, therefore, that probably the Jokayata doctrines had their 
beginnings in the preceding Sumerian civilization in the then pre- 
vailing customs of adorning the dead and the doctrine of bodily 
survival after death. This later on became so far changed that it was 
argued that since the self and the body were identical and since the 
body was burnt after death, there could not be any survival after 
death and hence there could not be another world after death. 
Already in the Katha and the Brhad-aranyaka we had proof of the 
existence of people who did not believe in the existence of any 
consciousness after death and thought that everything ended with 
death; and in the Chandogya we find that Virocana believed in the 
doctrine that the body was the atman and this doctrine is traced 
here to the custom of adorning the dead body among the asuras. 

The tenets and doctrines of these asuras are described in 
the Gita, хут. 7—18, as follows: The asuras cannot distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong conduct; they do not have any purity, truth- 
fulness and proper behaviour. They do not think that the world is 
based on any truth and reality; they do not believe in God and con- 
sider all beings to have come out from the desires of the sexes and 
from nothing more than from mutual sex-relations. 'T'hese foolish 
people with such views do harm to the world, engage themselves 
in ferocious deeds and destroy their own selves (as they have no 
faith in the other world or in the means thereto)!. Full of insatiable 
desire, egoism, vanity and pride, they take the wrong course 
through ignorance and live an impure life. They think that ex- 
istence ends finally at death and that there is nothing beyond this 
world and its enjoyments, and they therefore give themselves up to 
earthly enjoyments. Bound with innumerable desires, anger, at- 
tachment, etc., they busy themselves in collecting materials of 
earthly enjoyments through wrong means. They always think of 
their riches, which they earn daily, and which they accumulate, with 
which they fulfil their desires in the present or wish to fulfil in the 
future; of the enemies whom they have destroyed, or whom they 
wish to destroy; of their powers, their success, their joys, their 
strength, and so forth. 

A doctrine similar to that of the Lokayatikas is preached by 
Jabali in Ramayana, п. 108, where he says that it is a pity that there 


1 Sridhara says that these refer to the Lokàyatikas. Сиа, XVI. 9. 
ami i 34 
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should be some people who prefer virtue in the other world to 
earthly goods of this world; the performance of the different 
sacrifices for the satisfaction of the dead is but waste of food, for 
being dead no one can eat. If food eaten by people here should be 
of use to other bodies, then it is better to perform sraddhas for people 
who make a sojourn to distant countries than to arrange for their 
meals. Though intelligent men wrote books praising the merit of 
gifts, sacrifices, initiation and asceticism, in reality there is nothing 
more than what is directly perceived by the senses. 

In the Visnu Purana (1, 6. 29—31) certain people are alluded to 
who did not believe in the efficacy of the performance of sacrifices 
and spoke against the Vedas and the sacrifices; and in the Maha- 
bharata, x11. 186, it has been urged by Bharadvaja that life-func- 
tions can be explained by purely physical and physiological reasons 
and that the assumption of a soul is quite unnecessary. In the 
Mahabharata references are made also to hattukas who did not 
believe in the other world; they were people with strong old con- 
victions (drdha-pürve) who could hardly change their views; they 
were learned in the Vedas (vahusruta), were well read in older 
Sastras, made gifts, performed sacrifices, hated falsehood, were 
great orators in assemblies, and went among the people explaining 
their views. This passage reveals a curious fact that even in the 
Vedic circles there were people who performed sacrifices, made 
gifts and were well read in the Vedas and in older literature, who 
despised falsehood, were great logicians and speakers and yet did 
not believe in anything except what exists in this world (na?'tad 
asti'ti-vadinah). We know from the Buddhistic sources that the 
Brahmins were well versed in the /оЁйуайа learning; we know also 
that in the Upanisadic circles the views of those who did not believe 
in life after death are referred to and reproached, and the Chandogya 
refers to people among whom the doctrine that the self and the 
body were identical was current as a corollary underlying their 
custom of adorning the dead. In the Ramayana we find that Javali 
taught the doctrine that there was no life after death and that the 
ritualistic offerings for the satisfaction of the dead were unnecessary. 
In the Gità we find also the holders of such views referred to, and 
they are there reported as performing sacrifices only in name, as 
they did not adhere to the proper ritualistic courset. But in the 

1 yajante náma-jajfíais te dambhend’vidht-piirvakam. Сиа, xvi. 17. 
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Mahabharata certain people are referred to who were well read in 
the Vedas and other older literature and yet did not believe in the 
other world and in the immortality of the soul. This shows that this 
heterodox view (that there was no life after death) was gradually 
spreading amongst certain sections of the Vedic people, and that 
though some of them were worthless people who utilized the 
doctrine only to indulge in sense-gratifications and to live in a 
lower plane of life, there were others who performed the Vedic 
practices, were well read in Vedic and other literature and yet did 
not believe in the doctrine of immortality or in a world beyond the 
present. Thus, even in those early times, on the one hand there 
were in the Vedic circle many moral and learned people who be- 
lieved in these heretical views, whereas there were also immoral 
and bad people who lived a vicious life and held such heretical 
views either tacitly or openly}. 

We thus know that the lok@yata views were very old, probably 
as early as the Vedas, or still earlier, being current among the 
Sumerian people of pre-Aryan times. We know further that a com- 
mentary on the Lokayata-sàstra by Bhaguri was very well known 
in 200 or 300 B.C., but it is exceedingly difficult to say anything re- 
garding the author of the Lokàyata-sastra. lt is attributed to 
Brhaspati or to Carvaka?. But it is difficult to say who this Brhas- 
pati may have been. One Brhaspati-sütra, a work on polity, has 
been edited with translation by Dr F. W. Thomas and published 
from Lahore. In this work the lokayatas have been mentioned in 
п. 5, 8, 12, 16, 29, and ш. 15. Here they are very severely abused 
as thieves who regard religion as a mere means of advantage and 
who are destined to go to Hell. It is therefore absolutely certain 

1 The Майғауапа Upanisad, vu. 8, 9, says that there are many others who 
by adopting useless arguments, illustrations, false analogies and illusory demon- 
strations wish to oppose the Vedic ways of conduct; they do not believe in the 
self and are like thieves who would never go to Heaven and with whom no one 
should associate. One sometimes forgets that the doctrine of these peopleisnothing 
new but is only a different kind of Vedic science (veda-vidyá'ntaran tu tat), 
Brhaspati became Sukra and taught the Asuras this doctrine so that they might 
be inclined to despise the Vedic duties and consider bad to be good and good to 
ш 1 The Maitráyantya attributes these doctrines to Brhaspati and Sukra; the 
Prabodha-candro-daya of Krena Misra says that these were first formulated by 
Брав and then handed over to Carvaka whospread them among people through 


See also Mr D. Sastri’s Cdrvaka-sasti, pp. 11-13, where he refers to а 
number of authorities who attribute this to Brhaspati. 
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that the Brhaspati who was the author of these sūtras on polity 
could not have been the author of the /ok@yata science. Nor could 
it have been the legal writer Brhaspati. In Kautilya's Artha-sastra 
a Brhaspati is referred to as a writer on polity, but this must be a 
different one from the Bárhaspatya-sütra published by Dr Thomas!. 
The Brhaspati of Kautilya’s Artha-sastra is reported there as ad- 
mitting agriculture, trade and commerce (vartà), law and statecraft 
(danda-niti), as the only sciences; in the next passage of the same 
chapter (Vidya-samuddesa) danda-niti is regarded as the one subject 
of study by Usanas. In the Prabodha-candro-daya Krsna Міќта 
makes СагуаКа hold the view that law and statecraft are the only 
sciences and that the science of sarta (i.e. agriculture, commerce, 
trade, dairy, poultry, etc.) falls within them. According to this 
report the Carvakas took only danda-niti and varta into account, 
and thus their views agreed with those of Brhaspati and Uésanas, 
and more particularly with those of the latter. But we cannot from 
this assume that either Brhaspati or Usanas mentioned by Kautilya 
could be regarded as the author of the original lokāyata. Brhaspati, 
the author of the Lokayata-sastra, is thus a mythical figure, and we 
have practically no information regarding the originator of the 
lokáyata system. It is probable that the original lokayata work was 
written in the form of sūtras which had at least two commentaries, 
the earliest of which was probably as early as 300 or 400 в.с. There 
was at least one metrical version of the main contents of this system 
from which extracts are found quoted in Madhava’s Sarva-dar- 
fana-samgraha and in other places. 

It is difficult to say whether Carvaka was the name of a real 
person or not. The earliest mention of the name is probably to be 
found in the Mahabharata, хи. 38 and 39, where Carvaka is de- 
scribed as a Raksasa in the garb of an ascetic Brahmin with three 
staffs (tridandi), but nothing is said there about the doctrine that 
he professed. In most of the early texts the /okayata doctrines are 
either mentioned as the lokāyata view or attributed to Brhaspati. 
Thus, in the Padma Purana in the Srst-khanda, хп. 318-340, some 
of the lokayata doctrines are described as being the instructions of 
Brhaspati. Karnalasila, of the eighth century, refers to the Carvakas 
as being the adherents of the lokdyata doctrine; the Prabodha- 
candro-daya speaks of Carvaka as being the great teacher who 

1 Kautilya’s Zrtha-£ástra, pp. 6, 29, 63, 177, 192, Mysore ей, 1924. 
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propagated through a succession of pupils and pupils of pupils the 
Lokàyata-éástra written by Vacaspati and handed over to him. 
Madhava, in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha, describes him as one who 
follows the views of Brhaspati and the chief of the nihilists 
(brhaspati-mata-nusárinà nastika-siromanina). Gunaratna, how- 
ever, in his commentary on the Sad-darsana-samuccaya, speaks of 
the Carvakas as being a nihilistic sect who only eat but do not regard 
the existence of virtue and vice and do not trust anything else but 
what can be directly perceived. They drank wines and ate meat and 
were given to unrestricted sex-indulgence. Each year they gathered 
together on a particular day and had unrestricted intercourse with 
women. They behaved like common people and for this reason they 
were called /оЁйуаїа and because they held views originally framed 
by Brhaspati they were also called Barhaspatya. Thus it is dif- 
ficult to say whether the word Carvaka was the name of a real 
personage or a mere allusive term applied to the adherents of the 
lokayata view. 

Both Haribhadra and Madhava have counted the Lokayata or 
Carvaka philosophy as a daríana or system of philosophy. It had 
a new logic, a destructive criticism of most of the cherished views 
of other systems of Indian philosophy, a materialistic philosophy, 
and it denied morality, moral responsibility and religion of every 
kind. 

Let us, therefore, first take up the СагуаКа logic. T'he СагуаКав 
admitted the validity only of perception. There is nothing else but 
what can be perceived by the five senses. No inference can be 
regarded as a valid means of knowledge, for inference is possible 
only when the universal concomitance of the reason (hetus) with the 
probandum is known, and such a reason is known to be existing 
in the object of the minor term (vyàpti-paksa-dharmata-sali hi 
lingam gamakam). Such a concomitance is possible when it is 
known not only to be unconditional but when there is no doubt in 
the mind that it could be conditional. Such a concomitance must 
first be known before an inference is possible; but how can it be 
known? Not by perception, for concomitance is not an objective 
entity with which the senses can come in contact. Moreover, the 
concomitance of one entity with another means that the entities 
аге associated with each other in the past, present and future 
(sarvo-pasamharayatri vyaptth), and the sense-organs can have no 
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scope with regard to future associations or even with regard to all 
past time. If it is urged that the concomitance is between the class- 
character (samánya-gocaram) of the probandum (e.g. fire) and the 
class-character of the reason (e.g. smoke), then it is not necessary 
that the concomitance of the reason with the probandum should 
have actually to be perceived at all times by the sense-organs. But 
if the concomitance is between the olass-character of smoke and 
fire, why should any individual fire be associated with every case 
of smoke? If the concomitance cannot be perceived by the sense- 
organs, it cannot be perceived by the mind either, for the mind 
cannot associate itself with the external objects except through the 
sense-organs. The concomitance cannot be known through in- 
ference, for all inference presupposes it. Thus, there being no way 
of perceiving concomitance, inference becomes impossible. Again, 
a concomitance which can lead to a valid inference must be devoid 
of all conditions; but the absence of such conditions in the past or 
in the future cannot be perceived at the time of making the in- 
ference. Moreover, a condition (upadhi) is defined as that which, 
having an unfailing concomitance with the probandum, has not the 
same concomitance with the reason (sadhaná-vyüpakatve sati 
sadhya-sama-vyaptth)'. 

Again it is said that an inference is possible only when the reason 
(e.g. smoke) is perceived to be associated with the object denoted 
by the minor term (paksa, e.g. hill), but in reality there is no 
association of the smoke with the hill nor can it be a character of it, 
for it is a quality of fire. There is no universal agreement between 
smoke and hill so that one can say that wherever there is a hill there 
is smoke. Nor can it be said that wherever there is smoke there is 
both the hill and the fire. When the smoke is first seen it is not per- 
ceived as the quality of fire associated with a hill; therefore it is not 
enough to say that the reason (e.g. smoke) belongs to the minor 
term (paksa, e.g. hill) as its character (paksa-dharma), but that the 
reason belongs to the minor term associated with the probandum. 
The assertion that in an inference the reason must be known as a 
quality of the minor term (paksa) has therefore to be interpreted 
as being a quality of a part of the minor term as associated with the 
probandum. 

А valid inference can be made when the two following con- 

і Sarva-daríana-samgraha, 1. 
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ditions are satisfied: (1) Ап invariable and unconditional con- 
comitance is known between the reason and the probandum such 
that in every case when the reason is present the probandum must 
also be present in all places and in all times, without the association 
of any determining condition. (2) That a reason having such a 
concomitance with the probandum must be known to exist in the 
minor term (paksa) in which the probandum is asserted. Now the 
Carvaka contention is that none of these conditions can be fulfilled 
and that therefore valid inference is impossible. Firstly, con- 
comitance is ascertained through an experience of a very large 
number of cases (bhizyo-darsana) of agreement between the reason 
(hetu) and the probandum (sadhya). But according to the difference 
of circumstances, time and place, things differ in their power or 
capacity and thus since the nature and qualities of things are not 
constant it is not possible that any two entities should be found to 
agree with each other under all circumstances in all times and in 
all places. Again, an experience of a large number of cases cannot 
eliminate the possibility of a future failure of agreement. It is not 
possible to witness all cases of fire and smoke and thus root out all 
chances of a failure of their agreement, and if that were possible 
there would be no need of any inference? The Carvakas do not 
admit “‘universals,” and therefore they do not admit that the con- 
comitance is not between smoke and fire but between smoke-ness 
(dhümatva) and fire-ness (vahnitva). Again, it is impossible to 
assure oneself that there are no conditions (upadht) which would 
vitiate the concomitance between the ketu and the sadhya, for 
though they may not now be perceivable they may still exist 
imperceivably*. Without a knowledge of agreement in absence 
(i.e. in a case where there is no fire there is no smoke), there cannot 
be any assurance of concomitance. It is impossible to exhaust in 
1 desa-kdla-dasa-bheda-vicitrad-tmasu vastusu 
avuind-bhdva-myamo na fakyo vastum dha ca. 
Nydya-marfijari, p. 119. 
a па pratyaksi-krtd ydvad dhümá-gni-vyaktayo' khiláh 
tdvat syád api dhümo' sau yo’ nagner tti fankyate 
ye tu pratyaksato visvam pasyanti hi bhavàdríah 
kim divya-cahsugám egám anumána-prayojanam Ibid. 
a sdmanya-dvdrako’ py asti na’vindbhava-niscayah 
vdstavam ht na зйтйпуат пата Кійсапа vidyate. Ibid. 
* Compare Khandana-khanda-khadya, p. 693: 


uydghato yadi fanhkd'sti na cec chankà tatastaram 
vyághátd-vadhir &fanká tarkah sankd-vadhth kutah. 
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experience all cases of absence of fire as being also the cases of 
the absence of smoke. Thus since without such a joint method of 
agreement in presence and absence the universal invariable con- 
comitance cannot be determined, and since it is not possible to 
assure oneself of the universal agreement in presence or in absence, 
the concomitance itself cannot be determined!. 

Purandara, however, a follower of Carvaka (probably of the 
seventh century), admits the usefulness of inference in determining 
the nature of all worldly things where perceptual experience is 
available; but inference cannot be employed for establishing any 
dogma regarding the transcendental world, or life after death or the 
laws of Karma which cannot be available to ordinary perceptual 
ехрегіепсе?. The main reason for upholding such a distinction be- 
tween the validity uf inference in our practical life of ordinary ex- 
perience, and in ascertaining transcending truths beyond ex- 
perience, lies in this, that an inductive generalization is made by 
observing a large number of cases of agreement in presence to- 
gether with agreement in absence, and no cases of agreemeni in 
presence can be observed in the transcendent sphere; for even if 
such spheres existed they could not be perceived by the senses. 
Thus, since in the supposed supra-sensuous transcendent world 
no case of a hetu agreeing with the presence of its sadhya can be 
observed, no inductive generalization or law of concomitance can 
be made relating to this sphere’. In reply to this contention 
Vadideva says that such a change may be valid against the Mim- 
amsists who depend upon the joint method of agreement and dif- 
ference for making any inductive generalization, but this cannot 


1 niyamai cá'numáná-ngam erhitah pratipadyate 
grahanam cá'sya ná'nyatra nástità-niícayam vind 
darsaná-darsanábhyam hi niyama-grahanam yadi 
tad apy asad anagnau hi dhümasye'stam adaríanam 
anagnis ca kiyán sarvam jagaj-jvalana-varjitam 
tatra dhütnasya ndstituam nai'va pasyanty ayoginah. 
Nyàya-mafljart, p. 120. 

2 He is mentioned in Kamalasila’s Pafjikd, p. 431, Purandaras tv dha loka- 
prasiddham anumanam cárvükair apt'syate eva, yat tu kais cit laukikam márgam 
atikramya anumdnam ucyate tan nisidhyate. Vadideva Siri also quotes a sütra 
of Purandara in his commentary Syddvdda-ratndkdraon his Pramána-naya-tattva- 
lokd-lankara, Il. 131; pramdnasya gaunatvdd anumdandd artha-niscaya-durlabhdt, 

avyabhicdra-vagamo hi laukika-hetünám 
anumeyá'vagame nimittam sa пазі tantra-siddhegu 
iti na tebhyah paroksd-rthd'vagamo nyáyyo'ta idam 
uktam anumándd artha-niícayo durlabhah. 
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apply against the Jaina view of inference which is based on the 
principle of necessary implication (anyatha-nupapattàv eva tat-svarü- 
patvena svikaràt). 

Other objections also made against the possibility of a valid in- 
ference are as follows: (1) impressions made by inferential know- 
ledge are dim and not so vivid (aspastatvat) as those produced by 
perception; (2) inference has to depend on other things for the de- 
termination of its object (seartha-nifcaye para-peksatvat); (3) in- 
ference has to depend on perception (Pratyaksa-pürvakatvat) ; 
(4) inferential cognitions are not directly produced by the objects 
(arthad anupajayamanatvat); (5) inference is not concrete (avastu- 
visayatvat); (6) it is often found contradicted (badhyamdnatvat); 
(7) there is no proof which may establish the law that every case of 
the presence of the hetu should also be a case of the presence of the 
sadhya (sadhya-sadhanayoh pratibandha-sadhaka-pramana-bhavad 
và). None of these can be regarded as a reason why inference 
should be regarded as invalid from the Jaina point of view. For in 
reply to the first objection it may be pointed out that vividness has 
never been accepted as a definition of pramana, and therefore its 
absence cannot take away the validity of an inference; illusory per- 
ceptions of two moons are vivid, but are not on that account re- 
garded as valid. Again, an inference does not always depend on 
perception, and even if it did, it utilized its materials only for its 
own use and nothing more. Perception also is produced from 
certain materials, but is not on that account regarded as invalid. 
The inference is also produced from objects and is as concrete as 
perception since like it it involves universals and particulars. 
Again, false inferences are indeed contradicted, but that is no 
charge against right inferences. The invariable relationship be- 
tween a hetu and a sadhya can be established through mental 
reasoning (tarka)?. 

Jayanta points out in this connection that a law of universal 
agreement of the sadhya with the hetu has to be admitted. For an 
inference cannot be due to any mere instinctive flash of intelligence 
(pratibha). If a knowledge of invariable and unconditional agree- 
ment was not regarded as indispensable for an inference, and if it 
was due to a mere instinctive flash, then the people of the Cocoanut 


1 Vadideva Süri's Syddudda-ratnakdra, pp. 131, 132. Nirnaya Sagara Press, 
1914. | * Ibid. 
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island who do not know how to make fire would have been able to 
infer fire from smoke. Some say that the invariable association of 
the ketu with the sadhya is perceived by mental perception (manasa- 
pratyaksa). They hold that in perceiving the association of smoke 
with fire and the absence of the former when the latter is absent, 
the mind understands the invariable association of smoke with fire. 
It is not necessary in order to come to such a generalization that one 
should perceive the agreement of smoke and fire in all the infinite 
number of cases in which they exist together, for the agreement 
observed in the mind is not between smoke and fire but between 
smoke-ness and fire-ness (jvalanatvàá-di-samanya-purahsarataya 
vyapti-grahanat). The objection against this view would be the 
denial of class-concepts as held by the Carvakas, Buddhists, and 
others. There are others, again, who say that even if universals are 
admitted, it is impossible that there should be universals of all cases 
of absence of fire as associated with the absence of smoke, and 
under the circumstances unless all positive and negative instances 
could be perceived the inductive generalization would be im- 
possible. 'ТҺеу, therefore, hold that there is some kind of mystic 
intuition like that of a yogin (yog?-pratyaksa-kalpam) by which the 
invariable relation (pratibandha) is realized. Others hold that an 
experience of a large number of positive instances unaccompanied 
by any experience of any case of failure produces the notion of 
concomitance. But the Nyaya insists on the necessity of an ex- 
perience of a large number of instances of agrcement in presence 
and absence for arriving at any inductive generalization of con- 
comitance!. The Carvakas, of course, say to this that in deter- 
mining the unconditional invariable agreement of every case of a 
hetu with its sadhya the absence of visible conditions may be 
realized by perception; but the possibility of the existence of in- 
visible conditions cannot be eliminated even by the widest ex- 
perience of agreement in presence, and thus there would always be 
the fear that the invariable concomitance of the hetu with the 
südhya may be conditional, and thus all inference has the value of 
more or less probability but not of certainty, and it is only through 
perceptual corroboration that the inferences come to be regarded 
as valid?, The reply of Nyáya to this is that the assertion that in- 


1 Nyáya-mafijart, p. 122. 
3 athd-numdnam па pramdnam yogyo-pádhtnám yogyd-nupalabdhyd’ bhava-nil- 


caye py’ ayogyo-pddhi-sankkayd vyabhicdra-samsaydt satasah sahacaritayor api -- 


vyabhicáro-palabdhei ca loke dhitma-di-darsand-ntaram vahnyd'di-vyavahdras ca ` 
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ference is not valid is itself an inference based on the similarity of 
inferential processes with other invalid mental processes. But this 
does not properly refute the Carvaka position that inductive 
generalizations are only probable, and that therefore (as Purandara 
says) they acquire some amount of validity by being corroborated 
by experience and that they have no force in spheres where they 
cannot be corroborated by perceptual experience. 

Since the Carvakas do not attribute any more validity to in- 
ference than probability, other forms of pramanas, such as the 
testimony of trusty persons or the scriptures, analogy or implica- 
tion, also were not regarded as valid. According to Udayana's 
statement, the СагуаКаз denied the existence of anything that was 
not perceived, and Udayana points out that if this doctrine is con- 
sistently applied and people begin to disbelieve all that they do not 
perceive at any particular time, then all our practical life will be 
seriously disturbed and upset!. The school of dhürta Carvakas, in 
their Sätra work, not only denied the validity of inference but 
criticized the Nyaya categories as enunciated in the Nyaya-sütra, 
I. I. I, and tried to establish the view that no such enumeration of 
categories was possible?. It is no doubt true that the Carvakas ad- 
mitted perception as the only valid pramana, but since illusions 
occurred in perception also, ultimately all pramanas were regarded 
as indeterminable by them. 

The Carvakas had to contend on the one hand with those who 
admitted a permanent soul, such as the Jains, the Naiyayikas, the 
Samkhya-yoga and the Mimamsa, and on the other hand with the 
idealistic Buddhists who believed in a permanent series of con- 
Scious states; for the Carvakas denied all kinds of existence after 
death. Thus they say that since there is no permanent entity that 
abides after death, there is no existence after death. As the body, 
understanding and sense-functions, are continually changing, there 
cannot be any existence after death, and hence no separate soul can 
be admitted. According to some, Carvakas consciousness is pro- 


sambhüvana-mátrát samvádena са  prámányá-bhimünád. — Tattva-cintàmani 
Annumiti. For a similar view sce Russel, “On the notion of Cause" in his 
Mysticism and Logic. 

1 Udayana's Nydya-hkusumafijalt, 111. 5, 6. 

% cárváka-dhürtas tu athá'tas tattvam vyákhydsyáma iti pratijiàya pramana- 
prameya-samkhyd-laksana-niyamda-sakya-karantyatvuam eva tattvam vyáhhyá- 
tavdn; pramdna-samkhyd-niyam-dsakya-karantyatva-siddhaye ca pramiti-bhedán 
bratyaksd-di-pranvindn upajanyán idrsdn upddarsayat. Nydya-mafjart, p. 64. 
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duced (utpadyate) from the four elements, and according to others 
it is manifested (abhivyajyate) from them like fermenting intoxica- 
tion (sura) or acids. It is on account of diverse kinds of arrange- 
ments and rearrangements of the atoms of air, water, fire and earth 
that consciousness is either produced or manifested and the bodies 
and senses are formed or produced. There is nothing else but 
these atomic arrangements, and there is also no further separate 
category?. 

The school of Sustksita Carvakas holds that, so long as the body 
remains, there is an entity which remains as the constant perceiver 
and enjoyer of all experiences. But no such thing exists after the 
destruction of the body. If there was anything like a permanent 
self that migrated from one body to another, then it would have 
remembered the incidents of the past life just as a man remembers 
the experiences of his childhood or youth?. Arguing against the 
Buddhist view that the series of conscious states in any life cannot 
be due to the last conscious state before death in a previous life, 
or that no state of consciousness in any life can be the cause of the 
series of conscious states in another future life, the Carvakas say 
that no consciousness that belongs to a different body and a dif- 
ferent series can be regarded as the cause of a different series of 
conscious states belonging to a different body. Like cognitions be- 
longing to a different series, no cognition can be caused by the 
ultimate state of consciousness of a past body?. Again, since the 
last mental state of a saint cannot produce other mental states in a 
separate birth, it is wrong to suppose that the last mental state of a 
dying man should be able to produce any series of mental states in 
a new birth. For this reason the Carvaka teacher Kambalasvatara 
says that consciousness is produced from the body through the 
operation of the vital functions of prana, apana and other bio-motor 
faculties. It is also wrong to suppose that there is any dormant 
consciousness in the early stages of tbe foetal life, for consciousness 
means the cognition of objects, and there cannot be any con- 
sciousness in the foetal state when no sense-organs are properly · 
developed; so also there is no consciousness in a state of swoon, and 

1 tat-samuddye visaye-ndriya-samjfid. Córváka-sütra quoted in. Kamalaátla's 
Paftjikd, p. 520. 

2 Nydya-mafgart, р. 467. 


3 yadi jfidnam па tad vivakpitd-tita-deha-varti-caram | ajfidna-janyam. 
Jfldnatvát yathd'nya-santána-varti-jfiánam. Kamalaéile’s РайнАд, p. $21. 
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it is wrong to suppose that even in these stages consciousness exists 
as a potential power, for power presupposes something in which it 
exists and there is no other support for consciousness excepting the 
body, and, therefore, when the body is destroyed, all consciousness 
ceases with it. It cannot also be admitted that at death conscious- 
ness is transferred to another intermediary body, for no such body 
is ever perceived and cannot therefore be accepted. There cannot 
also be the same series of consciousness in two different bodies; 
thus the mental states of an elephant cannot be in the body of a 
horse. 

The Buddhist reply to this objection of the Carvakas is that if 
by discarding after-life the Carvakas wish to repudiate the existence 
of any permanent entity that is born and reborn, then that is no 
objection to the Buddhists, for they also do not admit any such 
permanent soul. The Buddhist view is that there is a beginningless 
and endless series of states of conscious states which, taken as a 
period of seventy, eighty or a hundred years, is called the present, 
past or future life. It is wrong on the part of the Carvakas to deny 
the character of this series as beginningless and endless; for if it is 
so admitted, then a state of consciousness at birth has to be regarded 
as the first and that would mean that it had no cause and it would 
thus be eternal, for since it existed without any cause there is no 
reason why it should ever cease to exist. It could not also have been 
produced by some eternal consciousness or god, for no such eternal 
entities are admitted; it cannot be admitted as being eternal by 
itself; it cannot be produced by eternal atoms of earth, water, etc., 
for it may be shown that no eternal entities can produce anything. 
Thus, the last alternative is that it must have been produced by the 
previous states of consciousness. Even if the atoms are regarded 
as momentary it would be difficult to prove that consciousness was 
produced by them. 'The principle which determines causation is, 
firstly, that something is the cause which, being present, that which 
was worthy of being seen but was not seen before becomes seen!. 
Secondly, when two instances are such that though all the other 
conditions are present in them both, yet with the introduction of 
one element there happens a new phenomenon in the one which 
does not happen in the other, then that element is the cause of that 


1 уерйт upalambhe sati upalabdhi-laksana-prdptam pürvam anupalabdham sad 
upalabhyate йу evam dírayaniyam. Kamalasila, Pafyikd, p. 525. 
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phenomenon!. The two instances, which differ from each other 
only in this that there is the effect in the one and not in the other, 
agree with each other in all other respects excepting that that in 
which there is the effect has also a new element which is not present 
in the other, and it is only in such a case that that element may be 
regarded as the cause of that effect. Otherwise, if the cause is defined 
as that which being absent the effect is also absent, then there is the 
alternative possibility of the presence of another element which was 
also absent, and it might be that it was on account of the absence of 
this element that the effect was absent. Thus, the two instances 
where an effect occurs and where it does not occur must be such 
that they are absolutely the same in every respect, except the fact 
that there is one element in the case where there is the effect which 
was absent in the other instance. The causal relation between body 
and mind cannot be established by such a rigorous application of 
the joint method of agreement and difference. It is not possible to 
employ the method of agreement to determine the nature of rela- 
tion between one's own body and mind, for it is not possible to 
observe the body in the early foetal stage before the rise of mind, 
for without mind there cannot be any observation. In other bodies 
also the mind cannot be directly observed and so it is not possible 
to say that the body is prior to mind. The method of difference also 
cannot be employed, for no one can perceive whether with the 
cessation of the body his mind also ceases or not; and since the 
minds of other people cannot be directly perceived, such a negative 
observation cannot be made with reference to other people, and no 
assertion can therefore be made as to whether with the cessation of 
other people's bodies their minds also ceased or not. No inference 
can be drawn from the immobility of the body at death that it must 
be due to the destruction of mind, for it may still exist and yet 
remain inoperative in moving the body. Moreover, the fact that 
a particular body is not moved by it, is due to the fact that the de- 
sires and false notions which were operative with reference to that 
body were then absent. 

Again, there are other reasons why the body cannot be regarded 


as the cause cf mind; for if the body as a whole was the cause of 


1 satsu tad-anyesu samarthesu ta-dhetugu yasyai'kasyá'bhàve na bhavat? ty 
evam dsrayantyam anyathd hi kevalam tad-abhave na bhavatt'ty upadarsane 
sandigdham atra tasya sámarthyam sydt anyasya’pi tat-samarthasyd bhdvat. 
Катајаќ а, Pañjikā, p. 526. 
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mind, then slight deformities of the body would have changed the 
character of the mind, or minds associated with big bodies like 
those of elephants would be greater than those of men. If with the 
change of onc there is no change in the other, the two cannot be said 
to be related as cause and effect. Nor can it be said that the body 
with the complete set of senses is the cause of mind, for in that case 
with the loss of any sense the nature and character of the mind 
would also be changed. But we know that this is not so, and when 
by paralysis all the motor organs are rendered inoperative, the mind 
may still continue to work with unabated vigour!. Again, though 
the body may remain the same, yet the mental temperament, 
character or tone might considerably change, or sudden emotions 
might easily unhinge the mind though the body might remain the 
same. Even if instances are found which prove that the conditions 
of the body affect the conditions of the mind, yet that is no reason 
why the mind or soul should cease to exist with the destruction of 
the body. If on account of co-existence (saha-sthiti-ntyama) of 
body and mind they may be said to be connected with each other in 
bonds of causation, then since body is as much co-existent with 
mind as. mind with body, the mind may as well be said to be the 
cause of body. Co-existence does not prove causation, for co- 
existence of two things may be due to a third cause. Heated copper 
melts, so through heat the foetal elements may be supposed to pro- 
duce on the one hand the body and on the other hand to manifest 
mind or consciousness. So the co-existence of body and mind does 
not necessarily mean that the former is the material cause of the 
latter. 

It is said that though the later mental states are perceived to be 
produced by the previous ones, yet the first manifested conscious- 
ness has a beginning and it is produced by the body, and thus the 
theory of the Buddhists that the series of conscious states is without 
beginning is false. But if the mental states are in the first instance 
produced by the body, then these could not in later cases be pro- 
duced in other ways through the visual or other sense organs. If it 
is urged that the body is the cause of the first origin of knowledge, 
but not of the later mental states, then the later mental states ought 
to be able to raise themselves without being in any way dependent 


1 prasuptika-di-rogá-diná kárye-ndriyá-dinám | upagháte'pi mano-dhir avi- 
krtaikd-vikaldm sva-sattàm anubhavati. Kamalaétla, Pafijiká, p. 527. 
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on the body. If it is held that a mental state can produce a series of 
other mental states only with the help of the body, then each of 
them would produce an infinite series of such mental states, but 
such an infinite number of infinite series is never experienced. It 
cannot also be said that the body generates consciousness only at 
the first stage and that in all later stages the body remains only as 
an accessory cause, for that which once behaves as a generating 
cause cannot behave as an accessory cause. Thus, even if the 
physical elements be admitted to be impermanent, they cannot be 
regarded as the cause. If the mental states be regarded as having a 
beginning, it may be asked whether by mental states the sense- 
knowledge or the mental ideas are meant. It cannot be the former, 
for during sleep, swoon or inattentive conditions there is no sense- 
knowledge, even though the sense-organs are present, and it has 
therefore to be admitted that attention is the necessary pre-condi- 
tion of knowledge, and the sense-organs or the sense-faculties 
cannot be regarded as the sole cause of sense-knowledge. The mind 
cannot also be regarded as the sole cause, for unless the sense-data 
or the sense-objects are perceived by the senses, the mind cannot 
work on them. 1f the mind could by itself know objects, then there 
would have been no blind or deaf people. Admitting for argu- 
ment's sake that mind produces the cognitions, it may be asked 
whether this cognition is savtkalpa or nirvikalpa; but there cannot 
be any savtkalpa unless the association of names and objects 
(satketa) is previously learnt. It cannot be also nirvikalpa know- 
ledge, for nirvikalpa represents the objects as they are in their 
unique character, which cannot be grasped by the mind alone 
without the help of the sense-organs. If it is held that even the 
sense-data are produced by the mind, then that would be the ad- 
mission of extreme idealism and the giving up of the Carvaka 
position. Thus, the conscious states are to be regarded as beginning- 
less and without any origin. Their specific characters are determined 
by experiences of past lives, and it is as a reminiscence of these ex- 
periences that the instincts of sucking or fear show themselves even 
with the newly-born baby?. It has therefore to be admitted that the 
conscious states are produced neither by the body nor by the mind, 
but that they are beginningless and are generated by the previous 


1 tasmdt pürvd-bhydsa-krta evd’yam bdldndm istd-nisto-pdddna-parityaga- 
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states, and these by other previous states, and so on. The parental 
consciousness cannot be regarded as being the cause of the con- 
sciousness of the offspring, for the latter are not similar in nature, 
and there are many beings which are not of parental origin. It has, 
therefore, to be admitted that the conscious states of this life must 
be produced by the states of another life previous to it. Thus, the 
existence of a past life is proved. And since the mental states of this 
life are determined by the mental states of other lives, the mental 
states of this life also are bound to determine other mental states, 
and this establishes the existence of future lives; provided, how- 
ever, that these mental states are associated with the emotions of 
attachment, anger, antipathy, etc. For the mental states can pro- 
duce other mental states only when they are affected by the emo- 
tions of attachment, anger, etc., and these are inherited by the 
new-born baby from the mental states of his previous life which 
determined the series of experiences of his present life. Though the 
past experiences are transferred to the present life, yet owing to a 
severe shock due to the intervention of the foetal period these ex- 
periences do not at once show themselves in infancy, but reveal 
themselves gradually with age. One does not always remember 
what one experienced before; thus, in dreams and deliriums, 
though the elements of the past experience are present, yet they are 
reconstructed in a distorted form and do not present themselves in 
the form of memory. So the past experiences cannot ordinarily be 
remembered by the infant, though there are some gifted beings who 
can remember their past lives. Itis wrong to suppose that the mind 
is supported by the body or inheres in it, for the mind is formless. 
Again, if the mind inhered in the body and was of the same stuff 
as the body, then the mental states should be as perceptible by the 
visual organ as the body itself. The mental states can be perceived 
only by the mind in which they occur, but the body can be per- 
ceived both by that mind as well as by others; therefore, these two 
are of entirely different character and are hence entirely different. 
The body is continually changing, and it is the unitary series of 
conscious states that produces the impression of the identity of the 
body. For though the individual consciousnesses are being de- 
stroyed every moment, yet the series remains one in its continuity 
in the past lives, the present life and the future. When the series is 
, different, as in that of a cow and a horse or between two different 
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persons, the states of the one series cannot affect those in the other. 
One conscious state is thus admitted to be determining another 
conscious state, and that another, and so on, within the series. 
'Thus it has to be admitted that consciousness exists, even in the 
unconscious state; for had it not been so, then there would be a 
lapse of consciousness at that time and this would mean the 
breaking up of the series. States of consciousness are independent 
of the sense-organs and the sense-objects, as they are determined by 
the previous states; in dreams, when the sense-organs are not 
operating and when there is no sense-object contact, the conscious 
states continue to be produced; and in the case of the knowledge of 
past or future events, or the knowledge of chimerical things like 
the hare's horn, the independence of conscious states is clearly 
demonstrated. Thus it is proved that consciousness is neither pro- 
duced by the body nor is in any way determined or conditioned by 
it, and it is determined only by its past states and itself determines 
the future states. Thus also the existence of the past and the future 
lives is proved. 

The arguments of the Jains and of the Naiyayikas against the 
Carvakas are somewhat of a different nature from those of the 
idealistie Buddhists just described, as the former admitted per- 
manent souls which the latter denied. Thus Vidyadnandi, in his 
Tattvartha-sloka-vartika, says that the chief reason why the soul 
cannot be regarded as a product of matter is the fact of undisputed, 
unintermittent and universal self-consciousness unlimited by 
time or space. Such perceptions as ‘‘this is blue" or “1 am white" 
depend upon external objects or the scnuse-organs, and cannot 
therefore be regarded as typical cases of self-consciousness. But 
such perceptions as “І am happy" which directly refer to the self- 
perception of the ego do not depend on the operation of any ex- 
ternal instruments such as the sense-organs or the like. If this self- 
consciousness were not admitted to be established by itself, no other 
doctrine, not even the Carvaka doctrine which seeks to demolish all 
attested convictions, could be asserted, for all assertions are made 
by virtue of this self-consciousness. If any consciousness required 
another consciousness to have itself attested, then that would in- 
volve a vicious infinite and the first consciousness would have to be 
admitted as unconscious. Thus, since the self manifests itself in 
self-consciousness (sva-samvedana), and since the body is perceived 
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through the operation of the senses like all other physical things, 
the former is entirely different from the latter and cannot be pro- 
duced by the latter, and because it is eternal it cannot also be mani- 
fested by the latter. Again, since consciousness exists even without 
the senses, and since it may not exist even when there is the body 
and the senses (as in a dead body), the consciousness cannot be re- 
garded as depending on the body. Thus, the self is directly known 
as different from the body by the testimony of self-consciousness. 
The other arguments of Vidyànandi are directed against the ideal- 
istic Buddhists who do not believe in a permanent self but believe 
in the beginningless series of conscious states, and this discussion 
had better be omitted here!. 

Jayanta argues in the №удуа-тайјатї that the body is con- 
tinually changing from infancy to old age, and therefore the ex- 
periences of one body cannot belong to the new body that has been 
formed through growth or decay, and therefore the identity of the 
ego and recognition which form the essential constitutive elements 
of knowledge cannot belong to the body”. It is true no doubt that 
good diet and medicine which are helpful to the body are also 
helpful to the proper functioning of the intellect. It is also true that 
curds and vegetable products and damp places soon begin to 
germinate into insects, But this is no proof that matter is the cause 
of consciousness. The selves are all-pervading, and when there is 
appropriate modifications of physical elements they manifest them- 
selves through them according to the conditions of their own 
karmas. Again, consciousness cannot also be admitted to belong to 
the senses, for apart from the diverse sense-cognitions there is the 
apperception of the ego or the self which co-ordinates these diverse 
sense-cognitions. Thus I feel that whatever I perceive by the eyes 
I touch by the hand, which shows distinctly that apart from the 
sense-cognitions there is the individual perceiver or the ego who 
co-ordinates these sensations, and without such a co-ordinator the 
unity of the different sensations could not be attained. The 
Susiksita Carvakas, however, hold that there is one perceiver so 
long as the body exists, but that this perceiver (pramatr-tattva) 
does not transmigrate, but is destroyed with the destruction of the 
body; the soul is thus not immortal, and there is no after-world 
after the destruction of this body. To this Jayanta's reply is that if 


1 Tattvártha-ficka-vàrtika, рр. 26—52. 2 Nydya-mafijarl, pp. 439—441. 
8 Ibid. pp. 467, 468. 
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a self is admitted to exist during the lifetime of this body, then since 
this self is different from the body, and since it is partless and non- 
physical by nature, there cannot be anything which can destroy it. 
No one has ever perceived the self to be burnt or torn to pieces by 
birds or animals as a dead body can be. 'T'hus, since it has never 
been found to be destroyed, and since it is not possible to infer any 
cause which can destroy it, it is to be regarded as immortal. Since 
the self is eternal, and since it has a present and past association 
with a body, it is not difficult to prove that it will have also a future 
association with a body. Thus, self does not reside either in any 
part of the body or throughout the body, but is all-pervading and 
behaves as the possessor of that body with which it becomes as- 
sociated through the bonds of karma. Para-loka or after-life is 
defined by Jayanta as rebirth or the association of the soul with 
other budies after death. The proofs that are adduced in favour of 
such rebirths are, firstly, from the instinctive behaviour of infants 
in sucking the mother's breast or from their unaccountable joys and 
miseries which are supposed to be due to the memory of their past 
experiences in another birth; and, secondly, from the inequalities 
of powers, intelligence, temper, character and habits, inequalities 
in the reaping of fruits from the same kind of efforts. These can be 
explained only on the supposition of the effects of karma performed 
in other births!. 

Sankara, in interpreting the Brahma-sütra, 111. 3. 53, 54, tries 
to refute the lokayatika doctrine of soullessness. The main points 
in the lokayatika argument here described are that since conscious- 
ness exists only when there is a body, and does not exist when there 
is no body, this consciousness must be a product of the body. Life- 
movements, consciousness, memory and other intellectual func- 
tions also belong to the body, since they are experienced only in the 
body and not outside of it?. 'To this Sankara's reply is that life- 
movements, memory, etc., do not sometimes exist even when the 
body exists (at death), therefore they cannot be the products of the 
body. The qualities of the body, such as colour, form, etc., can be 


1 Nyáya-mafjart,pp. 470-473. —— 

* yad dhi yasmin sati bhavaty азан ca na bhavati tat tad-dharmatvena ad- 
hyavastyate yathá'gni-dharmác ausnya-prakdsau; prdna-cestd-caitanya-smytyd- 
dayas ca’tma-dharmatvend’bhimatd dtma-vd-dindm te’ py antar eva deha upala- 
bhyamdnd bahiś ca’nupalabhyamand asiddhe deha-vyat irikte dharmini deha-dharma 
eva bhavitum arhanti; tasmdd avyatireko dehad atmdna iti. Sankara-bhdzya on 
Brahma-sfttra, 111. 3. 53. 
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perceived by everyone, but there are some who cannot perceive 
consciousness, memory, etc. Again, though these are perceived so 
long as the living body exists, yet there is no proof that it does not 
exist when this body is destroyed. Further, if consciousness is a 
product of the body, it could not grasp the body; no fire can burn 
itself and no dancer can mount his own shoulders. Consciousness 
is always one and unchangeable and is therefore to be regarded as 
the immortal self. Though ordinarily the self is found to manifest 
itself in association with a body, that only shows that the body is 
its instrument, but it does not prove that the self is the product of 
the body, as is contended by the Carvakas. The Carvakas criticized 
the entire social, moral and religious programme of orthodox 
Hindus. Thus Sriharsa, in representing their views in his Naisadh- 
acarita, says as follows: “ The scriptural view that the performance 
of sacrifices produces wonderful results is directly contradicted by 
experience, and is as false as the Puranic story of the floating of 
stones. It is only those who are devoid of wisdom and capacity 
for work who earn a livelihood by the Vedic sacrifices, or the 
carrying of three sticks (£ridanda), or the besmearing of the fore- 
head with ashes. There is no certainty of the purity of castes, for, 
considering the irrepressible sex-emotions of men and women, it 
is impossible to say that any particular lineage has been kept pure 
throughout its history in the many families on its maternal and 
paternal sides. Men are not particular in keeping themselves 
pure, and the reason why they are so keen to keep the women in 
the harem is nothing but jealousy; it is unjustifiable to think that 
unbridled sex-indulgence brings any sin or that sins bring suffering 
and virtues happiness in another birth; for who knows what will 
happen in the other birth when in this life we often see that sinful 
men prosper and virtuous people suffer?” The Vedic and the smrti 
texts are continually coming into conflict with one another, and are 
reconciled only by the trickery of the commentators; if that is so, 
` why not accept a view in which one may act as one pleases? It is 
held that the sense of ego is associated with the body, but when this 
body is burnt, what remains there of virtue or vice, and even if there 
is anything that will be experienced by another ego and in another 
body and as such that cannot hurt me. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that any one should remember anything after death, or that after 
death the fruits of karma will be reaped, or that by feeding 
Brahmins after death the so-called departed soul will have any 
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satisfaction. The image-worship, or the worship of stones with 
flowers, or of bathing in the Ganges as a religious practice is abso- 
lutely ridiculous. The practice of performing sraddha ceremonies 
for the satisfaction of the departed is useless, for if the offering of 
food could satisfy the dead then the hunger of travellers could also 
be removed by their relations offering them food at home. In 
reality with death and destruction of the body everything ends, for 
nothing returns when the body is reduced to ashes. Since there is 
no soul, no rebirth, no god and no after-life, and since all the scrip- 
tures are but the instructions of priests interested in cheating the 
people, and the Puranas are but false mythical accounts and fanciful 
stories, the one ideal of our conduct is nothing but sense-pleasures. 
Sins and virtues have no meaning, they are only the words with 
which people are scared to behave in a particular manner ad- 
vantageous to the priests. In the field of metaphysics the Carvakas 
are materialists and believe in nothing beyond the purely sensible 
elements of the atoms of earth, water, air and fire and their com- 
binations; in the field of logic they believe in nothing but what can 
be directly perceived; they deny karma, fruits of karma, rebirth or 
souls. The only thing that the Carvakas cared for was the momen- 
tary sense-pleasures, unrestrained enjoyment of sensual joys. They 
did not believe in sacrificing present joys to obtain happiness in the 
future, they did not aim at increasing the total happiness and well- 
being of the whole life as we find in the ethical scheme of Caraka; 
with them a pigeorvto-day was better than a peacock to-morrow, 
better to have a sure copper coin to-day than a doubtful gold coin 
in the future!. Thus, immediate sense-pleasures were all that they 
wanted and any display of prudence, restraint, or other considera- 
tions which might lead to the sacrifice of present pleasures was re— 
garded by them as foolish and unwise. It does not seem that there 
was any element of pessimism in their doctrine. Their whole 
ethical position followed from their general metaphysical and 
logical doctrine that sense-objects or sense-pleasures were all that 
existed, that there was no supra-sensible or transcendent reality, 
and thus there was no gradation or qualitative difference between 
the pleasures and no reason why any restraint should be put upon 
our normal tendency to indulge in sense-pleasures. 
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Abhaya-prada-raja, 134 

Abhaya-praddna-sdra, 124 

abháva, 351, 428 

abheda, 6, 194, 373 

Abhidhàna-padipiká, $12 n. 

abhihitd-nvaya-vdda, 233 

abhimána, 48, 468, 485, 494, 510 

abhimantd, 48 

abhinivesa, 470 

abhinna, 32 

Abhiráma Varacarya, 69, 134, 138 

Abhirama Var&adhiga, 111 

Abhiti-stava, 121 

abhioyakti, 387 

Ablative case, 391 

Ablutions, 22 

Abnegation, 99 

Abode, 52 

Absence, 203; of cruelty, 29; of greed, 
61; of obstruction, 280 

Absolute, 41, 52, 398, 405, 474, 475; 
coincidence, 230; idealism, 358; 
immortality, 383; trustfulness, 91 

Absolute surrender, 91 

Absorption, 195 

Abstract, 356 

Absurd, 230 n. 

Acceptance, 54 

Accessory, 24, 37, 92, 124, 205, 259, 
261, 273, 292, 310, 330, 331, 387, 
444, 452; agent, 272, 275; cause, 
544; collocations, 354; methods, 
380 n. 

Accordance, 54 

acic-chakti, 416 

acidamáía, 301 

acit, 89, 160, 391, 396, 397; Venkata's 
view of, 162 et seq. 

actt-samsarga, 383 

Acquaintance, 321, 460 

Act, 205, 520 

Actions, 7, 11, 16, 28, 31, 32, 41, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 53, 55, 129, 186, 187, 
198, 212 n., 290, 294, 295, 300, 303, 
304, 318, 349, 414, 441, 451, 452, 
455, 485, 493, 506, 508, 521, 523 

Active, 48; operation, 203; sense, 49; 
sympathy, 9o 


Activity, 27, 36, 42, 44, 47, 50, 51, 413. 
446, 447, 448 n., 452, 462, 465, 481, 
492, 493, 497, 509 

Actual perception, 185 n., 313 

Actual state, 47 

Acyuta, 27, 29 

adharma, 153, 349, 453, 593 

adhigatártha-gantr, 216 

adhikarana, 352 

Adhikarana-cintdmani, 93 n., 123, 125 

Adhikarana-darpana, 123 

Adhikarana-sárártha-dipikà, 117, 118 

Adhikarana-sárávalt, 118, 123, 125 

Adhikarana-sárüvalt-vydkhyà, 123 

Adhikarana-yukti-vilása, 118 

Adhikara-cintamani, 118 

Adhtkara-samgraha-vydkhyd, 127 

adhisthdna, 408, 422, 423, 439, 456 

adhisthána-kárana, 47, 365, 454, 456, 
478, 493 

adhisthana-karanata, 484 

adhisthatrtva, 498 

adhtita-prabandhah prapannah, 91 

Ааһоатапӣуіка, 114 n., 125 

adhyavasdya, 504 

Adhyütma-cintá, 132 

Adhyátma-cintámant, 135 

Ad infinitum, 332, 417 

Adjectival qualities, 254 

Adjuncts, 303 

Admission, 339 

Admixture, 38 

Adoration, 53, 54, 55, 79, 450 

a-dravya, 225, 251 

adrsta, 152, 164, 189, 292, 303, 444, 
479 Venkata’s view of, 303-4 

advaita, 4, 416 

Advaita-kamadhenu, 396 n. 

Advaita-siddhi, 133 

Advatta-vahiskdra, 132 

Advaita-vana-kuthdra, 115 n., 384 

Advaita-vidya-vijaya, 126 

Advaita-vijaya, 361 

Advaitic, 65 

Advaitins, 129, 142, 295 

Affection, 70, 292 

Affinity, 466, 471 

Affirmation, 193, 211, 419 

Afflictions, 28, 44, 454 
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After-life, $41, 548 

Agastya-samhita, 23 

Agency, 35, 172, 198, 412, 484, 488 

Agent, 8, 11, 27, 31, 204, 290, 407, 412, 
477, 486, 500 

Aggavamsa, 513, 514 

Agglutinative, 45 

Aggregation, 287 

Agni, 505, 508 

Agni-purdna, то 

Agnivefa-samhità, 517 

Agreement, 296, 344, 372, 535, 536 

aham-artha, 173, 425 

aham anubhavámi, 171 

ahamkara, 7, 25, 43, 47, 48, 49, 56, 91, 
144, 145, 146, 156, 163, 172, 173, 
256, 257, 258, 259, 260 n., 280, 490, 
499, 504, 507, 508, 510, S11; its 
nature, 171-3; Nimbárka's concep- 
tion nf, 411 ef seq. 

ahamkdra-vatkdrika, 510 

aham-pratyaya-vedya, 443 

ahimsd, бї 

Ahirbudhnya, 24, 34, 5°, 57, 58, 60, 
61, 62, 379, 503 n. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, 21, 24, 34, 367., 
37 n., 39, 40 n., 41, 42, 43 n., 44 n., 
46 n., 47 n., 48n., 49 n., 507., 51 n., 
52 п., 537, 54, 55%, 56 m., 57 n., 
58 n., 59 n., 60 m., 62 n., 379, 448 n.; 
accessories of Yoga in, 61; adoration 
in, 54; anatomy in, 59; antarydmin 
doctrine of, 41; avatdras in, 38-9; 
dsana in, 60; Brahman, nature of, 
in, 35; Brahman, followers of, in, 35; 
developments of ahamkdra in, 48, 
dharma and уйпа, classification of, 
in, 62; emancipation in, 62; faith in, 
54; God's grace in, 52; God, how to 
approach Him, in, 53; God's dla in, 
$1; God, power of, different views 
of, in, 57; God, qualities of, їп, 56; 
God, relation with jiva, in 50; gunas, 
mutual partial similarity of, in, 461. ; 
impure creations in, 42 ef seq.; 
intermediate creation in, 42; оа as 
tatastha-íakti, so and so n.; jiva’s 
emancipation in, 52; jiva’s nature 
of, in, sr; jfva's, relation of God 
with, in, 51; kála and miyati in, 45; 
Lakgm! as mäyä іп, 52; Lakgm! as 
fakti in, 52; Laksmi, nature of, in, 
52; mahat, development in, 47 ; mahat 
in, 47; man, fal! of, in, 50; manus 
and mánavasin, 49; mukti, states of, іп 
56; nature of eouls, in 61; mydsa and 
farandgati in, 55; objects of pra- 
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manas in, 62; pramd and pramdna, 
definition of, in, 62; prapatti in, 54; 
purusa in, 43; purusa and avidyd in, 
44; Samkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Anirudha in, 56; sattva, rajas and 
tamas in, 45; senses and personality, 
evolution of, in, 49; service of God 
in, 54; Sudargana power, nature of, 
in, $3; Sudaráana power of, in, 57; 
sabda-brahman, evolution of, in, 58; 
Sabda-energy and the cakras in, 58; 
Sakti and creation in, 36-7; sakti, 
nature of, in, 36; sakti of God in, 
44; time in, 46; time in relation with 
categories, in, 46; trinity of prakrti, 
puruga and kala, in, 46-7; ultimate 
reality in, 34; ultimate reality, 
realization of, in, 34; upáya-jfiàna in, 
55; vdsand, karma affecting the jivas, 
in, 51; Visnu-šakti ss bhdvaka 
and bháeya in, so; vyühas in, 38; 
vyüha doctrine in, 39; yamas and 
niyamas, enumeration of, in, 61; yoga 
in, бо 

Ahobila, 123 

Ahobila Ranganatlia Yati, 118, 131 

Air, бо, 128, 499, 504, 540, 550 


aisvarya, 30, 35, 37, 47, 56 


aitihya, 426 


Aiyangar, Mr S. K., 64 n., 66, 67 n., 


68, 81 л., 104 n. 


ajada, 146, 171 
ajadatva, 171 
Ajatagatru, 520, 524 
Ajita, 521, 522 


Ajita Kesakambalt, 521; his doctrines, 
521 

Ajmir, 103 

Ajfiána, 144, 177, 178, 179, 195, 315, 
317. 321, 327, 328, 329, 330, 338, 
339, 362, 363, 364, 365, 366, 367, 
368, 369, 370, 371, 372, 374, 393, 
394, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 424, 
426, 437, 439, 466, 470, 485, 487, 
495, 506; characteristics, 365; con- 
Stituents, 367; diverse supposition 
of it refuted by Ram&anuja, 177 et 
seq.; its assumption leads to vicious | 
infinity, 177n.; its criticism by 
Venkata, 327 et seq.; Nimbarka’s 
conception of, 407 et seq. ; refuted by 
Rümünuja, 177; stuff, 366; San- 
kara’s view of it criticized by 
Mahiücürya, 361 et ғед.; Sankarite 
view criticized by Madhava 
Mukunda, 424 et seg.; unspeakable, 
367; whole, 372 
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ajfidtatayd jfiátatayai'va, 249 

akála, 447 

akáraka-váda, 521 

Akhandárthatva-bhanga, 126 

akhydti, 47, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 237, 239, 241, 243, 
245; view, 186 n., 244, 245 

akimcitkara, 527 

akiriya, $21 

akiriyam, 520 

Akkaialvan, 97 n. 

aksara, 46, 503 

alambusa, 59 

alarka-saka, 97 п. 

alaukika, 426 

' Alá-ud-din, 120 

Allahabad, 101, 401 n. 

Al-complete, 303 

All-illuminating, 451 

All-merciful, 85, 99, 412 

All-perceiving, 27 

All-pervading, 393, 405, 413 

All-pervasive, 23, 24, 262, 291, 292, 
299, 426, 432; entities, 263 

All-pervasiveness, 157, 450 

Allegorical drama, 121 

Alms, 102, 119 

alpa, 292 

Alternative, 180, 207, 209, 210, 312, 
430 

A]agárkoil, 103 

Amalan-ddipirdn, 69, 134 n. 

Amara-kosa, 515 

Ambrosial sweetness, 84 

Ammangi, 105 

Amorous, 73; longings, 83 

amrta, 502 

amumtila, 505 

amsa, 194, 485 

amsd-msibhava, 484 

amSdvatdra, 475 

an-adhtgatá-rtha-gantr, 215 

an-adhyavasáya, 214 

Analogy, 5, 128, 144, 192, 216, 219, 
230, 269, 276, 298, 301, 315, 322, 
341, 371, 410, 434, 452, 455, 469, 
512, 513, 531 n., 539 

Analysis, 52, 180, 207, 297 

Analytic, 31 

Analytical, 497 

Ananda Press, 94 n. 

Ananta, 39 n., 351 

Ananta Bhatta, 98, тоз 

Ananta Diksita, 98, 162 n. 

Anantaguru, 112 

Anantarfima, 408, 409, 410; hiscriticism 
of the mayd of ‚ 410 et seq. 
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Ananta-süri, 94 л., 98 n., 110, 119 

Апапёйсӣгуа, 98, ros, 188, 241, 242 я., 
246, 247, 305; supports corre- 
spondence theory, 246—7; theory of 
illusion, 188 

Anantürya, 102, 110, 112, 131, 133, 
209, 297, 298, 395; his notion of 
class-concepts, 297; his view of re- 
lations of souls with God, 297 

an-anubhávyatva, 230, 231 

an-anyathà-siddhatva, 390 

an-anyathd-siddha-niyata-piirva-vartitd, 
397 

Anatomy, 515 n. 

anaupádhika, 485 

anavadhdrana, 369 

anavadhdranatvam eva avaranam, 370 

anavasthá, 9, 176 

anavasthà-pariháráya, 249 

anády-ananta, 61 

a-ndmaka, 25 

andhatdmisra, 500 

Andhrapürna, 104, 105, 109 

aneka-dharma, 212 

anekánta, 210 

Anger, 32, 48, 61, 545 

Animels, 221, 441 n. 

Animate, 116 

Aniruddha, 13, 37, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 
52, 56,57, 157, 158, 443 1. 448m., 475 

Zniruddha-samhitá-mahopanisad, 23 

anirvacaniya, 179, 238, 239, 243, 435 

anirvacantya-khyáti, 183, 188, 242, 245 

amtyatva, 199 

antyama, 227 

Annihilation, 276, 324, 377 

Antagonism, 437 

Antagonistic, 374 

antah, 483 

antahkarana, 142, 152, 172, 173, 361, 
364, 366, 368, 369, 370, 420, 434, 
444, 453, 486, 499 n. 

antahkarana-vrtti, 411 

antaranga, 377 

antarydmi, 483 

antaryámy-avatára, 39 п. 

Zntaryámi-brahmana, 390 

antaryümin, 40, 41, 200 

Antecedent, 203, 342 

Antipathy, 29, 30, 51, 87, 148, 449, 
470, 488 

Antiquity, 99 

anubhava, 8, 9 

anubhavd-numdna, 229 

anubhávya, 231 

anubhüti, 143, 168, 170, 
230 n., 231, 318, 348 


171, 177, 
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anugraha, 51, §2 

anugrahasarga, 502 

anumána, 426, 427, 487 

anumiti, 178 n. 

anupalabdht, 426, 428 

anusdsana parva, 447 

anuurtti, 224 

anuvurtti-visayaha, 224 

anuvrtty-avisasayaka-jfiána, 224 

anu-vyavasdya, 467 

anvaya, 231 

anvaya-vyatireki, 227, 228, 229, 427 

Anvayártha-prakà£ikà, 197 n. 

Anvayarya, 384 

Anvayürya Diksita, 284 

anvttà-bhidhána, 233; Venkata, its up- 
holder, 233 

ancttá-bhidhána-vàda, 233 

anyatha-jñana, 485 

anyatha-khvati, 179, 18o, 381, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 210, 237, 239, 
241, 242, 244, 245, 398 

anyathavabhàsah, 179 

anvyayi, 229 

anyonya-bháva, 428 

anyonyá-sraya, 329 

anyünánatirikta, 46 

Angird, 482 

Afguttara Nikdya, 516 п, 518, 524 

Afijali-vaibhava, 127 

Anna-guru, 115 

Annavüyyangücürya, 133 

Annayücürya, 111, 137 

Annayárya, 115, 130, 132, 133, 396 

anu, 498 

ap, 49 n. 

apara, 489 

арата, 509 

aparigraha, 61 n. 

aparoksa, 227, 367, 442 

Aparyátmàmrtàcarya, 112 

Apathy, 73 

apavarga, 506 

apüha, 59, 540 

apána váyu, 59 

apáramárthiká, 477 

Aperture, 59 

Apostolic, 66 

Appayücürya, 122 


Apyaya-diksita, 114, 116, 121, 131, 
133 

Appeal, 56 

Appearance, 52, 179, 180, 182, 187, 


188, 193, 196, 199, 207, 218, 268, 

290, 306, 325, 332, 333, 336, 337, 

366, 367, 369, 407, 422, 471 
Apperception, 8o, 368, 465 
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Apprehension, 177, 183, 186, 215, 219, 
239 

apramána, 247 

aprameyatva, 230 n. 

apravrttimat, 46 

aprakrta-vapuh, 73 

G-prámánya, 202 

aprthak-siddha, 299 

a-prthak-sthita, 35 

apürva, 303, 506 

apürvavidhi, 405 п. 

атсдоаідға, 39 n., 41 

Arcir-ddt, 135 n. 

Argument, 124, 184, 190, 289, 291, 
313, 314, 503, 512, 513, 517, 546, 
547; in a circle, 17 

arista, 506 n. 

Arjuna, 39, 158 

artha, 62 

artha-kriyà-káritva, 436, 458 

Artha-paficaka, 135 п. 

artha-paricchedaka, 240 

artha-pariccheda-kári, 240 

arthápatti, 128, 234, 235, 314, 426; 
upheld by Meghanadari, 234-5 

artha-prakásd, 356 

Artha-sdstra, 512, 532 

Articles of worship, 7o 

Arunaghatl, 416 

Arunadhikarana-sarana-vivarant, 392 

arvaksrotas, sor, 502 

Aragiyas, 68, 85, 88, 89, 94, 105, 138 

asamavdyi, 456 

asamprajfiata, 488 

asamprajndta-samadhi, 446, 487 

asamprajfita yoga, 446 

asamsargagraha, 186 

asafiga, 453, 469 

asat, 457 

азайа, 339 

asádhárana-kárana, 224 

Ascetic, 293, 305, 520, 523, 524, 527 

Ash, 186 

asnutd, 470 

Asoka, 522 

aspasfatvát, 537 

Aspects, 311, 414, 419, 454 

assdda, 513 

Assembly, 482 

Assertion, 313, 343, 344, 431, 432 

Association, 26, 185 n., 186, 187, 199, 
224, 233, 284, 299, 300, 303, 308, 
326, 327, 345, 380, 408, 412, 441, 
469, 470, 474, 489, 493, 503, $09, 
534, 535; of body, 389 


Assumptions, 186 я., 297, 298, 323, 


338, 350, 424, 437, 439 


Index 


asteya, 61 

asthira, 292 

Asti-brahmeti-fruty-artha-vicdra, 131 

Astronomy, 515 n. 

asura, 528, 529, 531 n. 

Astddasa-bheda-nirnaya, 85, 86, 88, 
89 n., 9o n., 91, 92m, 93 n., 132, 
138; its contents, 88 et seq. 

Astddasa-rahasyartha-nirnaya, 117 

Ariaqota-yahasyartha-uioarapa, 85,86, 

7n. 

astanga yoga, 24, 96, 98 

Astavimsad-vidhatmikd, sor n. 

Afvamedha-parvan, 517 

a-tathd-bhiitd-rtha-jndnam, 247 

Atharva-Veda, 447 

Atheism, 473, 479 

Atheistic, 472, 480 

atiprakàía, 503 

atisaya, 203 

atindriya, 225, 354 

Atomic, 7, sr, 89, 100 r., 194, 281, 
413, 432, 443, 444; individuals, 93; 
individual souis, 93; theory, 262 

Atomists, 211, 264 

Atoms, 128, 152, 155, 163, 183, 262, 
264, 540, 541, 550 

Attachment, 10, 29, 32, 34, 51, 71, 148, 
287, 437, 441, 449, 450, 462, 464, 
470, 506, 545 

Attainment, 32, 60, 62, 70, 290, 429, 
443, 445 

Attention, 31, 310 

Atthasalini, 514 n. 

Attitude, 344 

Attribute, 80, 192, 193, 195, 222, 407, 
413 

Attribution, 325, 472 

Attutayi, 98 

Auditory, 308; knowledge, 5; percep- 
tion, 281 

Aufrecht, 127 

aupádhika, 434 

Author, 130 

Authoritativeness, 20 

Authority, 175, 517 

Auto-intoxication, 82 

avatára, 38, 39, 40 n., 129, 302, 401, 
475 

avayava, 227, 232, 263 

avayavt, 263 

avayavo-pacayd-pacayayor, 386 

avdcyatua, 230 n. 

avdntara-vydpdra, 203 

avdstava, 436 

avedinah, 501 

a-vedyatua, 231, 307 
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avibhdga, 455, 460 

a-vidhi-gocaratua, 88 п. 

avidyd, 4, 5, 29, 44, 46, 159, 160, тбт, 
163, 165, 169, 173, 174, 175, 176, 
177, 178, 194, 196, 198 n., 295, 296, 
308, 316, 317, 319, 321, 322, 324, 
326, 330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 335. 
337, 338, 339, 343, 345, 364, 365, 
366, 371, 372, 373, 374. 375, 393, 
414, 421, 422, 423, 436, 441, 443, 
444, 445, 468, 469, 470, 476, 477, 
478, 487, 402, 500, 507, 508 n.; 
Brahman cannot assume diverse 
forms on account of, 176; Brahman 
cannot be dsraya of it, 176; concep- 
tion of its cessation criticized, 338 et 
seq.; in relation to self-luminosity, 
as treated by Vijfiana-Bhiksu, 468 et 
seq.; it cannot veil Brahman, 176; 
its criticism by Venkata, 330 et seq.; 
its opposition to vidyd, 176; Nim- 
barka’s idea of, 411; Sankara's con- 
ception refuted, 175 et seg.; the 
view of its difference from mdyd 
criticized, 334 et seq. 

avidyayam jivah jtváda vidyá, 177 n. 

a-visamváditva, 216 

a-voifada-svarüpa, 177 

avisesa, 499, 504 

aviveka, 449 

avuddhiptirvaka, 502 

avyakta, 34, 36, 45, 257, 476, 477, 488, 
497, 504, 510, 511 

Avyakta-nrsimhopantsad, 13 

avyakti, 52 

Avyaktopantsad, 13 

a-vyavahita, 136 

Awakened state, 178 

Awareness, 184, 185 n., 205, 217, 220, 
248, 255, 319, 320, 321, 322, 340, 
341, 344, 439 

Ayodhya, 103, 120 

ayoni, 46 

Ayyanna, 133 

Ayyar, Sir Subrahmanya, Lectures, 
64 n., 65 n. 

Acéra-locana, 133 

Gcárya, 102 

Acdrya-diksita, 130 

Acérya-hrdaya, 137, 138 
cdrya-pancasat, 117 

Acárya-vimíati, 133 

ddhára, 454 

adhdrd-kdro-padht, 333 

ddheyatva, 298 

üádhydsika-sambandha, 423 

Adhydtmthi, 507 
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Aditya, 2о 
Adivarahacarya, 132 
Adivaraha Уеййпїасйгуа, 131 
agama, 14, 487, 519 
Agama-pramanya, 14, 17, 98, 154, 155 
dgantuka-dharmavattvam, 393 
Aganga, 96 
ágneya-mandala, 59 
Ajivaka sect, 522 
ајоаћаѕ, 523, 524, 525 
jivakas, their views, 522 
ajtuas, 523 
akdsa, 6, 48, 49 n., 163, 164, 252, 260, 
261, 263, 280, 282, 283, 284, 498, 
499, 504, 510 
ZIkasadhikarana-vicára, 133 
Alaya-vijfiana, 274, 275 
Alavandar, 67 »., 97 
Alvartirunagari, 68 
ananda, 35, 154, 
486 
ZInanda-dáyint, 122, 123, 131 
Anandagiri, 105, 106, 107 
Ananda-taratamya-khandana, 129, 133, 


344, 444, 445, 


392 

Ananda-vallari, 122 

Gnukülyasya samkalpa, 92 

Gnvtkstkt, 512 

Angirasa, 21 

Anbillai, 105 

Anbillai-Kandadai-yappan, 64 

Andal, 63, 64, 65, 66 n., 67, 69, 77, 97, 
109, 110, 134 n. 

Andan lineage, 129 

aparoksya, 309 

Arádhana-krama, 122 

Arádhaná-samgraha, 125, 352 

drjava, 61 

Artti-prabandha, 138 

Arvar and Rümünuja, difference of 
outlook, 112 

Agvar Kula-&ekhara, 80 n. 

Arvar literature, 91 


Arvars, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 74, 


75, 78, 79, 83, 84, 85, 86, 88 n., 89, 
102, IOS, II2, 124, 134, 138, 376; 
Andal’s filial love, 77; Andal’s love 
for God as Gopi, 77; the Aragiyas 
generally followed Агуйгз, though 
there were differences in religious 
dogmas, 85; as Avatdras of, 64; 
castes of, 64; cessation of inclina- 
tions leads to God, 72; chronology 
of, 64-8; conception of bridegroom 
&nd bride, 79; difference of their 
devotion with that of the Saivas, 
83; difference between Агуйгв and 
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Aragiyas on religious dogmas, 85-6; 
distinguished from the Aragiyas, 68; 
episode of the King Kula-sékhara, 
feeling oneself as wife of God, 73; 
fifth centum, 72-3; fourth centum, 
72; God constantly wooing the 
devotee, 78; God fettered by His 
mercy, 78; God’s grace, only means 
of salvation, 78; influence of the 
Ригапїс religion on the Agvars, 81; 
lamentation for God, 73 ; lamentation 
illustrated, 74, 75, 76; love of God, 
ever growing, 79; meaning of, 68; 
Namm’-arvar’s conception of soul, 
79-80; Namm’-agvar’s third centum, 
71; ninth centum, 73; pangs for God, 
71; pathological symptoms of love 
similar to those of the Vaignavas of 
the Gaudiya school, 83; Periy- 
arvar’s conception of himself as 
Yosodà, 77; philosophy of, 69 et seq.; 
Rádhà (Nappinüi) referred to as the 
consort of Krsna, 81; reference to in 
Bhàgavata, 63; sources of, 64; stages 
of God's love, 79; summary of 
Sathakopa's works, 70 et seg.; their 
auto-intoxication, 82; their contro- 
versy with the Vaisnavas regarding 
religious dogmas, 84; their distinc- 
tion from the Aragiyas, 94; their 
love ecstatic but not philosophic, 
79; their love of God does not shów 
signs of gross criticism, 83; their 
relation with the love of the Gaudiya 
school, 81-2; their works divided 
into three rahasyas, 92; the Tengalai 
and Vadagalai schools represent 
the difference between the Arvars 
and the Aragiyas, 86; they identify 
themselves as legendary personages 
associated with the life of Krsna un- 
like Bhagavata, 81; they reveal а 
knowledge of Puranic religion of 
Krsna, 80; they reveal in the devo- 
tion all the principal types of 
emotion, 83; they visualized God 
everywhere through intoxication of 
love, 83; Tiru-mangaiy’s filial love, 
77; Tira-mangaiy апа Náàmm'ürvàr, 
difference of their love, 79; vision of 
God, 72; works of, 68-9 

Arvür-Tirunagari, 103 

Arviric Tengalai school, 86 

asana, 30, бо, 61, 505 

astika, 471, 518 

dstikya, 62 

Asuri Keáava, 98, 100 
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asaya, 44. 
drama, 2, 11, 91, 293 
áfraya, 176, 407 
Ai’valayana-smru, 20 
üátma-caitanya, 8 
aátma-khyáti, 238 
dtma-niksepah, 92 
Gtma-samarpana, бо 
Atma-siddhi, 207, 227 
Atman, 30, 34, 142, 173, 338, 483, 486, 
502, 510, 529 
та, 8o, 483, 485 
atmd-nubhava-laksana-katvalya-khya- 
purugárthah, 382 
Gtmáfraya, 255 
йїтй và are drastavyah, 8 
Átreya, 39, 106, 107, 119 
Atreya gotra, 109, 110, 118 
Atreyanatha, 114 n., 125 
Atreyanatha süri, 346 
Atreya Катаӣпија, 119 
Atreya varada, 132 
Atri, 21; lineage, 352 
atyantika, 502, 503 
йоағапа, 283, 369, 372 
dvaramàü-bhàva, 282 
Gvesavatara, 38, 39, 475 
ayata, 514 
ayatana, 515 
Ayur-veda, 517 


Bad, 80, 452, 521; actions, 414; deeds, 
415, 444, 527 

Вадагї, 103 

Badari-natha, 96 

bala, 37, 56 

Balabhadracarya, 401 

Baladeva, 496 

Balarama, 392, 429 

bandha, 136 

Bangkok, 515 n. 

Baptism, 19 

Barabar hills, 522 

Barua, Dr, 521 n., 524 n. 

Basic, 475; cause, 365; consciousness, 
362; reality, 449 

Basis, 46, 182, 192, 332, 334, 422, 423, 
439, 449, 454, 456, 468, 471, 489, 
494, 515 

Bath, 104 

Badarüyana, 15, 17, 125, 235, 381; his 
so-called refutation of Paficarütra is 
not correct, 17; refutes the Pañ- 
carñtras, 15 

badha, 459 

bádhaka-samsarga-grahánam, 186 

Badhiila Ѕгіпјуйзасагуа, 361 
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bála-loka, 513 

Bala-sarasvatt, 133 

Bárhaspatya, 512, 533 

Bárhaspatya-sütra, $32 

Beauty, 71, 98 

Becoming, 457 

Before and after, 284 

Beginning, 343, 544 

Beginningless, 5, 6, 26, 27, 34, 43, 51, 
54, 177, 198 п., 279, 284, 285, 330, 
331, 339, 354, 367, 372, 373, 409, 
413, 422, 423, 424, 425, 426, 444, 
446, 448, 452, 467, 474, 477, 489, 
497, 506, 544, 547; time, 316 

Behaviour, 5, 179, 185, 187, 236, 240, 
244, 246, 287 

Behaviouristic action, 288 

Beings, 30, 34, 42, 49, 54. 154, 190, 
195, 239, 243, 312, 313, 314, 325, 
339, 413, 421, 431, 436, 443 n., 447, 
448, 450, 452, 454, 456, 457, 465, 
474, 477, 480, 483, 488, 489, 509, 
524 

Belief, 55, 187, 204, 290 

Bell, 119 n. 

Bellary, 399 

Benares, 103 

Benediction, 42 

Beneficent, 52 

Beneficial, 51, 62; effects, 335 

Bengal, 94, 112 

Bengal Asiatic Society, 401 

Besnagar Column, 19 

Bhadantabhaskara, 3 л. 

Bhadda, 522 

bhadra, 30, 60 

Bhagavad-árádhana-krama, 113 

Балаа: на, 97, 105, 379, 402, 482, 
485 

Bhagavad-guna-darpana, 119 n. 

Bhagavad-vishayam, 78 n., 79, 79 n. 

bhagavanmaya, 51 

Bhagavat, 107 

bhagavat-prity-artham, 92 

Bhagavat Senüpati Misra, 117, 132 

Bhagavati-sütra, 522, 524 n., 525 

bhagavan, 34, 107 n., 475, 508 п. 

Bhaktagramapirna, 110 

Bhaktünghrirenu, 63 

bhakti, 17, 19, 32, 33, 63, 63 n., 93, тоо, 
139, 161, 292, 293, 378, 380, 382, 
450, 451, 507, 509; as Conjugal love, 
70; as ddsya, 70; cult, 63; in 
Vijfidna Bhiksu, 450 et seg.; Ven- 
kata’s views, 292 et seq. 

bhakti-exultation, 78 

Bhakti-süra, 63, 96 n. 
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bhakti-yoga, 80, 91, 100 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., 64 n., 66, 67, 
Bo n., 399, 402; Report of the Search 
for Sanskrit Manuscripts 1882— 
1883, 401 

bhantikas, 182 

Bharadvaja, 530 

Bharadvaja gotra, 98 

Bharadvaja lineage, 133, 440 

Bharadvája Samhita, 379 

Bhartrhari, 108 

Bhartrmitra, 108 

Bhartr-prapafica, 108, 471 

Bharuchi, 139 

Bhatta Bhaskara, т, 2, 3 7. 

Bhattanatha, 137, 138 

Bhattarakaguru, 210, 214 п., 226, 229, 
234; his view of doubt, 210 

Bhattarya, 134 

Bhattoji Diksita, 1, 19 n.; speaking of 
Bhaskara, 1 

Bhagavata cult, 19 

Bhagavata school, 3 n. 

Bhagavata-mahatmya, 63 

Bhágavata-purána, 40 n., 63, 63 n., 66, 
67, 8o n., 81, 402, 451, 518 

Bhágavata-yoga, 24, 32 

Bhágavatas, 2. 15, 17, 19, 20, 71, 450, 
475 n., 518 n., 527 n.; not low castes, 


17 

Bhaguri, 516, 531 

Bhámati, 4, 196, 196 n., 476 

Bhaskara, 1, 2, 3; 3%., 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
106, 108, 113, 124, 155, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 197, 200, 201, 301, 305, 
413, 429, 433, 434. 472, 497; а 
tri-dandin,, 1; bhakti, nature of, 
то; Brahman as transcendent, то; 
Brahman not exhausted in trans- 
formation, 10; deeds, relation of, 
with knowledge, 7; difference be- 
tween his view and that of Sankara, 
2; epistemology distinguished from 
Sankara, 9; his bhedábheda concept, 
6; his causality view of, 4—5; his 
date, 3; his difference with Kum- 
arila, 8; his sea and wave illustra- 
tion, 6; his view, God and soul re- 
lation of, 6; his view of Brahman, 
301; his view of God, 155; his views 
contrasted with those of Rümünuja, 
192 et seq. ; his views criticized from 
the Nimbarka point of view, 431 et 
зед.; jJlvan-mukti, denial of, 10-11; 
Jfi&na-samuccita-karma, his view of, 
8; knowledge, his view of, 8; libera- 
tion, nature of, 9; liberation of 
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duties, 9; mukti, way to, ro; relation 
of Brahma-sütra with  Mimámsá- 
sūtra, his concept of, 7; relation to 
Paficarütras, p. 2; sat сі? and ananta, 
identity of, 10; soul nature of, 7; 
soul relation with God, 7; substance 
and qualities, view of, 10; Sankara, 
tefutation of, 4-5; transcendent 
Brahman, nature of, то; world as 
spiritual, то 

Bhüskara Bhatta, 3 

Bháskara-bhágya, zn. 4, 6n, 7, 
8n. 

Bhaskaradeva, 3 n. 

Bhaskaradiksita, 3 z. 

Bháskaramisra, 3 л. 

Bhaskaranrsimha, 3 n. 

Bhaskarasena, 3 ә. 

Bhiskarasastri, 3 n. 

Bháskaràácárya, 3 

Bhaskarácürya, Pandita, 3 л. 

Bháskaránandanátha, 3 n. 

Bháskarüranya, 3 n. 

Bhaskarites, 431 

bhásya. 88 n., 107 n., 108, тоо, 113, 
114, 115, 116, 118, 138, 139, 181 n., 
196, 298, 352, 395, 400, 514 

bhàsya-hára, 108 

Bhásya-prakásikd-düganoddhára, 114 

Bhágya-vivarana, 128 

bhdsyopodghdta, 106 

Bhátta, 248 

Bhäudāji, Dr з 

bhava, 52 

bhàva-jà, 29 

bhávaka, 50, 51, 53 

Bháva-prabodha, 114 n., 125 

Bhäva-pradīpikā, 116, 131 

Bhava-prakasa, 122 

Bhava-prakasiha, 114, 122, 131 

Bhava-prakdsika-diisanoddhara, 130 

bhdva-ripd’-jridna, 361 

bhávya, 50, 51, 53 

bheda, 6, 194, 223, 417 

Bheda-darpana, 115, 384, 388, 392 

Bheda-mani, x15 n., 384 

Bheda-váda, 133 

bheda-váàdi, 401 

rendre т, 28, 105, 107, 406, 413, 
471, 4 

Bhedé- feda- vdda, 405 

Bheda-dhikkdra-nyakkdra, 122 

bhedágraha, 186 

Bhikgu, 28: n., 448, 450, 451, 452, 
456, 460, 465, 466, 467, 468, 471, 
472, 473, 474, 477, 478, 479, 487, 
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bhinnatve satyabhinna-sattdkatvam, 373 
bhoga, 300, 464, 485, 495 
bhogya-saktt, 6 
bhoktr, 6 
Bhranta-yogindra, 63 n. 
Bhrgu, 482 
Bhutan, 68 n. 
Bhü-gola-nirnaya, 122 
Bhümi, 41, 57, 511 
Bhüri Bhatta, 402 
Bhüri Srisailapürna, 98, 109 
bhüta-modifications, 183 
Bhitapurl, 100, ror 
bhütas, 163, 182, 260 n., 261, 502, 504, 
507, 510 
bhüta-sarga, 502 n. 
Bhitatt’-arvar, 63, 64, 65, 68, 66 n., 
68 n., 134 n. 
Bhütayogindra, 63 n. 
bhüta-yoni, 25 
bhūtäādi, 48, 163, 259, 260, 261, 498, 
499, 504, 510 
bhūtāni, 512 
bhatdtmd, 25 
bhüti, 44 
bhati-bhedah, 44 
bhüti-fakti, 42 
bhaty-amsah, 44 
bhityo-darsana-gamya, 228 
Bibliotheca Indica, 483 п. 
Bile, 182 
bindu, 58 
Bio-motor, 59, 258; faculties, 540 
Birth, 33, 51, 287, 290, 294, 370, 382, 
431, 462, 549 
Bison, 234 
Bittideva, 104, 113 
bydnkura, 177 
Black Rati, 38 
Blind, 367; man, 390 
Bliss, 16, 34, 35, 41, 50, Sr, 52, 71, 
144, 154, 175, 295, 302, 304, 311, 
365, 366, 404, 408, 413, 414, 441, 
442, 443, 445, 448, 463, 474, 485, 
486, 489, 494 
Blissful, 62; emotion, 71; 
383 
Blissfulness, 325 
Blue colour, 153 
Boar, 38 
boddhd, 48 
bodha-laksana, 10 
Bodhayana, 105, 108, 109, 139, 180, 
181 n., 192, 350 
Bodháyana-vrtti, 102, 103 n. 
Bodhisattva, 513 
, Bodily charms, 83 
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Body, 7, 31, 33, 41, 55, 58, 59, 60, 80, 
139, 191, 192, 194, 195, 199, 201, 


288, 289, 291, 295, 297, 298, 300, 
301, 302, 308, 325, 327, 352, 365, 
369, 391, 412, 414, 444, 448, 450, 
451, 456, 462, 475, 504, 522, 526, 
528, 529, 540, 541, 542, 543, 544, 
546, 548, 549, 550; of God, 71 

Bombay, 200 n. 

Bond 26; of sympathy, 71 

Bondage, 5, 7, 24, 27, 44, 51, 57, 136, 
201, 292, 295, 334, 364, 365, 370, 
497, 410, 412, 414, 421, 432, 433, 
437, 453, 457, 460, 476, 477, 491, 
495, 506, 509 

Brahma, 306, 473, 474 

brahma-bhakti. 507 

brahma-carya, 61 

Brahma-causality, 116, 388, 396 

brahma-carin, 124 

Brahma-character, 366 

Brahmadatta, 108, 291; his view of 
Brahman, 291: 

Brahma-experience, 465; treatment by 
Vijüàna Bhiksu, 465 

Brahmahood, 17. 405 2%., 506 

Brahma-jfiána-nirása, 130 

Brahma-knowledge, 2, 4, 89, 305, 308, 
326, 336, 337, 435, 466 

Brahma-laksana-vada, 133 

Brahma-laksana-vakydrtha, 130 

Brahma-lakgana -vákyàrtha -samgraha, 
130 

brahma-laya, 509 

Brahma-manifestation, 373 

Brahman, 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
20, 26, 28, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 37, 39, 
68, 89, 93, 106, 116, 126, 136 n., 
153, 154, 155, 156, 165, 166, 174, 
175, 176, 177, 178, 192, 193, 194, 
195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 
208, 211, 224, 239, 290, 295, 299, 
300 n., 301, 302, 303, 307, 309, 312, 
313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 319, 320, 
322, 323, 325, 326, 328, 329, 330, 
331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 336, 337, 
338, 340, 343, 345, 350, 351, 352, 
365, 366, 367, 369 371, 372, 373, 
374 381, 383, 384, 385, 386, 387, 
388, 389, 391, 392, 394, 395, 396, 
397, 398, 404, 405, 406, 407, 408, 
409, 412, 415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 
420, 421, 422, 423, 424, 429, 430, 
432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 
439, 440, 445, 446,.447, 448, 452, 
454, 455, 456, 457, 458, 460, 461, 
462, 464, 465, 466, 477, 483, 484, 
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Brahman (cont.) 
485, 486, 487, 492, 493, 494, 495, 
497, 506, 509; material and efficient 
cause, 301 

Brahmanandin, 106, 107 

Brahman-consciousness, 317 

Brahmanhood, 383 n. 

Brahmanic, 515 z. 

Brahman of Sankara, 396 

Brahman’s nature, 397 

Brahmana, 527 

brahma-randhra, 31, 59 

Brahma-rátra, 23 

brahma-samasattdka-vikdrd ~ прікатаг, 
396 

Brahma-samhitá, 40 п.; 
40 n. 

Brahma-sarga, 25 

Brahma-state, 468 

Brahma-sütra, 3, 3, 4, 7 ti., 15, 17, 102, 

105, 107, 108, 113, 116, 117, 118, 
124, 125, 126, 133, 139, 195, 196, 
305, 349, 350, 381, 402, 404, 405 п., 
406 n., 440, 454, 405, 466, 472, 478, 
479, 480, 482, 496, 517 7, 548 

Brahma - sūtra - bhdsya - piirva - paksa - 
samgraha-kárikà, 117 

Brahma -sütra -bhasya-rambha- prayo- 
yana-samarthana, 118 

Brahma -sütra-bhásgya-samgraha - viva - 
rana, 118 

Brahma- sūtra- bhásgya -vyákhyá, 


avatdras in, 


117, 


130 

Brahma-sütra-bhágyopa-nyàsa, 
125 

Brahma-sütra-dipiká, 118, 133 

Brahma-siitrdrtha-samgraha, 108, 116, 
130 

Brahma-fabdártha-vicara, 130, 131 

Brahma-íakti-váda, 133 

Brahmatantra-jiyar, 111 

Brahma-vidyá-kaumudi, 115 

Brahma-vidyá-vijaya, 117, 126 

Brahma-visnu, 497 

Brahma, 12, 13, 25, 38, 40 n., 43, 45, 
52, 232, 475, 499, 503, 504, 505, 507, 
510 

Brahmd-jiidna-vdadi, 177 п. 

brahmanda, 38 

Brahmánda-purána, 20 

brahmátmatva, 431 

Brahminic, 2, 19 

Brahmins, 14, 17, 1 n., 97, 441 n., 516, 
517, 518, 521, 549 

brahmt, 47 

brahmopdsanam, 382 

brahma, 502 


117, 
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Breath, бо 

Breath-control, 23 

Brhad-üranyaha Upanisad, 494, 519, 
519 7., 528, 529 

Brhad-Granyako-panisat-prakasikd, 126 

Brhaj-játaka, 523 

Brhaspati, 12, 140 n., 516, 531, 532, 
533 

Brhaspati-sütra, 531 

Bridegroom, 79, 378 

Brindaban, 63, 120, 440 

Buddha, 39, 505, 522 

Buddhaghoso, 512, 513, 520, 521 7., 
522, 524 n. 

buddhi, 7, 43, 47, 49, 56, 80, 144, 147, 
148, 163, 449, 453, 464, 465, 466, 
467, 468, 469, 470, 476, 480, 486, 
490, 491, 494, 495, 499 n., 503, 506, 
507, 508; in relation to sukha- 
duhkha in Vijñána Bhiksu, 464 

Buddhism, 143, 516 

buddhi-states, 467 

Buddhist doctrine of momentariness, 
refutation by Venkata, 268 et seq. 

Buddhist theory, 262 

Buddhist view, 251-2, 541 

Buddhistic doctrines, 518 

Buddhistic literature, 520 

Buddhistic texts, 518 

Buddhists, 1, 129, 205, 216, 236, 238, 
254, 255, 268, 269, 270, 271, 275, 
276, 282, 398, 424, 443, 471, 512, 
513, 518, 519, 525, 527, 538, 539, 
540, 541, 543, 546; view of in- 
validity inadmissible, 236 

buddhi-tattva, 25 

Bukka I, King, 121 

Bukka's son Kampana, 121 

Burning capacity, 249 

Burning object, 249 


Caitanya, 403 

caitanya, 8, 81, 141, 451 
Cattanya-carttdmrta, 403 n. 
Cakára-samarthana, 123 

cakra, 58, 60, 64 

caksus, 502 

Calmness, 52 

Campake$a, 115, 117, 131 
Canda-máruta, 117, 123, 126, 129 
Capacity, 149, 349, zn of fire, 249 
Caraka-samhitd, 516 

carama, 135 п. 
Carama-guru-nirnaya, 125 
Carama-Ssloka-churukhu, 94 
Caramopdya-tdtparya, 122 
Cardinal faith, 86 
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Cardinal points, 85, 86 

Carnatica, 104 n. 

Carnatik, 63 

Case, 288 

Case-ending, 239 

Case-relation, 233 

Caste, 17, 42, 43, 49, 293, 416, 441 n., 
518, 549 

Caste-distinction, 44 

Caste-duties, 33, 414 

Casuistry, 514, 515 

Catalogue, 400 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Private Librartes of the North- 
Western Provinces, 379, 400n., 
401 7. 

Catalogus Catalogorum, 127 

Category, 2, 30, 36, 37, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49, 80, 89, 98, 128, 129, 150, 223, 
224, 239, 257, 258, 297, 328, 339, 
340, 350, 351, 353, 354, 355, 417, 
428, 429, 435, 480, 503, 540; of dif- 
ference, 417; of time, 284 

Catholic, 104 

Catuh-sloki, 94 n., 98, 99, 123 

Catuh-sloki-vyakhya, 131 

Catur-vyüha, 509 n 

Causal, 46, 265, 341, 344, 470, 473, 
484; agents, 267; constituent, 267; 
doctrine, 199; efficiency, 268, 271, 
276, 436, 458; entity, 371; instru- 
ments, 203; material, 465; moment, 
273; movement, 502; nature, 395; 
operation, 205, 263, 265, 266, 267, 
270, 272, 276, 343; principle, 192; 
qualities, 256; relations, 279, 342; 
State, 42, 200, 344; substance, 344, 
391 

Causality, 53, 128, 205, 206, 276, 278, 
299, 300, 389, 396, 455, 456, 459, 
470 

Causation, 354, 397, 456, 541, 543 

Cause, 4, 8, 9, 24, 42, 46, 58, 174, 179, 
181, 184, 186, 187, 189, 190, 192, 
193, 194, 195, 197, 198, 199, 204, 
206, 232, 256, 257, 260 n., 266, 267, 
270, 271, 276, 277, 278, 279, 293, 
295, 299, 306, 310, 330, 333, 339, 
341, 342, 343, 350, 354, 365, 366, 
385, 388, 389, 396, 406, 410, 413, 
433, 441, 447 п., 448, 452, 454, 455, 
456, 460, 465, 469, 470, 472, 473, 
479, 483, 493, 495, 503, 509, 520, 
524, $39 n., 541, 542, 543, 545, 547; 
and effect, 258; qualities, 257 

Causeless, 46, 354 


Cause-mornent, 273 
pm 
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Cause-space, 273 

Cause-time, 273 

Сагуйка, 139, 140, 276, 280, 282, 286, 
288, 289, 432, 512, 515, 516, 522, 
538, 531, 533, 536, 538, 539, 541, 
544, 546, 549, 550; contention, 535; 


criticisms against by Jains and 
Naiyüyikas, 546; criticisms of the 
Buddhists, against, 541 et seq.; 


doctrine, 546; his logic, 533 et seq.; 
his logic criticized by Jayanta, 
Udayana, etc., 537 et seq. ; logic, 533; 
other criticisms against, 548 et seq.; 
reference to, 531 et seq.; their argu- 
ments for denying soul, 289m.; 
types of, 539 

Cárvárka-sagti, 531 n. 

Cárvákism, 139 

Cease, 310 

Central question, 50 

Centum, 72 

Ceremonial duties, 160 

Ceremonials, 41 

Cessation, 27, 28, 52, 61, 136, 177, 
287, 292, 293, 295, 310, 321, 338, 
339, 36s, 366, 369, 371, 372, 374, 
393, 445, 453, 463, 470, 486, 506, 
523, 572; of bondage, 364; of re- 
birth, 7o 

cestá, 300 

chala, 512 

Chalàri-smrti, 103 

Change, 196, 313, 314, 321, 325, 338, 
344, 443 п., 445, 447, 456, 457, 458, 
485, 488, 489, 490, 493, 495 

Changeable, 313, 323 

Changeless, 34, 61, 195, 389, 396, 457 

Character, 46, 180, 181, 193, 194, 195, 
209, 210, 297, 311, 312, 315, 319, 
323, 324, 331, 332, 333, 334, 336, 
351, 407, 408, 411, 430, 465, 534, 
548 

Characteristic, 185, 207, 209, 212, 300, 
317, 325, 350, 426, 450; quality, 317 

Characterless, 166, 195, 356 

Charity, 86, 87 

Charm of God, 83 

Chandoagyopanisad-bhagya, 117 

Chándogya, 101, 106, 528, 529, 530 

Chándogya Upanisad, 3, 106, 107, 126, 
517, 528; heretics referred to, in, 528 

Chándogyo-panigad-prakáftkà, 126 

Chemical change, 141 

Chimerical, 179, 191, 241, 271, 312, 
314, 319, 331, 339, 406, 435; 
entities, 239, 243, 271, 333, 344, 
440; objects, 274; theory, 2 
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Choice, 304 

Chowkhamba, 202 n., 209 n. 

Chronological, 68 

cic-chakti, 32, 416 

cidamsa, 301 

cin-mdtram, 165 

cintandtmakam indriyam, 48 

Circular, 255 

Circulation, 59 

Circumstances, 182, 320, 323, 349, 

‚43° 

Cit, 154, 391, 396, 397, 444 

citi, 503, 504 

Cit-prakarana, 160 n. 

Citsukha, 111, 468 

citsukhacarya, 318, 482 

citta, 281 n., 480, 499 n. 

citta-vrtti-nirodha, 62, 506 

Class-characters, 167, 232, 534 

Class-concept, 224, 226 л., 297, 436 

Class-notions, 61 

Classification, 30, 129, 212 

Clay, 3, 4 n., 199; materials, 3 

Clearness, 217 

Clinging to God, 87 

Closed souls, 501 

Cloth, 190, 193, 256, 265 

Clouds, 50 

Code of duties, 88 

Coeval, 183 

Co-existence, 273, 543 

Co-existent, 286, 423 

Co-extensive, 291, 292 

Cognate, 43 

Cognition, 8, 9, 217, 218, 248, 289, 
310, 311, 315, 318, 320, 323, 325, 
335, 347, 360, 368, 410, 411, 428 

Cognitive, 31, 49, 61, 318, 466; ex- 
periences, 300; characters, 241; 
operation, 359; process, 467; rela- 
tion, 358; sense, 25, 48, 280; situa- 
tion, 467 

Coherence, 300; of qualities, 254 

Coimbatore, 121 

Cola, 65, 67, 94, 98, 103, 113, 523; 
kings, 104 

Collocating entities, 275 

Collocation, 141, 152, 204, 206, 264, 
292, 354, 360, 473; of accessories, 
354; of causes, 203 

Collocative agents, 342 

Collocative causes, 248 

Colony, 42, 43 

Colophon of Mitra, 403 

Colour, 61, 141, 167, 182, 251, 389; 
perception, 280 

Colour-data, 253 
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Colour-datum, 253 

Combinations, 326 

Commands, 303 

Commentary, I л., 3, 99, 102 n., 106, 
107, 108, 114, 115, 116, 117, 120, 
122, 123, 125, 126, 127, 130, 131, 
132, 134, 138, 214, 260 n., 305, 349, 
492, 403, 440, 460, 476, 482, 516, 
517 n., 518, 523, 532; literature, 86 

Commentator, 107 z., 196, 444 

Commission, 398 

Common, 207 

Communication, 309, 428 

Communion, 70, 99, 376 

Companions, 83 

Compendium, 135 

Complete, 36, 296 

Complex, 188, 193; feeling, 90 

Comprehension, 419 

Computation, 96 

Conative, 49; organs, 412; senses, 31, 
61, 280, 504 

Conceit, 173 

Concentration, 30 

Concept, 42, 53, 185, 186, 195, 254, 
264, 297, 340, 344, 390, 406, 434, 
435 

Conception, 45, 
301, 321, 328, 
389, 397, 398, 
462, 468, 504 

Conceptual cognitions, 341 

Conceptual forms, 311 

Conch-shell, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 208, 210, 
211, 241, 244, 247, 253, 254, 270, 
337, 346, 368, 371, 408; silver, 179, 
184, 237, 246, 312, 314, 335, 336, 
340. 343, 344, 398; silver illusion, 
185 n., 186, 188 

Conciliatory, 20 

Conclusions, 211, 319, 409, 451, 458, 
469, 486, 495 

Concomitance, 225, 226, 228, 229, 230, 
263, 273, 319, 427, 438, 513, 533, 
534, 535, 536, 538 
oncrete, 49, 187 А 

Condition, 51, 180, 181, 193, 211, 301, 
306, 310, 312, 318, 323, 333, 344, 
346, 412, 413, 416, 420, 421, 422, 
428, 432, 433, 434, 461, 463, 468, 
473, 476, 489, 492, 493, 534, 535; of 
reality, 243 

Conditional, 289, 390, 533, 538; quali- 
ties, 285, 2 

Conditioned, 193, 446, 474 

Conduct, 16, 550 


192, 195, 295, 297, 
333, 335, 341, 351, 
447, 448, 451, 456, 


Index 


Conflict of knowledge, 212 n. 

Confusion, 25, 140 

Conglomeration, 37, 163, 252, 262, 
275, 278, 288 

Conjeevaram, 68 

Connection, 43 n. 

Connotation, 299 

Conscious, 27, 31, 41, 290, 416, 467, 
491; energy, 459; entities, 89; prin- 
ciple, 29; state, 540, 543, 546 

Consciousness, 368, 369, 373, 377, 
406, 407, 413, 420, 429, 438, 439, 
440, 452, 454, 459, 460, 462, 463, 
467, 469, 479, 486, 507, 519, 529, 
549, 541, 543, 545, 546, 547, 548, 
549; its character, 141, 142 

Considerations, 420 

Consonance, 44, 58 

Consort, 70, 81 

Constancy, 29 

Constituent conscious-entities, 287 

Constituents, 188, 256, 310, 323, 335, 
414, 415, 419, 424, 430, 455, 458 

Constituted entity, 256 

Construction, 191, 195 

Contact, 263, 270, 281 n., 316, 453, 
466 

Container, 456 : 

Contemplation, 68 

Contemporary, 131 fi., 135 

Content, 250%., 310, 329, 336, 439; 
of awareness, 185 ».; of knowledge, 
242, 247, 314 

Contentions, 211, 311, 315, 348 

Contentless, 250, 310, 311 

Contentment, 61, 506 

Contents of thoughts, 198 

Contiguity, 46, 296, 316, 324, 325, 421; 
of consciousness, 240, 420 

Contraction, 393 

Contradiction, 9, 186, 192, 210, 239, 
269, 314, 318, 321, 327, 336, 337, 
342, 374, 386, 398, 435, 436, 451, 
459, 470, 498, 502 n.; of knowledge, 
179 

Contradictory, 17, 207, 211, 269, 310, 
319, 337, 421 
ontrary, 322; conclusion, 230 

Contributions, 346 

Control, 30, 32, 58, 303, 430, 443 "., 
444, 499; of mind, 29 

Controller, 99, 200, 386, 415, 429, 430, 
451, 478 

Controversialist, 466 

Controversy, 68, 138, 130, 328, 416 

Conviction, 54, 55 

Co-operation, 409 
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Corporeal structure, 431 

Correct, 180 

Correction, 179 

Correspondence, 247, 348, 357; theory, 
246 

Corroboration, 340, 341, 357 

Cosmic, 443 n., 475, 482, 492, 509, 
510; affairs, 475; egg, 504; matter, 
163 

Cosmogony, 515 n. 

Cosmological, 474 

Cotton-secd, 273 

Counterpart, 58 

Couples, 38 

Course, 31, 34, 51, 52, 56, 57 

Cow, 234 

Cowell, 515 

Creation, 25, 27, 36, 38, 42, 45, 50, 51, 
52, 56, 58, 116, 158, 182, 188, 192, 
195, 196, 302, 443 п., 444, 449, 452, 
458, 460, 476, 498, 500, 501, 502, 
504, 508 

Creative, 50, 465, 473; activity, 452, 
454; desire, 48; moment, 472 

Creator, 16, 412, 476, 507 

Creatures, 447 n. 

Creed, 433 

Criterion, 314 

Criticism, 76, 112, 116, 179, 215, 217, 
304, 339, 342, 429, 433, 478, 479, 
518, 533 

Crooked, 158 

Cults, 81 

Currency, 95 

Customs, 2 

Cülikopanisad, 480 

Cycle, 41, 51, 446, 481, 490 

Cymbals, 80 


daksina, 381 n. 
Daksina-kalarya, 
384 
Dancer, 85 
Dantivarman, 67 
danda-niti, 532 
dandin, 524 n. 
Darkness, 178 
darsana, 463, 533 
Dasaratha, 429, 522 
Da£a-slokl, 399, 400, 403 
dasdvat, 251 
Data, 210, 428 
Dattatreya, 40 n. 
Dattátreyobanisad, 13 
Date-juice, 226 
Datum, 287 
Davids, 515 


381, 382, 383, 
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day, 57, 61 

Dayarimadeva, 402 

D&modara, 39 

Dümodara Gosvàml, 399 

dána, 33, 61 

Daéarathi, 98, 102, 104, 109, 110, 113 

Daásürya, 63 n. 

dàsya, 70 

Dead, 550 

Death, 69, 291, 431, 447, 519, 530, 531, 
536, 539, 548, 550 

Death-coma, 79 

Decay, 447 n., 454, 547 

Decision, 210 

Deduction, 314 

Deeds, 7, 15, 33, 54, 61, 290, 292, 299, 
301, 303, 349, 388, 415, 429, 444, 
452, 489, 513 n., 521, 524, 528 

Deep concentration, 22 

Deep emotinn, 378 

Deep sleep, 142, 151, 178 

Defect, 175, 177, 179, 182, 184, 185 n., 
203, 230, 238, 331, 332, 334, 336, 
338, 356, 430, 437, 439, 442 

Defectlessness, 250 

Defects of organs, 181 

Defence, 300 

Definable, 230 

Definite effects, 279 

Definition, 128, 217 n., 221, 232, 295, 
298, 299, 300, 318, 345, 348, 373, 
390, 424, 448, 462, 519, 537; of 
error, 247; of validity, 248 

dehdtmavddins, 528 

Deity, 31, 38,39, 41, 58; бо, 126,295, 303 

Delirious, 79 

Deliverance, 376 

Delusion, 325 

Delusive, 45 

Demerit, 15, 153, 453 

Demons, 25 

Demonstrable, 230 

Denial, 186 

Dependence, 55, 272, 299 

Descartes, 202 n. 

Description, 52, 436 

Desires, 7, 33, 34, 44, 45, 48, 61, 92, 
146, 160, 191, 296, 298, 303, 350, 
416, 429, 441, 463, 472, 503, 594, 
505, 506, 529 

Destiny, 43, 45, 444, 461, 501, 502 

Destroyer, 499, 507 

Destructible, 199, 373, 425 

Destruction, 26, 33, 38, 51, 52, 58, 
178, 239, 271, 272, 308, 314, 344, 
353, 365, 407, 410, 428, 442, 443 n., 
454, 469, 476, 550 
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Destructive agents, 266 
Deéik&cirya, 116, 131 
Detachment, 442 


Determinate, 166, 220, 311, 466; 
knowledge, 216, 217, 221, 224, 340; 
object, 177 


Determinateness, 218 

Determination of validity, 357 

Determinations, 42, 113, 504 

Deussen, 108 n. 

devadatta, 59, 60 

Devaki Sri, 95 

Devamannáths, 102 n., 110 

Devanatha, 133 

Deva-náyaka-paficásat, 122 

Devarája, 110, 111, 114, 138 

Devarajaguru, 137, 138 

Devaraja Siri, 122 

Devarajacarya, 123, 127 

Devarát, 102 n., 110 

deva-yána, 517 

Devücárya, 401, 404 

Devácürya, Pandita Anantaráma, 399 

Devadevi, 69 

Development, 42, 49 

Deviprasad Pandita, 400 п. 

Devi, 57 

Devotee, 28, 38, 39 n., 55, 70, 82, 89.90, 
99, 129, 337, 378, 379, 495, 442, 491 

Devotion, то, 13, 32, 61, 70, 78, 82, 
84, 88, 89, 100, 129, 134, 151, 442, 
450, 451; to God, 89 

Devotional, 69, 293; development, 81; 
faiths, 81; Devotional songs, 83 

dhanarijaya, 59 

Dhanurdasa, 104 

Dhanvantari, 40 7. 

Dharma, 40 n., 47, 62, 124, 125, 153, 
254,294, 349, 394, 405, 453, 503, 505 

Dharmadevácürya, 404 

Dharmakuresa, 133 

Dharmarájüdhvarindra, 9, 204, 216 

dharma-sádrsya, 224 

Dharma-édastras, 21 

dharmatva, 254 

Dharmaràja, 228 

dhárana, 61 

dháraná, 30, 505 

Dhenu, 52 

dhi-sphujatd, 217 

dhoti, 522 

Dhruva, 39 n. 

dhruvá-nusmrti, 293 

dhrti, 57, 61, 510 

dhüma-dhümatva, 226 n. 

dhümatva, 535 

dhürta cárváha, $16, $39 
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dhvamtá-bháva, 428 

dhydna, то, 30, 61, 388, 487, 505 

dhydnddind paricaryd, то 

Dialectic, 239, 426 

Dialectical, 111, 194, 304, 437; analysis, 
112; criticism, 277 

Dialogues of the Buddha, 512 n., $14 n., 
515 n., 520 n., 521 fi. 

Dictum, 320 

Didactic poem, 121 

Difference, 6, 28, 30, 180, 181, 182, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 204, 220 n., 228, 266, 303, 
312, 322, 330, 331, 342, 343, 350, 
351, 353, 354, 355, 356, 359, 383, 
405, 411, 413, 417, 418, 419, 422, 
433, 434, 435, 436, 443, 448, 455, 

456, 471, 480, 485, 486, 489, 536, 
542, 550; conception of the Nim- 
barkas school of, 417 et seq. 

Difference-in-identity, 432, 433 

Differenceless, 406, 420 

Differencelessness, 167 

Different, 42, 302, 330. 336, 339, 397, 
406, 413, 416, 441; order, 419 

Different-from-existent-and -non-ex- 
istent, 339 

Differentia, 212, 429 

Differentiating characteristic, 185 n. 

Differentiation, 200, 462, 479 

Difficulty, 192 

Digamvara Jains, 523, 524 

Digamvaras, §23 

dik, 163, 283, 284 

Dilation, 444 

Dina-caryá, 137 

Direct, 309, 465; intuition, 363; know- 
ledge, 217, 312; perception, 308 

Disappearance, 309 

Disciple, 98, 102, 110, 114, 122, 123, 
126, 138, 522 

Discipline, 28, 29, 33, 442 

Disciplined, 32 

Discrimination, 292 

Discriminative, 49; knowledge, 52 

Discussions, 123, 352, 418 

Disfavour, sr, 52, 159, 160, 164 

Disinclination, 33, 47, 52, 292, 442; of 
mind, 29 

Displeasure, 291, 303, 394 

Disposition, 54. 

Disputation, $15, 517, 518, 519 

Dissipation, 287 

Dissociation, 393 

Dissolution, 36, 45, 49, 50, 158, 196, 
301, 314, 450, 458, 461, 466, 469, 
493, 498, 521; of doubt, 390 
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Distant perception, 254 

Distinct perception, 254 

Distinction, 47, 181, 185 n., 186 n., 
288, 307, 331, 411, 419, 434, 449, 
485, 491, 494 

Distinctive differences, 167 

Distinctness, 254 

distika, 518 

Diverse forms, 36 

Diversity, 196 

Divine, 41, 472; beauty, 136; entity, 
485; functions, 38; grace, 84, 378; 
love, 451 

Divine Wisdom, 80 n. 

Divine Wisdom of the Dravida Saints, 
78, 79 n. 

Divinity, 450 

Division, 208 

divya, 214 n. 

Divya-prabandha, 64, 130, 134, 135, 
137, 138 

Divya-prabandha-vyákhyá, 131 

Divya-süri-carita, 64, 94, 95, 
113 f. 

Divya-süri-prabhàva-dipikà, 118, 132 

Divydvadana, 514, 524 n. 

Digha, $15 n., 521 

Digha Nikáya, 514, 520, 524, 525 

Diksita, 19 л. 

Dtpa-prakása, 135 

Dipa-sára, 128 n. 

dipti, 505 

Docility, 54 

Doctrinal, 305 

Doctrine, 28, 43, 50, 55, 86, 192, 195, 
196, 297, 330, 334, 338, 340, 346, 
349, 406, 422. 427, 430, 434, 472, 
483, 484, 512 n., 516, 517, 518, 519, 
521, 522, 523, 525, 526, 527, 528, 
529, 530, 539, 546, 548, 550; of 
bhakti, 450; of causality, 276; of 
kala, 448 n.; of prakrti, 478 

Doddyacarya, 121 n. 

Dogmas, 303 

Domestic life, 62 

Dormant, 56 

dosa, 165, 175, 184, 188, 238 

Doubt, 207, 208, 229, 210, 211, 212, 
213, 215, 236, 241, 251; its analysis, 
211; its classification, 213; itself in- 
dubitable, 236; Nyaya view of it, 
207 п.; Venkata’s. conclusive re- 
marks on, 208 et seg.; Venkata’s 
criticism of Nyüya view, 2c7-8; 
Venknata's special treatment of it, 
207 et seg.; Venkata’s treatment 
similar to that of Descartes. 202 


IOS, 
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Doubtful property, 213 

Dramatic action, 82 

Dramida, 108, 139 

Dramidücaárya, 105, 106, 107, 108 

Dramidopanisad-bhágya, 126 

Dramidopanigat-tátparya, 69, 
71 n., 72 n., 73 n. 

Dravida ~ sruti - tattvártha - brakàfikd, 
127 

Dravidian, 132, 383 7. 

Dravidopanisat-sdra, 124 

Dravidoponisat - sara - ratnávall - vyd - 
khyá, 127 

Dravidopanisat-tatparydvalt, 124 

dravya, 212 n., 251, 343, 484 

dravyatva, 431 

Drávida, 63 

Drdvida-bhasya, 106 

Dravida texts, 383 

Drdvida-veddnta, 137 

Drávid&cárya, 106 

Dream, 4, 5, 182, 258, 325, 415, 440; 
experiences, 5 

Dreamless sleep, 258, 310, 311, 321, 
324, 325, 326, 327, 344, 362, 363, 
364, 411, 412, 420, 443, 453, 467 

Drunkenness, 169 

drdha-pürve, 530 

dríya, 438, 463. 

Drséyatud-numdna-nirdsa, 133 

Dualism, 330, 332, 337, 338, 339, 347, 
497 ^ 

Dualistic, 352, 406, 486; texts, 422 

Duality, 4, 37, 154, 218, 344, 375, 
417, 419, 420, 422, 431, 432, 455, 
495 

Duality-texts, 486 

Dubrenil, Professor, 65 

duhkha, 464, 485 

duhkha-nivrttih, 486 

Dulling, 256 

Dullness, 328 

Durupadesa-dhikkára, 127 

Duties, 8, t1, 19, 293, 294, 307, 379, 
441, 519 

Dürürtha-dürikarana, 131 

Dvaità-dvaita, 413 

Dvaya-churukku, 94 

Dwvayam, 135 п. 

dvesa, 470 

Dvivedin Pandita Vindhyesvari Pra- 
sida, I n. 

deyanuka, 263 

Dvüpara-yuga, 401 

Dvarak&, 96 

dvdrdntara-nirapeksa, 277 

Dvürasamudra, 120 


7° n., 
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Dynamic, 29, 44, 456, 500; agency, 
446; function, 448 n.; operation, 
261; power, 448 

Dynasty, 67 

Dyutimatl, 98, тоо 


Ear, 167 

Earliest devotees, 82 

Early History of Vaisnavism in South 
India, 64 n., 67 n., 81 n. 

Earth, 41, 46, 128, 181, 208, 212, 349, 
393, 447, 500, 506, 521, 540, 541, 550 

Earth-matter, 342 

Earth-particles, 188 

Earth-substances, 188 

Earthiness, 258 

Ecstasy, 63 n.; of joy, 376 

Ecstatic delight, 83 

Ecstatic experiences, 79 

Ecstatic joy, 376 

Eddies, 83 

Effect, 4, 15, 35, 49, 56, 153, 184, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 199, 
229, 256, 257, 265, 266, 267, 276, 
277, 291, 293, 294, 299, 303, 306, 
332, 339, 341, 342, 343, 344, 359, 
365, 434, 435, 443, 446, 455, 456, 
460, 465, 488, 489, 493, 521, 542, 
543; Moment, 272, 273; state, 200, 
344 

Effectness, 300 

Effect-stage, 299 

Effect-thing, 199 

Effectuation, 54 

Efficacious, 28, 29 

Efficiency, 203, 268, 341, 458, 524, 528 

Efficient, 203; causes, 301, 386 

Efforts, 56, 58, 190, 249, 290, 298, 300, 
304, 333, 374, 475, 503 

Ego, 13, 42, 56, 144, 208, 211, 257, 
290, 345, 366, 367, 408, 409, 411, 
412, 443, 547, 549 

Ego-consciousness, 362, 367 

Ego-entity, 325, 362, 408 

Ego-experience, 334, 366, 368, 370 

Ego-intuition, 409, 410, 411, 412 

Ego-notion, 324, 325 

Ego-substratum, 425 

Egohood, 325 

Egoism, 31, 51, 99, 91, 317, 375, 378, 
379, 408, 468, 470, 485, 494, 505, 529 

Egoistic desire, 378 

ekadandins, 523, 524 n. 

Ekaárngatanu, 40 n. 

ekdntins, 21, 87 

ekdntitva, 87 

Ek&rnavaáüyin, 40 n. 
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ekátma-rüpa, 40 n. 

Ekdyana, 21 

Ekàyana veda, 21 

Element, 25, 30, 42, 45, 46, 49, 181, 
182, 196, 205, 337, 462, 467, 505, 
506, 512, 515 n., 519, 521, 522, 527, 
541, 542, 544, 545, 547, 550 

Elementary, 127 

Emanated, 37 

Emanation, 37, 198 n., 447, 488, 495 

Emancipated, 296, 300, 476; souls, 
177 п.; stage, 301 

Emancipation, 29, 32, 50, 52, 57, 61, 
62, 71, 88, 136, 143, 145, 146, 159, 
161, 177, 292, 293, 294, 295, 304, 
314, 316, 324, 326, 327, 336, 364, 
365, 366, 371, 374, 382, 383, 384, 
388, 408, 412, 414, 420, 421, 429, 
433, 442, 445, 446, 450, 453, 457, 
460, 463, 476, 477, 479, 483, 485, 
486, 487, 488, 491, 494, 495, 506, 
509; attainable by God's grace, 304; 
view of the Nimbaàrka school of, 
420 et seq. 

Embrace, 72, 73 

Emergence, 45, 48, 196 

Emergents, 45, 494, 495 

Emerges, 47 

Emotion, 29, 82, 83, 377, 450, 451; 
of love, 79 

Emotional analysis, 82 

Emotional! stage, 82 

Emotional transformation, 82 

Emphasis, 311, 348, 413, 434 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
523 п., 524 n., 525 

End, 41, 42, 51, 54, 298, 343, 352, 420, 
441, 443, 486, 502 

Endearment, 90 

Enemy, 70 à 

Energy, 30, 31, 37, 42, 44, 45, 48, 49, 
53, 56, 57, 79, 414, 416, 418, 424, 
447, 454, 458, 489, 500, 502, 524; 
of God, 404 

Enjoyable, 6 

Enjoyed, 37 

Enjoyer, 6, 32, 37 

Enjoyment, 291, 292, 412, 464, 485, 
486, 490, 503, 529 

Enlightened, 80 

Enlightenment, 53 

Enquiry, 197 

Entirely, 194 

Entirety, 432, 434 

Entity, 5, 8, 9, 26, 27, 41, 42, 44, 163, 
178, 179, 186, 193, 206, 210, 211, 
235, 243. 253, 274, 275, 289, 299, 
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306, 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 
317, 319, 321, 324, 325, 327, 328, 
330, 332, 333, 335, 337, 339, 341, 
342, 343, 344, 345, 351, 352, 353, 
389, 408, 410, 416, 421, 423, 425, 
439, 436, 439, 440, 448, 451, 457, 
463, 464, 474, 487, 497, 503, 504, 
506, 507, 539, 541 

Environments, 30 

Epigraphia Carnatica, 104 п. 

Epigraphica Indica, 121 n. 

Epigraphical, 64, 105 

Epigraphists, 67 

Epistemological, 9, 8o, 467 

Epithets, 450 

Epitome, 53 

Equilibrium, 29, 36, 46, 259, 460, 503, 
505, 509 

Equinox, 295 

Erroneous, 335; manifestation, 360 

Error, 179, 180, 182, 185, 186, 187, 
210, 240, 241, 253, 307, 330, 334, 
337, 346, 383 n., 441, 469, 500; of 
conception, 398 

Eschatological, 295, 525 

Esoteric, 57, 583; doctrine, 134 

Essence, 28, 31, 35, 329, 345, 393, 413, 
415, 424, 426, 431, 433, 434, 436, 
442, 445, 449, 455, 461, 490; of in- 
tuition, 177 

Essential characteristic, 151 

Essential qualities, 70 

Eternal, 5, 9, 34, 35, 36, 52, 128, 161, 
169, 172, 177, 192, 195, 204, 208, 
209, 212, 213, 267, 279, 284, 285, 
286, 291, 299, 321, 325, 339, 336, 
337. 339, 345, 347, 354, 365, 373, 
386, 387, 393, 394, 404, 409, 426, 
433, 447, 448, 452, 454, 457, 470, 
473, 481, 482, 489, 497; bliss, 404; 
power, 198; world, 80 

Eternity, 314, 345, 393; of souls, 1777. 

Ethical, 525; position, 550 

Elsrembavay, 77 

Events, 448 

Evidence, 181, 390 

Evil, 5, 26, 34, 293, 294, 302, 446, 
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Evolutes, 26, 487 

Evolution, 25, 26, 30, 31, 36, 49, 58, 
196, 280, 299, 317, 456, 475, 482, 
492, 503, 510 

Evolutionary, 37, 45, 46, 445, 447, 455, 
481; cause, 47; changes, 24 

Excitement, 61 

Excommunicated, 20 

Exercises, 293 
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Existence, 31, 33, 41, 42, 50, 51, 182m., 
184, 189, 190, 191, 192, 195, 196, 
199, 297, 311, 312, 314, 315, 316, 
317, 319, 323, 327, 332, 339, 345, 
346, 347, 350, 352, 353, 358, 359, 
406, 410, 412, 413, 415, 416, 419, 
427, 430, 431, 433, 434, 435, 436, 
437, 442, 443, 445, 454, 455, 459, 
464, 476, 477, 489, 497, 507, 509, 
518, 533 

Existent, 47, 182 n., 313, 339, 343, 445, 
486; entity, 358 

Existent-and-non-existence, 339 

Expansion, 393, 444 

Experience, 8, 9, 29, 34, 41, 45, 79, 83, 
87, 142, 152, 166, 170, 178, 182, 
185 n., 186, 187, 188, 235, 236, 238, 
243, 251, 253, 254, 255, 258, 262, 
269, 274, 277. 287, 288, 290, 292, 
301, 302, 307, 312, 315, 316, 317, 
323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 334, 
344, 347, 360, 363, 364, 370, 383, 
398, 413, 414, 415, 420, 421, 437, 
441, 443, 444, 445, 448, 461, 462, 
463, 464, 465, 468, 469, 474, 485, 
486, 490, 495, 497, 503, 535, 538, 
539, 549, 544, 545; treatment of by 
Vijfiána Bhiksu, 466 et seq. 

Experienced, 37 

Experiencer, 37 

Experiency, 168 

Experiential, 185 n.; knowledge, 468, 
479, 471 

Expiation, 22, 23 

Explanation, 212, 235, 301 

Exposition, 387 

Expressions, 3, 4, 34, 53, 443 

Extension, 85 

External, 44, 53, 341, 426; data, 253; 
objects, 189, 204, 205; perception, 
426; world, 154, 423 

Extra-mental, 204, 205 

Eye, 167, 182 


Fact, 189, 195, 201, 309 

Factor, 204, 205, 209, 322, 453, 454, 
463, 477 

Faculty, 28, 462 

Failure, 535 

Faith, 54, 98, 304, 380 n. 

Fallacies, 128 

False, 4, 153, 155, 157, 173, 174, 180, 
181, 188, 194, 198, 208, 210, 235, 
252, 254, 291, 293, 296, 306, 307, 
312, 313, 314, 315, 317, 324, 325, 
326, 327, 329, 332, 333, 337, 349, 
341, 343, 350, 351, 364, 372, 397, 
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406, 407, 408, 418, 424, 433, 437, 
438, 440, 457, 470, 485, 486, 543, 
549; appearance, 283, 325, 431, 435, 
437; association, 186; azvidyd, 332; 
effect, 365; imposition, 320, 325; in- 
dividuality, 376; knowledge, 5, 310, 
378, 408, 423, 441, 485, 491, 495; 
means, 326; notion, 370, 420, 437; 
perception, 244, 310; things, 371 

Falsehood, 5, 165, 174, 186, 199, 314, 
317, 326, 332, 337, 341, 357, 398, 
410, 530 

Falsity, 186, 309, 310, 312, 313, 314, 
315, 316, 326, 350, 398, 410, 437, 
436, 438, 457, 486; of the world, 
199, 239 

Fasting, 33 

Fathomless, 79 

Fault, 70 

Faultless character, 248 

Faulty reason, 178 

Fausboll, 514 n. 

Favour, 51, 159, 160, 164, 303 

Favourable, 292 

Fear, 5, 56 

Features, 46 n., 209 

Feeling, 52, 289, 464; of dullness, 256 

Female lover, 83 

Females, 42 

Filial affection, 83, 89, 90 

Finger-ring, 186 

Finite, 44, 263, 461, 483; forms, 467 

Finiteness, 194 

Fire, 6, 42, 181, 184, 186, 193, 208, 
211, 226 n., 295, 447, 451, 461, 484, 
499, 500, 534, 536, 538, 540, 549, 550 

Fish, 38 

Fitness, 429 

Five elements, 183 

Flames, 276 

Flow, 442 

Foetus, 44, 287 

Food, 8o 

Force, 50, 59 

Forehead, 120 

Forgiveness, 29 

Form, 5, 34, 41, 49, 52, 56, 193, 299, 
310, 322, 339, 343, 389, 445, 447 n., 
454, 456, 457, 458, 459, 466, 468, 
476, 477, 486, 493, 495, 499, 500; 
of activity, 158 


Formal, 364 
Formless, 10, 193, 197, 31:0, 332, 
447 n. 


Foundation, 475; of prapatti, 380 2.; 
stone, 12 
Fragrance, 27, 221, 222 
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Franke, 515 

Free, 317, 461, 523 n. 

Freedom, 78, 441, 452, 506; of will, 
160 

Free-will, 45, 292 

Friendliness, 70 

Friends, 83 

Friendship, 87, 375 

Fructification, 414 

Fructify, 415 

Fruition, 32, 33, 265, 291, 303, 443 

Fruits, 26, 28, 33, 55, 290, 294, 349, 
441 n., 444, 445, 454, 488, 489, 504, 
506, 521, 522, 548, 550 

Fulfilment, 29 

Fullness, 406 

Function, 36, 37, 38, 49, 56 n., бо, 188, 
196, 312, 326, 459, 463, 465, 484, 
489, 499 n., 504 n., 530, 548; of 
Laksmi, 379 

Fundamental, 47, 524; tenets, 21 

Funeral sacrifices, 23 

Future, 446, 447, 457, 533; lives, 545 


Gada, 64 

Gadya-trayam, 86 n., 102, 113, 118, 
123 

Gaekwad, 26 n. 

gandha, 49 n., 511 

Gandbamüdana, 25 

gandha-mátra, 510 

gandha-tanmátra, 163, 260, 499 

gandhavattva, 227 

Ganges, 520, 525, 550 

Gangaikondasodapuram, 96 

Gangaikondasola, 96 

Gangala Bhatta, 402 

Garbhopanisad, 480 

Garga, 482 

Garuda, 364 

Garudaváha, ros 

Garuda-vühana, 64, 94 

Garuda purdna, 450 

Garudopanisad, 13 

Gauda-brahmdnand?, 133 

Gaudiya, 13, 50 n. 

Gaudtya school, 51, 81, 82, 83; patho- 
logical symptoms of love similar to 
that of the ars, 83 

Gaudiya vaignavas, 82, 475; their ana- 
lysis of love follows the analysis of 
the rhetorical school, 82; their rela- 
tion with the Ars, 82 

gauh, 47 

Gauri, 52 š 

Gautama, 96 я., 119 

Gautami, 447 
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Gaya, 522 

Gándhárl, 59 

Garuda, 20 

Gayatrt-sata-dilsantl, 133 

General character, 185 7. 

General idea, 445 

General opposition, 226 

Generalization, 536, 538 

Generator, 481 

Generosity, 520 

Genesis, 128, 163 

Genus, 193 

Germs, 44 

ghatatva-prakdrakam, 224 

ghatatvat, 230 

ghora, 499 

Ghosa, 102 n. 

Gifts, 33, 54, 55, 450 

Ста, 20, 33, 40, 51, 91, 100, 118, 138, 
214, 379, 380, 383, 473, 474, 529, 
530; heretics referred to, in, 529 

Gitd-bhdsya, 123, 137, 214 m. 

Gitártha-samgraha, 98, 99, 100, 123, 
131 

Gitártha-samgraha-rakgá, 98 n., 99 n., 
123 

Gitd-samgraha-vibhdga, 131 

Gita-sdra-raks@, 131 

Gitd-tatparya-dipa, 138 

Glittering, 181 

Goal, 50, 445, 508 

God, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 13. 14, 16, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 32, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 62, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 78, 79, 83, 84, 
85, 86 n., 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
95, 100, 106, 112, 119 ”., 125, 128, 
129, 132, 135, 136, 182, 189, 190, 
192, 196, 200, 203, 225, 232, 261, 
286, 291, 292, 294, 295, 296, 297, 
298, 299, 301, 302, 303, 307, 335, 
349. 351, 352, 364, 374. 375. 376, 
377, 378, 379, 380, 382, 383, 384, 
385, 387, 388, 389, 391, 392, 394, 
395, 398, 404, 412, 413, 414, 415, 
416, 420, 422, 424, 426, 428, 429, 
430, 431, 434, 437, 440, 441, 442, 
443, 444, 445, 446, 447, 448, 450, 
451, 452, 453, 454, 455, 456, 458, 
459, 460, 462, 465, 468, 472, 473, 
474, 475, 476, 478, 479, 480, 481, 
482, 483, 484, 488, 489, 491, 492, 
493, 498, 499, 500, 502, 505, 508, 
509, 51 17., 515; Bhüsküra'sview,155; 
His nature in Vijfiina Bhikgu, 474 et 
seg.; in Rāmānuja’s school, 296 et 
seq.; in Vayu Purdga, 502 et seg.; in 
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God (cont.) 
ти Purana, 498 et seq.; Iávaragith, 
490 et seq.; proof of His existence 
available only from scriptural testi- 
mony, 189; Rümánuja's view, 155 
et seq.; refutation of Sankara's view 
of, 153, 154; refutation of the 
Nyüya and Yoga view of, 157; 
theistic proofs, failure of, 189 et seq.; 
Venkata's view of, 157 et seq.; 
Yüdavaprük$a's view of, 156; Yam- 
una's view of it, 152 et seq.; Yàm- 
una's ultimate conclusion about, 
154, 155 

God Krsna, 73 

God, Nimbürka's idea of, 472 et seq. 

God Rangahatha, 121 

God's grace, 380 

God's manifestation, 392 

God's mercy, 376 

God's relation with man, 70 

Godhood, 50 

Gods, 27, 58, 293, 474, 501, 502, 505, 
525; dispute regarding the relative 
superiority of, 304 

Goda, 63 

Gold, 343 

Gomatham Sitiyarvin, 104 

Gomathattut-tiruvinnagar-appan, 97 n. 

gomukha, 60 

Good, 5, 26, 29, 34, 62, 8o, 158, 293, 
304, 414, 415, 444, 452, 521, 527; 
deeds, 523 n. 

Gopalacariyar, 109 n. 

Gopana, 121 

Сора!а Bhatta, 402 

Сора]аѕігі, 18 

Gopálatápamt Upanisad, 13 

Gopalat&ta, 133 

Gopalacarya, 401 

Gopdlottaratapant Upanisad, 13 

Gopika, 378 

Gopi, 69, 74, 77, B1, 82 

Gop!-natha, 96 

Goppanarya, 121 n., 135 

gobtrtva-varanam, 92 

Gosthipürna, 95, 98, 102, 109 

Gosüla, 522, 523, 524, 525 

Gotama, 235; logic, 234 

gotra, 3 

Government Oriental Manuscripts, 
203 

Government Oriental 
Library, 69 n. 

Govinda, 39, 101, 102 ft., 109 

Govinda Bhatta, 100 

Govinda Bhattücürya, 402 


Manuscript 
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Govindadfsa, 102 n. 
Govindücürya, 102 »., IIIN., 113 n., 


133 

Govindacürya's Life of Катанија, 
110 n. 

Govindananda, 107 

Govindarya, 127 

Govindeéa, 109 

Govindacharyar, 78, 94, 97 n., 105 n. 

Grace, 28, 32, 52, 55, 68, 70, 72, 86, 
99, 161, 413, 442, 452; of God, 70, 
214 n., 380 

Gradation, 486 

Grandson, 130, 131 

Grantha, 81 n. 

Gratitude, 109 

Grüma-pürna, 102 

Greatness, 99, 195 

Greed, 48, 87, 505 

Greeke, 19 

Grief, 71 

Gross, 24, 31, 46, 47, 48; dimension, 
264; elements, 25, 43, 498; objects, 
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Grossness, 264 

Ground, 190, 192, 196, 334, 338, 
420, 423, 431, 454, 456, 464, 490; 
cause, 197, 456, 486, 488, 493, 494, 
495 

Ground-ajfidna, 367 

Groundless, 366 

Grow, 447 n. 

Growth, 547 

guda, 226 

guha, 502 

Guhadeva, r n. 

gulma, soo 

guna, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 34, 36, 37, 
42, 43, 45, 46, 56, 147, 148, 156, 157, 
212 n., 259, 469, 471, 475, 480, 484, 
488, 491, 491, 499, 504, 505, 506, 
509 

Guna-darpana, 115 n., 384 
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Каѕуађа, зо 

Kasyapa-samhitá, 23 

Katyayana, 302, 515, 516; his view of 
God, 302 

Kathaka-siddhàntin, 3 л. 

Kaveri, 63 

kayika, 507 

Kerala, 67 

Kernel, 2 

Kesara-bhisana, 133 

KeSsava, 39, 402 

Kesava Küámliri, 402 

Kesava Kaémiri Bhatta, 402, 403 n. 

Kesava Yajvan, 98, 100 

Ketti ammais, 104 

kevalà-nvayi, 228, 229, 230, 427; in- 
ference, 230 

kevala-vyatireki, 226, 227, 229, 230, 
231, 232, 427 

Khandana-khanda-khddya, zor, 53s. 

khydtis, 184, 410, 503, 510 

khyáty-ayogüt, 243 

Kidambi Ràámanuja Pillan, 110 

Kidambi-Tirumalai-Nayingr, 137. 

Kilaiyagattarvar, 95 
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kificit-kara, 277 

Kiéoradasa Pandit, 399, 404 

arti, 57 

klesa, 44. 

Knots, 437 

Knower, 172, 315, 325, 326, 333, 411, 
423, 466, 467, 468, 489, 507 

Knowing relation, 250 n. 

Knowledge, 4, 7, 8, 9, 28, 29, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 37, 41, 47, 49, 51, 54, 91, 129, 
146, 176, 178, 179, 181, 184, 185 n., 
187, 188, 193, 204, 205, 206, 210, 
238, 250 n., 292, 293, 295, 300, 307, 
308, 309, 310, 312, 317, 318, 321, 
323, 324, 325, 327, 328, 329, 335, 
336, 340, 346, 347, 348, 352, 357, 
361, 369, 371, 386, 409, 410, 411, 
412, 418, 423, 424, 425, 426, 427, 
430, 436, 437, 440, 443. 445, 449, 
453, 461, 462, 465, 466, 467, 469, 
479, 471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 479, 
481, 482, 485, 486, 488, 490, 491, 
492, 493, 500, 501, 502, 503, 504, 
506, 507, 508, 533, 537, 547; and the 
known, 423; its self-validity, 247 et 
seq. 

Known, 466 

Kolli, 67 

Kollikavaladasar, 137 

Koluttunga I, 103, 104 

Koluttunga II, 104 

Kondinna, 115 

Kongu, 67 

Koyilkandadaiannan, 111 

Krama-dipiká, 403 

Kratu, 21 

kraurya, 376, 379 

kriyamána karma, 443 

kriyà, 36, 37, 41, 51, 57 

kriyakhya, 29, 44 

Атгуайлуа-уйдпа, 29 

kriyd-sakti, 42 

Krodatman, дол, 

krkara, 59 

Krmikantha, 104, 105 

Krpácàrya, 401 

Krsna, 38, 39 n., 40 n., 69, 70, 71, 72, 
74 n., 77, 80, 81, 82, 83, 121, 304; 
378, es 405, 442 n., 474, 475; his 

e, 83 

Krsna Bhatta, 401 

Krsnadeéika, 18, 137 

Krsnamangala, 96 

Куфра Міќга, 531 n., 532 

Krspapüda, rro, 111, 118, 134, 135 

Krespnapüda-lokaguru, 131 

Kysna-samahbhays, 110 
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Kysna-stava-rdja, 400 

Krsnasüri, 111, 112 

Krsnatátücürya, 123, 131 

Krsnopanisad, 13 

Krtakoti, 105 n. 

Krytamala, 63 

krisnd-jfidna-pratttis tavad asiddhd, 361 

Krttiká, 279; constellation, 229 

ksamda, 57, бї 

Ksamd-sodas-stava, 111 

kjana, 274 

ksana-dvaya-sambandha-Hinyatva, 273 

ksana-kdla-sambandhatvam, 273 

ksana-kdlatvam, 273 

kgana-mátra-vartitva, 273 

ksana-sambandhitva, 269 

ksana-padhitvam, 274 

Ksattriya, 64 

Ksetra, 31, 32, 502, 504 

Ksetrajfia, 31, 498, 503 

Ksetrajfia-sakti, 51 

ksobha, 498 

ksobhaka, 509 

ksobhya, 498, 509 

Ku-drsti-dhvánta-mártanda, 396, 397 n. 

kuhu, 59 

kukkuta, 60 

Kula-sekhara, 64, 66 n., 67, 68, 69, 76, 
82, 134 

Kula-g@khara Peru-mül, 63, 65, 66, 
96 n. 

Kula-sekharánka, 66, 67 

Kularka, 229 

Китаӣга, 401 

Kumira-Vedanta-degika, 111, 122 

Kumara Vedüntücárya, son of Ven- 
kata, 123, 126; his works, 125 

Kumarila, 8, 148, 205, 347, 348, 357 

Kumbakonam, 68, 73, 95, 103, 116 n. 

Kumbha-kona Таауёгуа, 126, 127 

kundaía, 67, 416, 434 

Kundalint, 36 

Kundal, 58 

Kundali-íakti, 58 

Kuraka, 95 

Kuranatha, 102 

Kureáa, 98, 102, 103, 104, 109, 110, 
1II, 113, 114, 134; his contribution 
in writing Sribhdsya, 103; his eyes 
put out, 103 

KureSa-vijaya, 113 n. 

Kurugai-kkaval-appan, 98 

Kurukd, 98 

Kurukanatha, 98 

Kurukeévara, 109 

Kurukur, 68 

Kuruttalvan, 66, 102 
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Kuruttama, 66 

Kuvera, 39 

Kuyil, 77 

Karma, 39 n., 40 n., 59, 60, 475 

Kiirmapurdna, 19, 20, 480, 482, 483, 
488, 496, 502 n., 509, sto, S11 n; 
philosophical elements in, 509 et seg. 

kütastha, 49, 484 

kiltastha purusa, so 


Laghu-bhágavatámrta, 4оп.; avatáras 
in, 40 n. 

Laghu-bhàva-prakásikd, 129 

Laghu-mdfijusa, 403 

Laghu-prakasikd, 116 

Laghu-sámànádhikaranya-váda, 133 

Laghustava-rája-stotra, 403 

laksaná, 306 

Laksmandrya-siddhaGnta-samgraha, 130 

Laksmt, 36, 41, 45, 52, 53, 56, 57, 70, 
99, 100 ñi., 157, 375, 379 

Laksmi Daégarathi, 98 

Laksmtr-devt, 115 

Laksminátha, 96 

Laksmli-tantra, 39 n., 56 n., 57, 379 

Lakgmtitantra, avatáras іп, 39—40 n. 

laksya, 340 

Lamentation, 72, 73 

Lamp, 25, 444 

Lanka, 82 

lata, 500 

Laugaksibhaskara, 3 я. 

laukika, 426 

laukiki, 507 

Law, 412, 448, 474; of Excluded 
Middle, 242; of Contradiction, 242 

lághava, 180 

Legendary account, 83 

Legendary life, 81, 83 

Legendary lovers, 81 

Legendary personages, 81, 82 

Lesser gods, 475 

Letters, 4 

Liberation, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 24, 39, 170, 
173, 257, 450; during lifetime, 10 

Life, 41, 293, 327, 420, 443, 461, 471, 
509, 519, 521, 522, 526, 530, 531, 
536, 545 

Life-force, 59 

Life-functions, 7. 

Life-history, 82 

Life-movements, 548 

Life of Rámánuja, 1x3 n. 

Light, 46, r78, 198, 280; and heat, 
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Light-heat-potential, 48, 260 
Light-potential, 163 
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Limitation, 194, 195, 432 

Limited, 292; sense, 43; time, 285 

Lineage, 3, 129, 132 

Linee di una storia del Materialismo 
Indiano, 512 n. 

Linguistic, 218; usage, 239, 282 

Linga, 16, 22 

Linga-purdna, 20 

linga-sarira, 487 

Literary, 69 

Literature, 43, 56, 58, 112, 531 

Living, 456 

Ша, 51, 158 

lild-vatdra, 40 n., 475 

Location, 41 

Locus, 58, 283, 290, 328, 351, 417, 435, 
437; its negation, 255; of subsis- 
tence, 397; of the negation, 283 

Logic, 119, 235, 236, 533; depends on 
admission of objective realities, 236; 
in Bengal, 133 

Logical, 80, 111, 183, 194, 442, 513; 


apparatus, 256; argument, 1132; 
categories, 236; criticism, 154; 
doctrine, 550; implications, 184; 


proof, 313; situation, 341 

Logically valid, 236, 253 

Logicians, 517, 518 

Loka, 513, 514 

Lokabhaskara, 3 n. 

loka-khayitkd, 513 

Lokanàátha, 40 n. 

loka-pitdmaha, 503 

loka-sumgraha, 92 

Lokücürya, 110, 122, 134, 136, 137, 
155, 157, 160, 163, 260, 374, 380, 
381; his views, 136 

lokácárya-tad-anubandhinám, 381 n. 

Lokácürya I, 134, 135 

Lokayata, 512, 513, 514, 515, 516, 519, 
526, 530, 532, 533; its significance, 
512 et seq. 

lokáyata doctrines, 528, 529, 532 

lokdyata view, 532 

Loháyata-$dstra, 515, 531, 533 

Lokdyatika, 512 n., 527, 529, 548 

lokesu dyata, 515 

Loneliness, 79 

Longings, 70 

Lord, 22, 27, 31, 33, 41, 42, 44, SO, SI, 
53, 54, 56, 83, 87, 88, 307, 412, 430, 
508 

Lord (Bhagavan), 21 

Lord Krsna, 99 

Lost objects, 89 

Lost soul, 88 

Lotus, 58, 153, 271 
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Love, 136, 294, 376, 377, 414, 450, 
451, 472, 491; stricken, 378 

Love-sickness, 83 

Lover, 70, 83, 84, 377 

Loving embraces, 73 

Lower caste, 93 

Lower form, 37 

Lower order, 88 

Lowliness, 54 

Lucidity, 79 

Lump of clay, 46, 259, 332; of salt, 10 

Lunar, 295 


Madan Mohan Library, Benares, 399 

Madhu, 25, 47 

Madhura-kavihrdaya, 124 

Madhura-kavi, 69 

Madhura-kaviy-agvar, 63, 64, 65, 66n., 
67, 94, 95, 134 n. 

Madhurantakam, 103 

Madhusüdana, 39, 40 n. 

Madhva, 111, 112, 113, 125, 304, 305, 
387, 399, 400, 401, 403, 475, 496 

Madhva-mukha-mardana, 399, 400 

madhya, 58 

madhyama, sos 

Madhya Pratoli Bhajtérya, тоо 

madhyastha, 201 

Madhya-vithi Bhattárya, 109 

Madras, 69 n., 94 n., 104 n., 106 n. 

Madras Govt. Oriental MS., 239 n. 

Madras Presidency, 64 

Madura, 65, 67, 120 

Magical creation, 394 

Magician, 335 

Mahadyogin, 63 

mahat, 46, 47, 63 n., 163, 256, 257, 
258, 259, 260 n., 446, 473, 475, 489, 
490, 499, 502, 504, 507, 509, 510, 511 

mahdtman, 504 

mahat prajnd, 503 

mahattattva, 475, 480, 489, 498 

Mahābhārata, 12, 17, 19, 20, 21, 40 n., 
260 n., 379, 443 п., 447, 479, 517, 
530, 531, 532; Nara and Narayana 
in, 12; reference to heretics in, 530 

Mahácárya, 117, 125, 127, 130, 131, 
135, 305, 361, 364, 365, 366, 367, 
368, 370, 371, 373; his works, 125, 
12 

Mahadevi, 98 

mahdá-kalpas, $25 

Mahalaksm!, 41, 67 n. 

mahámoha, soo — 

mahán, 503, 504 

Mahinada, 63 

Mahiénadi, 63 
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Маһарбгта, 98, roo, 101, 102, 103, 
109, 139 

Mahd-purusa-nirnaya, 98, 99 п. 

mahd-pirva-paksa, 175 п. 

Maharastra, 63 

Mahárya, 63 n., 96 

Mahá-sanatkumára-samhitá, 23, 37 

mahda-siddhanta, 175 п. 

Mahá-vidyá doctrines, 229 

mahd-visvasa, 54 

Mahá-vispu, 56, 507, 508 

Mahávira, $22, 524 n., 525 n. 

Mahdyana, I n. 

Maheśvara, 39 л., 473, 497 n. 506, 
509 п. 

Mahomedans, 121, 135 

Maintenance, 38, 51, 52, 56, 195, 196, 
454 

Maittrayantya Upantsad, 531 n. 

Maittreyo-pantsad, 480 

Maitri Upanisad, 447 

Majesty, 35, 136 

Makkhali, 522 

Makkhali Gosdla, 522; his views, 522 

Makkhaliputta Gosala, 525 n. 

Males, 42 

Malik Kafür, 120 

Mallipura, 63 n. 

Mal-observation, 279 

Mamallai, 65 

mamatva, 506 

mamátmà, 140 

Manakkal, 67 n. 

Manakkal-lambej, 97 

manana, 405, 422 

manas, 8, 9, 13, 25, 38, 48, 49, 56, 57, 
80, 139, 142, 144, 148, 151, 153, 158, 
163. 191, 257, 258, 280, 281, 499, 
503, 504, 506, 507, 509, 510 

Manavalamahamuni, 110 

manda, 505 

Mandangudi, 69 

Mandates, 441 

Manhood, 70 

Manifest, 36 

Manifestation, 4, 17, 26, 32, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39 n., 40 n., 42, 44, 45, 47, 51, 
53, 57, 150, 163, 198, 215, 218, 247, 
250, 265, 267, 311, 336, 338, 355, 
356, 359, 360, 361, 365, 367, 373, 
387, 412, 447, 449, 451, 473, 487, 
497, 498, 500, 508, 524 

Manifested condition, 156 

Manifesting, 39; power, 41 

Manifold, 32, 197 

Mani-sára-dhikkàra, 122 

Manigideva, 402 
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mankha, 522, 524 n. 

Mankhali, 523 

Mankhaliputta Gosala, 522 

Man-lion, 38 

Manner, 60 

mano-dosat, 185 n. 

manomaya, 57 

тата, 510 

mantras, 13, 22, 23, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
57, 58, 60, 69, 102, 403 

Manu, 1 n., 14, 17, 21, 146, 479, 515, 
518, 519; denies the Parícarátrins, 14 

manus, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 56, 57 

Manu-sasnhitá, 16 

Manuscripts, 119, 126, 135, 138, 305, 
345, 399 
anu Vaivasvata, 40 n. 

Mangala-diptkd, 126 

Мапрасагуа, 127 п. 

Mangacdrya Srinivasa, 118 

Manavála, 94 я. 

Manavala Ma-muni, 64, 65, 137 

mant-pravidla, 64, 105, 123, 137, 138 

Maraner, 98 

Maraner Nambi, 98 

Marici, 21 

Mark, 17, 20, 524 n. 

Marriage, 69 

Marudha-grüma-pürna, 102, 110 

Maskarin, 523, 524 n. 

Masters, 83 

Material, 10, 25, 26, 29, 49, 181, 189, 
190, 208, 288, 388, 389, 418, 449, 
481, 495; cause, 2, 37, 46, 55, 188, 
196, 197, 266, 286, 301, 302, 341, 
342, 365, 385, 388, 389, 397, 404, 
454, 459, 465, 500, 543; changes, 
301; element, 489; energy, 459; 
forms, 37; identity, 252; impurities, 
384; part, 301; products, 527; stuff, 
329 

Material world, 181, 194, 199, 200, 
291, 297, 384, 385, 416 

Materialistic, 512 

Materialists, 550 

Materiality, 195, 256, 383 

Maternal grandfather, 122 

Maternal uncle, 109, 183 

Mathuradeva, 402 

Mathur&, 94, 96, 103, 120 

mati, 47, 57, 61, 503, 510 

Matsya, 39 n., 40 п., 475 

Matsya Purána, 16, 470 

Matter, 26, 49, 125, 157, 193, 200, 211, 
299, 406, 430, 431, 434» 435, 457, 
458, 459, 465, 492, 495, 501, 519; 

enkata’s view of it, 162 et seg. 
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Matter-stuff, 385 

matha, 103, 104, 111 

Maxim of determining similarity by 
real representation, 183 

maydra, бо 

Mayilai, 64. 

Madhava, 39, 103, 110, 127, 400, 532, 
533, 632 

Madhavadasa, 109, 110 

Madhava Mukunda, 416, 420, 426, 
437; controversy with the monist, 
416 et seq.; his criticism of fiva- 
brahmai-kya, 417; his criticism of 
Rümánuja and Bháskara, 429 et seq.; 
his criticism of Sankarite ајӣйла, 
424 et seq.; his criticism of Sankarite 
emancipation, 420 et seq.; his criti- 
cism of the category of “ difference", 
417 et seq.; his criticism of the 
theory of illusion of Sankara, 422 et 
seg.; his refutation of the falsity of 
the world, 435 et seq.; his treatment 
of pramánas, 426 et seg. 

Madhavácárya, 2 

mádhyamika, 201, 238, 340 

Madhyamika Buddhists, 238 

Madhyamika-paksa, 177 

Müihesvara, 3 n., 505 

mahesvara yoga, 505 

makhali, 522 

Maladhara, 98, 109 

mdanasa-pratyaksa, 220, 359, 361, 538 

mdnasika, 507 

mdnavas, 49 

Mána-yathátmya-nirnaya, 119, 128 n., 
216, 229, 234 

Mandükyopanisat-prakasikà, 127 

Manikka-vachakar, 84 

Maratha, 3 

Markandeya Purdna, so1n., 502n. 506; 
philosophical treatment in, 506 

Markandeya-samhitá, 24 

Mara, 65 

Marankari, 65 

Marafi-jadaiyan, 65 

Маратка уі, 448 

máyd, 1, 2, 4, 5, 26, 29, 42, 52, 100 "t, 
129, 132, 165, 196, 197, 198, 334, 
335, 336, 383, 393, 396, 410, 412, 
424, 434, 440, 454, 457, 472, 476, 
485, 486, 491, 492, 494; in Ifvara- 
itd, 497; in relation to pradhZna as 
treated by Vijfiana Bhiksu, 476 et 
seq. 

Mayd-kosa, 38 

Маудодда, 484 

maydvddin, 4, 443 
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máyávt, 472 

Meals, 105 

Meaning, 195, 233 

Meaningless, 99 

Means, 55, 298, 310 

Measure, 264 

medhd, 57 

Medhatithi, 515, 518 n., $19 n. 

Mediate knowledge, 425 

Mediate process, 247 

Meditation, 10, 11, 22, 23, 30, 31, 32, 
39, 40 n., 41, 42, 58, 60, 69, 80, 137, 
219, 292, 293, 295, 364, 388, 405, 
414, 415, 437, 442, 446, 450, 451, 
465, 474 

Medium, 449 

Meghanádári, 111, 114, 115, 125, 214, 
215, 216, 217, 229, 234, 239, 240, 
241, 242, 243; adopts only yath- 
Grtha-khyGti, 241, 245, 246, 247 n., 
248, 249, 346, 348, 349; arguments 
in favour of validity of knowledge, 
247; his admission of five pPramanas, 
216; his admission of upamdana, 234; 
his arguments in favour of yathdrtha- 
khyáti, 245-6; his conception of 
various categories connected with 
conception, 218 et seq. ; his definition 
of perception, 217; his refutation of 
akhydtt, 243; his refutation of 
anirvacantya-khydati, 242-3; his 
refutation of anyathd-khydti, 241~2; 
his refutation of mrvisaya-khydtt, 
246; his refutation of objections 
against self-validity, 248-50; his re- 
futation of the Nyüya view of 
paratah prámánya, 347; his treat- 
ment of memory, 214 et seq.; his 
treatment of nature validity, 215-16; 
his treatment of object, 2:7; his 
treatment of perception in relation 
to validity, 215-16; his view of 
karma and fruits, 349; his view of 
perception contrasted with that of 
Rámünuja, 218; his view of ‘svatah- 
pramdnya-vdda, 346; his view that 
intuition is self-valid, 548; his view 
of time, 348; his works, 125; 
pramána and artha-pariccheda-katva, 
240; supports arthd-pattt, 234—5 

Melody, 8o 

Melukot, 104, 113 

Melaiyagattürvár, 95 

Memory, 5, 8, 128, 150, 151, 167, 168, 
178, 180, 181, 184, 185 n., 186 n., 
209, 210, 214, 215, 216, 220 n., 223, 
234, 239, 245, 340, 250, 268, 287, 
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348, 360, 363, 364, 376, 410, 420, 
545, 548, 549; its treatment by 
Venkata and Meghan&dan, 214-15; 
its validity, 237 

Memory-image, 244, 245, 247 

Memory-knowledge, 248 

Mental, 204, 205; intuition, 359, 361; 
modes, 364; organs, 445; percep- 
tion, 426, 538; powers, 47; process, 
185 7., 539; state, 310, 334, 330, 372, 
373, 439, 465, 469, 470, 495, 540, 
$41, 543, 544, 545; temperament, 
543 

Merciful, 54, 374 

Mercy, 78, 85, 99, 292, 375, 413, 474; 
of God, 374, 375 

Merit, 15, 153, 191, 453, 520 

Meritorious, 521; actions, 294 

Messengers, 83 

Metals, 41 

Metaphysical, 
views, 450 

Metaphysico-cosmological theory, 246 

Metaphysics, 550 

Method, 55, 183, 195; of agreement, 
228, 356 

Microcosm, 26 

Microscopic, 390 

Mind, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 38, 48, 54, 
60, 152, 172, 182, 189, 191, 192, 207, 
209, 291, 294, 295, 308, 420, 423, 
427, 434, 449, 442, 444, 490, 498, 
505, 527, 542, 543; contact, 202; 
substance, 194 

Minimum assumption, 186 т, 

Minor, 427; gods, 22; term, 533, 534, 
535 

Minor Religions, 81 n. 

Minor Religious Systems, 64 n., 399 

Minority sect, 20 

Miraculous, 505; power, 30, 60 

Mirage, 282, 369 

Mirror, 27, 144, 208, 211, 334 

Misapprehension, 182, 183, 185, 251 

Mis-association, 245 

Misconception, 456 

Mis-correspondence, 357 

Mis-perception, 418 

Misery, 28, 87, 164, 295, 302, 303, 308 

Mistake, 5 

Mistress, 75, 377 

Misra, 139 

mifra-varga, 57 

mifra-varga-srgtim ca karoti, 38 

Mita-prakdéikd, 115 

mitühára, 61 

Mithila, 112 


237; position, 451; 
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Mithyátva-khandana, 133 

Mitra, Dr Rajendra Lal, доо 

Mimáümsá, 107, 108 n., 124, 247, 357, 
350, 358, 539 

Mimámsakas, 15, 347 

Mimàmsaka school, 205 

Mimámsá-pàduká, 124 

Mimamsa theory of error as non- 
discriminating memory-image and 
perception refuted, 247 

Mimámsá-sütra, 7 п. 197 n., 
124, 125 

Mimàmsists, 152, 429, 518, 536 

mleccha, 93, 441 n. 

Mode, 42, 53, 194, 419; of syllogism, 
364 

Modification, 2, 3, 4, 6, 80, 183, 260 n., 
299, 323, 367, 423, 435, 454, 455, 
459, 463, 468, 471, 495, 503 

тойа, 464, 500 

mohana, 46 

mohátmaka, 256 

moksa, 62, 71, 523 n. 

Moksa-dharma, 260 п. 

Moksa-kdranatd-vada, 133 

Moksa-siddhi, 118, 352 

Molecular, 206 

Molecule, 183, 262 

Moment, 47, 273, 277, 285, 286 

Momentariness, 252, 268, 269, 272, 
274 

Momentarists, 271 

Momentary, 268, 270, 275, 
entities, 270; unit, 268, 269 

Monetarist, 273 

Monetary, 273 

Monism, 4, 176, 308, 316, 320, 340, 
371, 391, 477, 490, 495 

Monist, 100, 106, 129, 416, 419 

Monistic, 101, 196, 422, 486, 495; 
doctrine, 197, 477, 480; identity, 
336; interpretation, 35I, 417; texts, 
5, 352, 406, 431; view, 406 

Monotheistic, 13; God, 43 m. 

Moon, 42, 59, 210, 228, 295, 310, 340, 
447, 537 

Moral, 29, 32, 33, 472, 501, 549; 
apprehension, 32; freedom, 472; 
heroes, 88; responsibility, 291, 533; 
sphere, 273; values, 457, 460 

Morality, 303, 516, 533 

Mother's breast, 77 

Motion, 206 

Motivation, 44 

Motive, 54, 293, 294. 

Motor organs, 543 

Mouth, 59 


108 n., 


284; 
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Movement, 44, 45, 53, 56, 189, 210, 
446, 449, 481, 493, 504 

mrd-dravya, 258 

mrttva, 258 

mrtyu, 447 

Much, 494 

Mud, 397 

Mudal-àrvürs, 68 n. 

Mudal-tiru-vantádi, 134 n. 

mugdha, 328 

mukta, 60 

mukti, 11, 50, 51, 89, 487 

Mukti-darpana, 115 n., 384 

Mukti-sabda-vicàra, 127 

Mukunda, 425, 426 

Mukunda-mald, 66, 67, 80 n. 

Mumuksu-ppadi, 135 n. 

Mumuksü-páya-samgraha, 114 n., 125 

Mundane, 16, 34, 41, 295, 452; 
bondage, 414; forms, 40; gods, 38; 
life, 43 n., 292 

Muni-vdhana-bhoga, 124 

Munràm-tiru-vantàdi, 134 n. 

Mundakopanisat-prakasiká, 127 

Muttering, 23; of mantras, 62 

Mutual agreement, 201 

müdha, 499 

müla, 46 

Müla-bhüva-prakáfikd, 115, 117 126 

müla-dosapeksa. 177 n. 

mula-dhara, 58 

mürdhanya-nádt, 295 

Mysore, 113, 121, 124 n. 

Mvysore Gazetteer, 104 n. 

Mystic, 53; cognition, 168 

Mysticism and Logic, 539 n. 

Mythical, 364, 550 

Mythological, 25 


na, 476 

na cai’kyam ndsa-badhayoh, 239 

Nacchiyár, 69 

Naciketa, 519 

Nadadur Ammal, 110 

Nadadur Arvan, 104 

natmittika, 293, 294, 502, 503 

naimittika pralaya, 502 

Nainürücárya, 111 

Natsadhacarita, 549 

Naiyüyikas, 146, 152, 155, 211, 219, 
221, 225, 230, 233, 262, 263, 264, 
265, 280, 291, 300, 347, 355, 358, 
359, 393, 518, 539, 546 

Naksatra-mdlikd, 138 

namah, 53 

Nambi, 67 n., 100 

Nambilla, 110 
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Namburi Varada, 110 

Namburi Varadarya, 110, 111 

Namburi Varadaraja, 134, 135 

Names, 3, 4, 34» 47, 48, 209, 457, 544 

Nàmm'-arvür, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 
74, 78, 79, 83, 94, 95, 98, 110, 134 

Nandagopal, 77 

Nandivarman, 67 

Nanjiar, 110, 134, 135 

Nan-mukham Tiru-vantddi, 68 

Nappinnii, 77, 81 

Nara, 12, 40 n. 

Naraharideva, 402 

Narasimha, 40 л. 

Narasimha-süri, 122 

Narasimhavarman 1, 65, 67 

Narasimhiengar, Mr M. T., 134 7., 138 

Narcotic, 79 

Nasik, 3 

Natesan and Co., 104 n. 

naithi, 520 

natthika, 520 

natthika-ditthi, 520 

naithikavdda, 521 

Natural, 51; omniscience, 214 n. 

Nature, 35, 42, 44, 45, 46, 50, 52, 53, 
54, 56, 57, 100 n., 128, 146, 166. 180, 
193, 195, 197, 206, 253, 256, 306, 
310, 315, 317, 325, 331, 334, 344, 
350, 389, 407, 408, 411, 413, 414, 
415, 420, 428, 431, 439, 442, 448, 
499, 450, 461, 466, 483, 485, 545; of 
Гакеті, 375; of soul, 79 

Navaratna-málà, 135 n. 

Nava-vidha-sambandha, 135 n. 

Navel, 58 

Navel-wheel, 59 

Маууагайреќа, 122 

Naya-dyu-mam, Y14 n., x15, 116, 125, 
215 n., 216 n., 217 n., 219 n., 220 n., 
234 N., 239 N., 242 n., 243 ni., 245n., 
247 n., 346, 347 n., 348 n., 349 n., 
392 

Naya-dyu-mani-dipikd, 115, 116, 392 

Naya-dyu-mani of Naya-dyu-mani- 
dipiká, 115 

Naya-dyu-mani-samgraha, 115, 116, 
392 

Naya-kulisa, 118 

Naya-máliká, 116 n. 

Naya-mani-kaliká, 130 

Naya-mukha-rmálikà, 114, 116, 133 

Naya-prakdsikd, 114, 346 

Naya-vithi, 186 n. 

ndbhi-cakra, $9 

Nücchiyár-tirumoli, 134 n. 

нада, 58 
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nádis, 59, бо 

nága, 59 

Nagarjuna, 307, 522 

ndga-vdyu, бо 

Nal-dytra-divya-prabandham, 64, 66, 
69, 77 

Nal-dyira-prabandham, 69 

námadheya, 4 

ndma-dheyam, 3 

ndma-sankirtana-ratah, 96 

Ndam-mukam, 134 п. 

Narada, 13, 25, 40 fi., 401; his journey 
to Sveta-dvipa, 13 

NGradtya, 20 

Náradlya-purána, 507, 508 n.; philo- 
sophical elements in, 507 

Náràyana, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19, 21, 39, 
40 n., 42 n., 68 n., 86, 89 n., 100 n., 
101, 126, 128, 129, 132, 136, 157, 
304, 352 n., 375, 379, 401, 474, 475, 
482, 507, Sil nj alone, 126; as 
highest God, 12; associated with 
Paficaratra, 12; his worship in the 
Svetadvipa, 13 

Náüráyanadeva, 402 

Náráyana muni, 116, 131 

Магауапа Sarma, 404 

Náráyanlya, 40 n., 443 n. 

Nàráàyanopanisad, 13 

Nastika, 512, 517, 518, 519, 525, 527; 
its significance, 517 et seq. 

Nástika cārvāka, $12 m. 

nastikasastra, 515 

Nathamuni, 66, 67 n., 85, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 98, 119, 180, 181 n., 233, 235; he 
practised astdriga yoga, g6n.; his 
life, 94 et seq. 

Náthas, 525 n. 

nátha-vádins, 525 

Negation, 5, 169, 186, 202, 214, 230, 
232, 243, 255, 271, 272, 283, 312, 
314, 327, 330, 331, 332, 339, 342, 
344, 351, 352, 353, 354, 412, 420, 
424, 428, 431, 445, 467, 476; ante- 
cedent to being, 279; of occupation, 
282; of vàcyatva, 230 n. 

Negation-precedent-to, 328, 330, 351; 
production; 338, 341, 344, 345, 353, 
399 

Negative, 181, 183, 186, 187, 252, 343; 
causes, 354; Characters, 170; Con- 
cept, 282; concomitance, 229; en~ 
tity, 341; instance, 228, 229; means, 
376; pain, 364; qualifications, 323; 
relation, 231 

Nerve, 59, 295 

Nervous system, 58 
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Nescience, 177, 311, 316, 361, 362, 
441, 442, 460, 465 

nett, 431 

Neutral datum, 253 

New knowledge, 184 

New measure, 264 

nididhydsana, 405, 442 

nidrd, 57 

Nigamaparimala, 124 

nigraha, 51 

nigrahasthana, 512 

Nihilism, 177, 269, 307, 320, 332, 334, 
419 

Nihilist, 350, 520, 533 

Nihilistic, 520, 521; Buddhists, 201; 
philosophy, 177 n.; sect, 533 

nihsambandhah, 11 

nihsvabháva, 356 

Nikdsa, 123 

Nikáya, 524 

Nihjepa-rak,à, 122 

Nimba, 399 

Nimbapura, 399 

Nimbaditya, 399, 400, 401 

Nimbürka, 399, 400, 402, 403, 404, 
405, 409, 420, 422, 424, 426, 427, 
428, 433, 434, 440, 472, 497, 506; 
his bhágya, 400; his conception of 
ahankdra, 411 et seq.; his conception 
of ajfidna, 404 et seq. ; his conception 
of karma, 411; his criticism of San- 
kara, 409 et seg.; his idea of avidya, 
414; his idea of God, 412 et seg.; his 
idea of karma, 414 et seq.; his philo- 
sophy, 400, 404 et seq.; his works, 
400-2; Nature of sclf, 411 et seq.; 
school, 401, 408, 440; system, 413; 
teachers and pupils of the school, 
379 et seq.; view, 430 

Nimbürka-matam, 401 

Nimbárkists, 410, 411, 434, 440 

nimitta, 2, 388, 456 

nimitta-káranc, 157, 191, 398 

nimitta-káranatá, 396 

nimittamátram, 500 

Nineteenth century, 188 

Ninru kumtrume, 78 

nir - adhigthána - bhramd -nupapattih, 
238 

mranvaya-vindsa, 274, 276 

mrapeksataydnanda, 36 

niravayava, 201 

nirbharatva, 86 

mirgranthas, $23 

nirguna, 25 

nirhetuka, 85 

Nirvána, 28 
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nirvikalpa, 217, 219, 220, 221, 224, 
270, 311, 544; knowledge, 544 

nirvikalpa jridna, 221 

nirvikalpa-pratyakga, 166, 223 

nirvisesa, 165, 195 

nirvisesa caitanya, 420 

Nirvisega-pramána-vyudása, 133 

nir-visaya-khyáti, 239, 246 

niskala, 31 

niskramya, 527 

nt;prapafica brahman, 10 

nitya, 36, 293, 294, 502 

mtya-rangitva, 87 n. 

nitya-süratva, 88 п. 

mvartaka, 61 

пита, 165 

niyama, 29, 33, 61, 62 n., 509 n. 

Niyamananda, 399, 403 

niyati, 42, 43, 45, 57, 448 n. 

Nilameghatátücárya, 133 

nila-pafa, 527 n. 

Nila, 41, 42, 57 

nirüpa, 238 n. 

Niti, 235 

Noble qualities, 70, 71 

Non-appearance, 365 

Non-apprehension, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 237, 284 

Non-being, 239, 312, 314, 456, 457, 


509 

Non-Buddhists, 514 

Non-dependence, 37 

Non-difference, 487 

Non-different, 484 

Non-discrimination, 247 

Non-distinction, 449, 401 

Non-duality, 488 

Non-earthiness, 227 

Non-eternal, 199, 208, 209, 212, 213, 
386, 446, 470, 478 

Non-eternality, 386 

Non-eternity, 394 

Non-existence, 27, 177, 211, 229, 235, 
344, 410, 428, 435, 436, 473, 476, 
478, 507 

Non-existent, s, 47, 177, 266, 284, 327, 
339, 344. 407, 423, 433, 436, 440, 
445, 457, 477, 486 

Non-existing, 184 

Non-illumination, 314 

Non-illusory, 246 

Non-living, 456 

Non-material, 146, 171 

Non-materiality, 171 

Non-mundane, 39 

Non-observation, 279, 334 

Non-occupiedness, 164 
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Non-perception, 128, 182, 207, 241, 
342, 351, 426 

Non-performance, 523 

Non-physical, 548 

Non-production, 449 

Non-relational, 455 

Non-sensible, 354 

Non-sentient, 54 

Non-spiritual characteristics, 172 

Non-substance, 251 

Non-vedic, 15, 16, 17, 19 

Normal caste, 379 

Normal duties, 92, 380 

North India, 63, 523 

Northern India, 103 

Nothingness, 36 

Notices, 400 n.; of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts, 403 

Notion, 297, 298, 300, 310, 324, 337, 
341, 343, 349, 351, 353, 418, 443, 
538, 542; of validity, 248 

Not-self, 409 

Not-silver, 183 

Nysimha, 39 n., 40 n. 

Nrsimhadeva, 122, 123 

Nrsimbarája, 123, 131 

Nrsimha-ràjtya, 122 

Nrsimhasiri, 131 

Nrsimha-tàpint Upantsad, 13 

Nrsimhárya, 109, 110 

Nrsimhottara-tàpint Upantsad, 13 

Nuns, 104 

nükhya varga, 502 

N.W. Provinces Catalogue, 400 

Nyagrodhasüyin, 40 n. 

nydsa, 55, 90, 131 

Мудѕа-капҳа, 380 

Nydsa-tilaka, 122, 125, 131, 380 

Nydsa-tilaka-vydkhyd, 122, 125, 380 

Nydsa-vidyd-bhisana, 132 

Nyása-vidyártha-vicára, 133 

Nydsa-vidyd-vijaya, 127 

Nyása-vimíati, 122, 380 

Nyásavivrti, 131 

Nyaya, 9, 128, 131, 153, 154, 157, 203, 
204, 206, 207 n., 208, 212 n., 234, 
235, 262, 263, 300, 358, 471, 517, 
538; categories, 539; logic, 226; ob- 
jection, 249; refutation of the doc- 
trine of whole and parts by Venkata, 
263 et seg.; Venkata’s refutation of 
atomic theory, 262 et seq. 

Nydya-bhdskara, 133 

Nydya-kultéa, 118, 128 n., 184, 186 n., 
3so n., 251R., 352, 353 n., 3547., 
355 M., 356 n., 357 n, 358 n., 360 n. 

Nydya- ай, 1, 539 n. 
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Nydya-mafijarl, 203, 204 n., 205%, 
206 n., 513 п., 516, 519, s35"., 
536 n., 538 n., 539, 540 n., 547, 548 

Nydya-parisuddhi, 96 n., 119, 123, 125, 
127, 128 n., 131, 180, 202 n., 208 n., 
209 n., 210, 213 n., 216 n. 219 ^., 
220 n., 222 n., 223 n., 225 n., 226, 
227 n., 228 п., 232 n., 233 п., 234 "., 
235, 236 n., 237 n., 239 n. 

Nyàya-parisuddhi-vyükhyáà, 131 

Nyàya-ratnával!, 131 

Nydya-sdra, 123, 127, 128 n., 202 n., 
203 N., 222 N., 223 N., 237 n., 238 n. 

NyGya-siddhárjana, 117, 123, 126, 
128 n., 157 n., 251, 259 n., 261 ^., 
280 n., 297, 382, 383 n. 

Nyáya-siddháfijana-vyákhya, 117, 126 

Nyàya-sudaríana, 119 ^., 128 n. 

Nyáya-sütra, 76n., 208, © 211-12, 
300 n., 512, 513, 517, 539 

Nyaya-tattva, 96, 119, 128 n., 233, 235 

Nydya-Vaisesika, 162, 471 

Nyàyàámrta-tarangint, 138 

Nattva-tattva-vibhügana, 133 

Nattvopapatti-bhanga, 133 

Natva-candrikà, 131 

Natva-darpana, 115 

Natva-tattva-paritrána, 129 


Object(s), 30, 33, 41, 47, 49, 50, 178, 
179, 181, 182, 184, 185 n., 189, 190, 
205, 206, 210, 244, 280, 289, 297 n., 
298, 307, 309, 311, 312, 315, 316, 
317, 318, 319, 320, 343, 347, 348, 
35%, 415, 419, 423, 426, 427, 439, 
442, 444, 457, 458, 466, 467, 474, 
477. 500, 506, 544; its matter ac- 
cording to Venkata and Meg- 
hanàdári, 217; of awareness, 231, 
318, 319; of knowledge, 241, 243; of 
perception, 246, 346 

Objection, 298, 299, 303, 308, 315, 
316, 317, 320, 321, 333, 343, 392, 
408, 409, 417, 418, 422, 437, 477, 537 

Objective, 53, 58, 179, 182, 490; 
awarenesses, 238; cognition, 9; 
entities, 188, 247, 360, 362; factors, 
236; world, 246 

Objectively, 182 n. 

Objectivity, 315, 325 

Obligatory, 441; duty, 124, 137, 293 

Observation, 209, 257 

Obstacles, 33 

Obstruction, 183, 282, 449, 466, 481 

Obstructive attitude, 376 

Occasion, 47, 60 

Occasionalism, 159 
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Occupation, 282 

Occurrence, 205 

Ocean, 52, 301, 302, 304, 445, 447, 
450, 451, 452 

Odorousness, 212 n. 

Odour-potential, 48 

Offering, 23, 550 

Older school, өт, 92 

Omnipotence, 24, 51, 200, 450, 462, 
472 

Omnipotent, 10, 11, 15, 34, 303, 443; 
being, 336 

Omniscience, 24, 50, 51, 158, 195, 198, 
200, 432, 433, 472, 506 

Omniscient, 9, 11, 27, 44, 152, 303, 
318, 335, 405, 439, 443 

Omkàra-vàdaàrtha, 392 

Ontological, 118, 180, 185 n., 195, 497; 
argument, 231 

Ontologically, 180 

Openings, 59 

Operation, 45, 46, 56, 185, 204, 205, 
206, 267, 297, 312, 318, 329, 331, 
411, 412, 413, 423, 427, 433. 446, 
448, 459, 460, 470, 475, 547 

Opinion, 93, 210 

Opponent, 116 n., 230, 249 

Opportunity, 292 

Opposites, 230 

Opposition, 208 

Order, 49, 58, 195 

Ordinary, 43; methods, 58; person- 
ality, 82 

Organ, 48, 490 

Organic, 151, 455 

Organs of sight, 182 

Origin, 212, 466, 468, 490; of Bhakti 
in Bhágavata-máhátya, 63; of know- 
ledge, 543 

Original, 42, 58; course, 396 

Origination, 321 

Oscillation, 264 

Otherness, 351 

Oudh Catalogue, 400 п. 


Padma, 20, 60 

Padmalocana Bhatta, 98 
Padmanabha, 39, 110, 118 
Padmandbhiacarya, 401 
Padmanabhirya, 352, 361 

Padma Purana, 484, 507, 532 
Padmapurana, reference to Bhakti in, 


507 
Padma Samhita, 23 
Padma-tantra, 39 n., 42 n., avatdras in, 


39 n. 
Padmücürya, 401 
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Padmükara Bhatta, 401 

Pain, 146, 148, 171, 189, 256, 259, 290, 
301, 302, 344, 349, 412, 427, 442, 
449, 463, 464, 485, 486, 489, 490, 


493, 494 

Painful, 256, 289, 415, 416, 452 

Pairs, 42 

paksa, 231, 427, 534, 535 

paksadharma, 534 

Palar, 63 

Pallava king, 67 

Pallavamalla, 65 

Pallava-matha, 137 

Pallavas, 65, 67 

Pamphlet, 123, 124 

Panar, 64, 69 

Panentheism, 497 

Pangs, of love, 72; of separation, 73; 
of sorrow, 70 

Pantheism, 497, 498 

Pantheistic, 498 

paficama, 15, 17. 

Pafica-pàdiká-vivarana, 
198 n. 

PaficarStra(s), 2, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 26, 22, 38 n., 40 n., 42 n., 50, 56, 
57, 58, 62, 103, 105, 122, 125, 132, 
157, 303, 379. 448 n. 471, 475; 
antiquity of, 12; conflict between 
Brahminic authorities about, 19; 
contents of, 18-19; doctrine, 503; 
instructed by God, 14; its antiquity, 
19; its ideal different from the 
Vedas, 17; its relation with the 
Vedas, 18; its validity attested in 
Purusa-nirnaya of Yamuna, 16; not 
polytheistic, 17; originated how, 21; 
Purdnas that are favourable and un- 
favourable to it, 20; purusa-siikta, 
associated with, 12; regarded as 
tantra, 18 п.; relation with the 
Vedas, 12; religion, 20; rituals not 
non-Vedic, 17; sacrifice, 12; texts, 
13; valid as the injunction of God, 
14; worship, 19 

Paficarütra literature, 18, 21, 24; its 
validity attested by Үйгопа, r6; 
works enumerated, 21 е? seq. 

Paficarátra-raksgá, 18, 122 

Paficarátra-raksà-samgraha, 18 

Paficardtra-samhitd, 12 n., 155 

Paficardtra-$ástra, 21 

Paficarátrins, 14, 19, 20; denounced in 
smrti апа Purdna, 19-20; identical 
with Bhágavatas and Sdtvatas, 15; 
possess a lower stage, 15 

patica-samskdra, 102 


196, 197 7., 
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Paficidhydyi-sastra, 3 n. 
Paficdgni-vidyd, 382, 384 
Pañct-karana, 182, 237, 240 
Pañjikā, 131 

Pandita, 94, 130, 177 n. 
para, 41, 42, 489 
para-brahma, 474, 509 
Parakala, 63 

Parakàladüsa, 111 


Paraküla Yati, 115, 117, 126, 127, 
305 

para-loka, $18, 548 

Parama, 32 


Parama-pdda-sopdna, 124 

Parama-samhitá, 22, 24, 32, 33; Bhakti, 
rise of, in, 323—4; its contents, 22; 
karma and jfidna-yoga in, 33; karma- 
yoga and jfiána-yoga in, 22; vairdgya, 
nature of, in, 33; yoga in, 32 

Para-mata-bhanga, 123, 124, 128 n. 

Parama-tattva-nirnaya, 23 

paramartha, 165, 378 

paramátman, 7, 34, 445, 451, 452, 453, 
487, 489, 502 

paramesvara, 89, 475, 489 

Paramesvara-samhitd, 23 

Parameávarvarman II, 65 

paramesthin, 447 

Paranda-padi, 135 n. 

Para-paksa-giri-vajra, 403, 414 n., 416, 
417 n., 418 n., 425 n., 428 n., 429 n., 
430 n., 431 n., 432 п., 433 п., 434 n., 
435 n., 437 n., 4407 

Ратаќогӣтпа, 38, 40 n., 429 

Paraéuràmadeva, 402 

paratah рғатдпа, 9 

paratah-pramanya, 248, 249 

para-tantra-sattvá, 430 

Para-tattva, 24 

Para-tattva-dipikà, 122 

Para-tattva-nirnaya, 138 

Para-tattva-prakása, 23 

Para-tattva-prakáftká, 127 

Paravastu Prativadibhayankara Anna- 
yücárya, 111 

Paravadibhayankara, 112 

pará, 509 

pard-kdsatva, 88 n. 

parámaría, 225, 427 

Рагапкиќа, 65, 78 

Paránkusa-pürnürya, 102 n. 

Parantaka, 67 

Рагапќака Cola 1, 96 

Parantaka, King, 65 

Parüntaka Pandya, 65 

parárthánumána, 427 

Parüšara, 134, 260 n., 479 
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Parááara Bhatta, 235 

Parásara Bhattüraka, 119 

Parššara Bhattárya, 102 n., 104, 109, 
110, 134, 135 

Parásara purdna, 19 

Pardsara samhitd, 22; its contents, 
22-3 

pardtman, 486 

Parents, 70 

Parikara-vijaya, 131, 361 

parimána, 254, 264, 397 

parimita-gambhira-bhdsird, 108 

parindma, 6, 106, 197 

parináma kárana, 365 

parindmi karana, 365, 366 

parinámi-rüpa, 484 

parttradna, 40 

paroksa, 62 

paroksa-urtti, 425 

Part, 30, 49, 178, 189, 191, 192, 194, 
195, 262, 286, 291, 295, 300, 301, 
307, 308, 312, 408, 409, 411, 422, 
439, 432, 433, 434, 444, 447 п., 453, 
456, 462, 464, 475, 493, 494 

Particles, 263, 264; of consciousness, 
141 

Particular, 193, 299, 537; proposition, 
202 

Partless, 201, 263, 306, 358, 365, 422, 
432, 548; atoms, 263; real, 372 

Paryamka, 30 

Passionate lover, 82 

Passionate yearning, 83 

Passions, 32, 51, 54, 317, 318, 488 

Past, 182, 446, 447, 457, 533; ex- 
perience, 184, 185 n. 

pasyanti, 58 

Patafijali, 61 n., 62, 239, 444, 470, 473, 
479, 480, 515, 516, 518, 523; his 
Mahd-bhdsya, 516 n. 

Patañjali-sūtra, 478 

Paternal affection, 158 

Path, of bhakti, 380 n.; of knowledge, 
89; of right, 61; of virtue, 158 

Pathological symptoms, 83 

Paths of duties, 91 

Pattars, 104 

paurünic, 482 

Paur&nic emotionalism, 451 

paurusa, 30 

Pauskara, 21, 22 

Pauskara-samhitd, 23, 24 

Payasvint, 59, 63 

Pazhanadai-vilakkan, 94 7. 

Pddukd-sahasra-ndma, 122 

Pali, 512, 513 n.; texts, 514 

P&li Dictionary, 520 
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Pali-English Dictionary, 513 

Paficarütrikas, 3 n. 

Pandya, 65, 67, 98 

Panini, 108 n., 516 n., 518, 523 

páramárthika, 313 

páramárthikl, 371 

püratantrya, 87 

Parasara, 20 

Pardsarya, 125 

Párásarya-vijaya, 117, 305 

Pardsaryya-vijayda di- pürvá'cárya-pra- 
bandhá-nusárena, 128 n. 

Pürijitahara, 40 n. 

Parijdta-saurabha, 406 п. 

рдап, 518 

pàsandino, 518 

Pasupata, 3 n., 16 

Páfupata-tantra, 155 

Patilasayana, 40 m. 

Pavaka, 39 

Pela Puradesika, 132 

Penance, 13, 24, 29, 34, 160 

People, 43 n. 

Perceivability, 438, 439 

Perceived qualities, 252 

Perceiver, 284, 315, 321, 398, 547 

Percept, 185 n. 

Perception, 14, 80, 128, 141, 151, 152, 
166, 168, 174, 177, 179, 181, 182, 
184, 185, 187, 188, 199, 202, 208, 
210, 211, 212, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
218, 220, 221, 222, 224, 237, 241, 
242, 252, 254, 268, 269, 270, 280, 
284, 306, 307, 310, 311, 312, 313, 
315, 324, 326, 327, 328, 334, 343, 
351, 353, 356, 368, 390, 398, 406, 
412, 426, 427, 465, 472, 533, 537; 
its definition, 216—17; savtkalpa апа 
nirvikalpa, 220-4; treatment by 
Venkatanatha and Meghanādāri, 216 
et seq. ; view on, by later members of 
the Катаӣпија school, 220 et seq. 

Perceptual, 79, 309, 411; cognition, 
250 п.; evidence, 298; experience, 
320, 326, 327, 328, 300, 536; know- 
ledge, 212, 326; form, 246 

Perfect, 295; knowledge, 5o 

Perfection, 31, 122, 194 

Performance, 33, 293, 530 

Periya-jlyar, 94 n., 110, 111, 137 

Periyainambi, 103 

Periya Nambi, 67 n. 

Periyar, 63 

` Periya-tiru-madal, 69, 134 n. 

Pertya-nirumojt, 134 n. 

Periya-tiru-mori, 69 

Periya-tiru-mudiy-adaivu, 64, 105 
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Periya tiru-vantddi, 69, 134 n. 

Periy-ürvür, 63, 64, 65, 66 n., 68, 69, 77 

Perty-drvdr-tirumori, 134 n. 

Periy-árvár-tiruppalándu, 134 n. 

Permanent, 144, 198, 291, 343, 541, 
545; world, 198 m. 

Permàdi, 66 

per se, 431 

Person, 49, 189, 191, 401, 472 

Personal continuity, 143 

Personal effort, 378 

Personal God, 472 

Personal identity, 142 

Personal service, 104 

Personality, 49, too n. 

Peru-màl, 64, 134 n. 

Peru-mal Jtyar, 64 

Perumal Temple, 523 

Perumál-tirumo]i, 134 n. 

Peru-mál-tiru-moyi, 69 

Pervasive entities, 263 

Pessimism, 550 

Pey, 68 

Pey-arvar, 63, 64, 65, 66n., 68m, 


134 n. 

Phala-bheda-khandana, 125 

Phenomena, 205, 238, 340, 365, 407, 
456 

Phenomenal, 454; world, 155, 164 

Phenomenalism, 238, 285 

Phenomenon, 142, 180, 266, 272, 302, 
467, 542 

Philosopher, 202, 449 

Philosophical, 120, 126, 181, 305, 307, 
364, 395, 525; doctrines, 22; ele- 
ments, 24; importance, 21; reality, 
377; speculation, 79; topics, 23; 
wisdom, 89 

Philosophy, 34, 107, 112, 119, I95, 
235, 305, 319, 413, 445, 471, 472, 
482, 496, 598 n., 512, 513 

Phraseology, 196 

Phrases, 309 

Physical, 205, 310, 530; elements, 547; 
practices, бо 

Physico-biological, 298 

Physics, 515 n. 

Physiological, 530; change, 140 

Pictorial, 455 

Piece of iron, А, 26 

Pilgrimage, 55, 120 

Pillai Lok&clrys, 110, III, 120, 134, 
135, 137, 138 

Pillai Lokamjtyar, 105 

Pillai Lok&cüryar, 64 

Pillar edict, 522 

РШап, 66 


Index 


Pinb’-aragiya, 64 

Pinb’~aragiya Perü-m81 Jtyar, 94 n., 
105 

Pingala, 59, бо 

Pioneers, 84 

Pirin, 63 

Piszzagalli, Dr, 512 n. 

pity -удпа, 517 

pitta, 475 

Pity, 52 

Piyaruli-ceyalare-rahasya, 135 

Pryüsaharana, 40 n. 

Place, 185 n. 

Playful, 51 

Pleasurable, 46, 256, 289, 415, 416, 
452; ends, 294 

Pleasure, 71, 146, 148, 154, 171, 189, 
256, 259, 282, 290, 291, 292, 301, 
302, 303, 304, 326, 349, 365, 412, 
427, 442, 444, 449, 463, 464, 470, 
485, 486, 489, 490, 493, 494, 513, 

528, 550 

Plorality: 165, 174, 194, 264, 398 

Poetry, 68, 121 

Point, 192, 195, 209, 416 

Poison, 364 

Polemic, 403 

Polemical discussions, 305 

Polemical work, 123 

Political science, 515 

Polity, 515, 532 

Pollution, 303 


Pontifical, 111; chair, 134 

Pope, 84 n. 

Position, 194, 195, 331, 339, 349, 
352 


Positive, 178, 183, 186, 187, 252, 323, 
343, 351, 362, 441; ajfíána, 364, 365; 
bliss, 136; category, 243; defects, 
331; entity, 164, 177, 271, 272, 282, 
317, 327, 339, 341, 345, 353, 354, 
424; experience, 238, 282; !ірпог- 
ance, 330, 332, 336; inference, 329; 
instances, 230; means, 376; mo- 
ment, 272; nescience, 361, 362; per- 
ception, 363; pleasure, 294; propo- 
sition, 229; state, 344; stuff, 332, 
364 

Positivity, 282 

Possibilities, 207 

Posture, 30, 60 

Potency, 347 

Potential, 35, 37, 266, 445, 461; effect, 
266; form, 50, 56; power, 541 

Pots, 453 

Potter, 453 

Potter's wheel, 342 
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Power, 35, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 50, S1, 
52, 53, 56, 57, 60, 136, 153, 155, 184, 
I90, 193, 197, 301, 441, 445, 471, 
473, 475, 477, 500, 505, 506, 509, 
524, 540, 548 

Poygaiy, 64, 68, 523 

Poygaiy-Bpvür, 63, 65, 66n., 68 n., 
134 n. 

Prabandham, 65 

prabandhas, 91 

Prabandha-sdra, 94 n. 

Prabandha-sáram, 66 

Prabhàcandra, 206, 516 

Prabhükara, 181, 185 n.; his view, 
185 n, 

prabhá-tadvatoriva 416 

Prabodha-candro-daya, 122, $31 n., 532 

prabuddhi, 510 

Practical, 265, 458; behaviour, 4, 466; 
conduct, 5; experiences, 341, 371; 
philosophy, 22 

Practice, 29, 30, 31, 33, 293 

Pradhána, 25, 34, 472, 475, 476, 477, 
478, 485, 489, 492, 497, 498, 502, 
505, 506, 509 

Pradhánà-éataka, 124 

pradhvamsa-bhava, 353 

Pradyumna, 13, 37, 39, 42, 43, 52, 56, 
57, 157, 158, 443 n., 475; stage, 57 

pragalbha nástika, 526, 527 

Pragmatic value, 335 

prajapati, 48, 295, 447, 528 

prajfd, 47, 503, 510 

Prajfiánidhi, 126 

Prajfiá-paritrána, 
212, 214 n., 234 

Руакатапа-райсікӣ, 185 n., 186 n. 

prakára, 156 

prakása, 358, 373, 416 

Praká$a-samhitá, 23 

Prakaéatman, 196, 197, 198 n.; criti- 
cized by Катаӣпија, 197; his view of 
relation between máyá and Brah- 
man, 198 n. 

Prakasdtmd, 25 

prakrti, 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 43, 45, 46, 47, 49, 56, 57, 61, 
144, 147, 156, 158, 163, 164, 172, 
173, 239, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260 n., 
261, 266, 280, 296, 301, 381, 384, 
444, 445, 446, 449, 453, 454, 455, 
456, 459, 460, 463, 464, 469, 472, 
473, 474, 476, 477, 479, 480, 481, 
482, 484, 485, 486, 487, 489, 491, 
492, 493, 494, 495, 498, 502, 503, 
504, 505, 506, 507, 508, 509 

prakrti-prasüti, 502 


119, 128 п., 208, 
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pralaya, 13, 36, 56, 156, 169, 446, 459, 
477, 481, 493, 502, 503 
pramá, 62, 203, 467 
pramána, 62, 125, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
205. 206, 214, 215, 216, 234, 235, 
236, 239, 240, 247, 248, 249, 346, 
351, 361, 390, 423, 426, 427, 428, 
468, 469, 503 n., 537, 539; as artha- 
paricchedakatva, 240; Buddhist view 
of it, 205; difference between Rama- 
nuja Nyàya and Sankara, 204; dif- 
ference of view regarding it between 
Venkata and Meghanadari, 240; 
Jaina view, 205; Jayanta’s view, 
203; Kumirila’s view, 205; Megh- 
anadari’s definition of, 239; re- 
futation of it by Sriharsa, 201; 
Vatsya-Srinivasa's treatment of it, 
203; Venkata’s definition, 236; 
Venkata's trestment of it, 201 et seq. 
pramana-phala, 205, 467 
Pramina-samgraha, 20 
Pramána-sára, 133, 138 
Pramanas, treatment by 
Mukunda, 426 et seq. 
pramanártha, 62 
pramatd, 368 
pramdatr-tattva, 547 
prameya, 248 
Prameya-kamala~martanda, 206 
Prameya-málà, 349, 351 n. 
Prameya-samgraha, | 128 n., 
216 n., 234 
Prameya-sára, 110 
Prameya-sekhara, 135 n. 
prameyatva, 230 n. 
prameyatvát, 230 
Pranatártihara, 109 
Pranatartihara Pillan, 110 
Prapanna, meanings of, 91 
Prapanna-paritrána, 135 n. 
Prapanna-párijóta, 352, 380 
Prapanna-sávitri, 137 
Prapanná-mrta, 63 n., 94, 97 n., 98, 
IOO, 102 n., 105, 108, 109 n., 110 m., 
138 n. 
Prapannámrta relates, 97 п. 
Prapafica-mithyütva-bhanga, 126 
prapatti, 54, 55, 68, 86, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
96, 99, 101, 120, 122, 136, 137, 375, 
376, 377, 378, 379, 380; according 
to Saumyajámaty Muni, 374 et seq.; 
its accessories, 92; its angas, 91 m.; 
its history, 379; its meaning, 90; its 
schools, 92 et seq.; its stages, 379 
Prapatti-káriká, 125 
Prapatti-naisthikam, 86 п. 


Madhava 


214 n., 
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Prapatti-prayoga, 380 

prapáthaka, 106 

Prasanga-ratnákara, 396 n. 

prasdda, sos 

prasánti, sos 

Prafna, 480 

Prasnopanisat-prakatikd, 127 

prasuti, 502 

pratibandha, 538 

pratibhd, 537 

pratijfià, 427 

Pratiyfid-vada, 133 

pratinidhi-nydya, 183 

pratisaficara, 497 

Pratistha-kdnda, 22 

PrativadibhakeSgari, 117 

Prativadibhayankara, 112, 138 

pratiter apahnava eva syát, 238 

pratyaksa, 220, 224, 426 

Pratyühára, 30, 61, 505 

pravacana, 514 

pravartaka, 61 

pravaha-ndditva, 177 n. 

Prayoga-ratna-mala, 116, 131 

prayojana, 420 

Prabhakara view, 248 

praga-bhdva, 169, 177, 279, 328, 338, 
353, 428 

Prdajdpatya-smrti, zo 

prákatya, 148 

prakrta, 30 

prakrta-mandala, 415 

prakrta-pralaya, 509 

prakrta-tma, 483 

prakrtika, 502, 503 

ртататка, 313 

prdmanya, 202, 346, 347 

brana, 7, 47, 49, 59, 80, 405, 540 

prana vayu, 59 

pranayama, 22, 23, 30, 32, бо, 61, 505, 
506, 509 n. 

Prapti-dasa, 379 

Prápyá-nubhava-dasà, 379 

prárabdha, 445, 487, 488 

prárabdha karma, 378, 389, 414, 443, 
487 

prátikülyasya varjanam, 92 

pràávarana, 515 

prayascitta, 92, 294; Venkata's view, 
294 

Pre-Aryan, 531 

Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, $21 n. 

Preceptor, 28, 87, 89, 139, 156 

Pre-condition, 253 

Predicate, 80, 193, 271, 283, 438 

Prediction, 345 

Pre-existent effect, 265 
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Preferences, 34 

Prejudices, 317 

prema-bhakti, 401 

Prema-sára, 102 

Premises, 178 

Prerogative grace, 85 

Presence, 54 

Present, 181, 284, 285, 446, 533 

Presentation, 180, 182 

Pride, 529 

Priest, 104, 550 

Primary, 41; cause, 179 n.; entities, 
440; forms, 39; sense, 306 

Primeval, 42 n. 

Primordial, 44, 45, 
128 

Principle, 31, 32, 47, 57, 201, 502, 505, 
507, 508, 512; of agreement, 226; 
of consciousness, 322, 463 

Pringle Pattison, 451 

priori, 205 

Priority, 419 

Prior moment, 278 

Priyálvar-tiru-mori, 138 

priti, 161 

Priti-kdrita, 136 

priti-rupo-pasantatva-lakganam, 382 

Probability, 214 

Probandum, 225, 
427, 534, 535 

Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Third Oriental Conference, 106 n. 

Process, 30, 32, 42, 49, 50, 52, 54, 55, 
56, 205, 292, 442, 453, 455, 458, 


475, 495 
Procession, 69 


Product, 26, 29, 34, 36, 208, 331, 409, 
423, 448, 449, 455, 477, 510, 548 
Production, 184, 199, 204, 206, 265, 
267, 268, 277, 278, 284. 292, 300, 
328, 330, 331, 341, 342, 344, 411, 
416, 428, 447, 454, 473, 481 

Productive capacity, 354 

Productivity, 465 

Progress, 464, 514 

Progressive, 37 

Prohibited actions, 62 

Proofs, 189, 406, 407, 457, 458 

Proportion, 46, 54 

Propositions, 190, 193, 201, 202, 223, 
225, 227, 319 

Protection, 54 

Protector, 499, 507 

Proximity, 316, 498 

Prudence, 550 

prihivt, 49 n. 

Psychical, 469; elements, 29 


447; elements, 


228, 229, 231 n., 
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Psychological, 180, 185 n., 210, 237; 
state, 380 л.; transformations, 395 

Psychologically, 180 

Psychosis, 29, 30, 151, 412, 464 

Publicity, 120 

Pulaha, 21 

Pulastya, 21 

Pum-sakti, 51 

Punamali, 98 

Punishment, 51, 92, 415 

Pundarikaksa, 95, 96, 97, 98, 102 n., 
109, 118 

Pundravardhana, 524 7. 

punya, 294 

Pupil, 117, 127, 130, 131 

pur, 503 

Purandara, 536, 539 3 

Purana, 16, 19, 20, 71, 72, 99, 105, 
125, 445, 448, 471, 479, 486, 496. 
497, 520, 550 

Purana Kassapa, 520, 522; his views, 
520 

Puráünic, 452, 497, 549; legends, 80 

Puranika, 122 

Pure, 32, 34, 42, 44, 50, 311, 413, 420, 
423, 430, 454, 467, 469, 470, 479, 
490, 499, 500; action, 56; being, то, 
167, 175, 192, 193, 200, 291, 302, 
311; bliss, 27, 344, 444, 494; 
brahman, 333, 432, 440; conscious- 
ness, 24, 26, 28, 29, 35, 51, 57, 143, 
145, 166, 170, 171, 309, 311, 319, 
320, 322, 323, 324, 325, 345, 362, 
363, 367, 368, 369, 370, 372, 373, 
374, 408, 409, 419, 421, 423, 445, 
446, 448, 449, 450, 451, 453, 455, 
457, 458, 460, 461, 462, 485, 492, 
494; creation, 27; energy, 447; 
existence, 497; experience, 169; 
form, 438; illumination, 195, 407; 
impure-creation, 57; indeterminate, 
344; intelligence, 26, 147, 148, 154; 
knowledge, 176, 408, 439, 441; 
nature, 302, 306, 338; revelation, 
169; self, 408; soul, 453; space, 283 

Purest qualities, 430 

Purification, 60, 442 

Purificatory rites, 22 

Purity, 6, 29, 160, 406, 438, 441, 524 

Purl, 94, 96, 103, 120 

purovarti vastu, 241 

Purpose, 452, 474 

Purusa, 23, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 36, 42, 
43: 44, 45, 46, 47, 49, 52, 57, 147, 
148, a59, 266, 296, 445, 446, 448, 
449, 451, 453, 454, 455, 456, 459, 
460, 461, 464, 466, 467, 468, 469, 
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Purusa (cont.) 
470, 471, 473, 474. 475, 477, 479, 
480, 484, 485, 486, 487, 488, 489, 
490, 491, 492, 493, 495, 497, 498, 
503, 504, 505, 507, 508, 509, 511, 
527; conception of in Vijfana 
Bhiksu, 448; consciousness of, 464 

purusakdra, 378 

Puruga-ninnaya, 16, 96, 139, 352 

purusa-sükta, 12, 44, 105, 155 

purusdrtha, 136 d 

Purusdrtha-ratndkara, 132 

purusdvatdrd, 40 r. 

“puruso ha nárayanah", 12 

Purusottama, 38, 70, 116, 132, 403 

Purusottama prasáda, 403 

Purusottamánya, 112, 411 

puryàm sete, 504 

pürna, 36 

pustt, 57 

Рйизадеуа, 402 

Pürva-mimümsá, 350 

pürva-paka, 519 

piirvd-nubhita-rajata-samskara-dvdra, 
246 

Pasa, 58 

Pütayogin, 63 


Qualifications, 28, 305, 308, 323 

Qualified, 165, 193, 430; concept, 244; 
entity, 255, 279; monism, 430 

Qualifying relation, 252 

Qualitative, 550 

Quality, 10, 25, 30, 34, 35, 36, 48, 53, 
54, 56, 61, 156, 181, 197, 207, 208, 
209, 212 n., 254, 255, 256, 284, 288, 
306, 311, 317, 324, 336, 340, 343, 
348, 351, 356, 357, 361, 411, 426, 
429, 430, 433, 435, 441, 442, 455, 
463, 465, 489, 493, 503, 505, 508, 
510, 548 

Qualityless, 31, 306, 406, 407, 408, 
423, 430, 435, 499 

Queen, 98 

Question, 195 


Raghunathacirya, 133 
Raghunatharya, 117 
Raghüttama, 137, 138 
Rahasya-mdatrkd, 124 
Rahasya-navanitam, 123 
Rahasya-padavt, 123 
Rahasya-rakga, 99 n., 123, 380 n. 
Rahasya-ratndvatt, 126 
Rahasya-ratnávali-hrdaya, x24. 
rahasyas, 94 

Rahasya-sandeía, 124 
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Rahasya-sandesa-vivarana, 124 

Rahasya-Sikhd-mant, 124 

Rahasya-traya, 110 n., 138 

Rahasya-traya-culuka, 124, 125 

Rahasya-traya-jivátu, x31 

Rahasya-traya-karthd, 132 

Rahasya-traya-mimámsà, 117 

Rahasya-traya-mimámsá-bhásya, 126, 
131 

Rahasya-traya-sdra, 18, 63n., 124, 
125 132 I 

Rahasya-traya-sdra-samgraha, 133 

Rahasya-traya-sára-eyákhyd, 132 

Rahasya-traya-sárártha-samgraha, 125 

rajas, 25, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 129, 
156, 163, 259, 447, 473, 474, 475» 
480, 481, 482, 501, 503, 504, 505, 507 

Rajendracola, 95, 104 

rajoguna, 448 

raksisyatiti vifvásah, 92 

Rallying, 79 

Ramyajámatr-maha-muni, 94 n., 98 n. 

Ramya-jàmály muni, 89, 110, 111, 112, 
137; his works and relation to 
Rámánuja, 137, 138 

Rangadása, 130 

Ranganátha, 69, 98, 121, 135 

Ranganathicarya, 132 

Rangaraja, 132, 138 

Ranga Rümünuja, 115, 116, 127; his 
works, 126, 127 

Ranga Rámanuja Muni, 126 

Rangücürya, 110, 116, 130, 133, 382, 
384, 395, 396, 398 n. 

Капреба, 102 . 

Rapturous, 73. 79; passions, 83 

жаза, 49 n., 226, 510, 511 

Rasa-bhaumümrta, 122 

rasa-mátra, 510 

rasa-tan-mdtra, 163, 260, 261, 499 

rati, 57 

Rational, 177 n. 

Ratna-prabhá, 107 n. 

Ratna-sdrint, 114, 116, 132, 352 

Raurava hell, 20 

Ravishing joy, 83 

Ravishing love, 79 

Ravishment of soul, 79 

Ray of lamp, 384 

Rays, 182, 444 

Radha, 81, 82, дот 

Radh4-krgnasgaranadeva, 402 

"дда, 10, 470 

rdga-prapta-prapatti, 377 

Карһауйсагуя, 94, 133 

Rahoh Sirah, 4 

Rahu, 4, 239 
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Rahujit, 40 я. 

Rajagopala, 95 

Rajaraja, 523 

rájasa, 31, 163, 498 

тӣјаѕа ahamkára, 31, 259, 504 m. 

Rajasa-sdstra, 21, 22 

Rakgasa, 532 

Rama, 38, 39, 40 n., 82, 429 

Катасапага Bhatta, 401 

Rāmadeśika, 102 n. 

Rámakrsna, 204 

Rama Міќга, 95,97,98, 114, 125, 181 n., 
395 n. 

Rüma-misra-desika, 114 

Rümanátha Yogi, 133 

Ráàma-rahasya Upanisad, 13 

Rama Subrahmanyasaéstri, 132 

Ramatapint Upanisad, 13 

Ramatirtha, 106, 107, 197 m. 

Rāmānuja, 17., 3, 24, 64, 66, 67. 80, 85, 
86, 88 n., 89, 94, 99, 101, 102, 103, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
III, T12, 113, 114, 115 n., 116, 117, 
119, 123, 125, 130, 132, 133, 134, 
137, 138, 139, 155, 156, 157, 159, 
161, 165, 168, 171, 172, 173, 176, 
177, 179, 180, 181, 182, 185 n, 
186 n., 187, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
198, 200, 201, 203, 204, 206, 210, 
214, 218, 219, 220, 225, 226, 227, 
229 n., 233, 237, 239, 240, 251, 261, 
264, 274, 277, 281, 285, 295, 290, 
297, 298, 305, 313, 315, 317, 321, 348, 
352, 354, 379, 380, 381, 385, 386, 387, 
388, 395, 396, 399, 400, 404, 429, 430, 
451, 472, 496, 497; avidya of Sankara 
refuted, 175 et seq.; criticism of San- 
kara’ s ontological views, 196; his con- 
ception of individual volitions, 298-9; 
his controversy with Sankara on the 
nature of reality, 165 et seq.; his criti- 
cism of mdyd, 197; his criticism of 
Praküéátman, 197; his criticism of 
theistic proofs, 189 et seg. ; his life, roo 
et seg. ; his ontological views, 195 et 
seq.; his principal disciples, 109 ef 
seq.; his refutation of Sankara’s 
theory of illusion, 179; his sat- 
kdrya-vdda, 199-200; his theory of 
illusion, 179 et seg.; his view criti- 
cized from the Nimbarka point of 
view, 429 et seq.; his view of God, 
155 et seq.; his view of God in rela- 
tion to self, 159 et seq.; his view that 
all knowledge is reai, 179 et seg. ; his 
view of perception contrasted with 
that of Meghan&dari, 218; his views 
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of pramdna contrasted with those of 
Sankara and Nyaya, 204; his view of 
relation of cause and effect, 198-9; 
his views contrasted with those of 
Bhaskara, 192 et seq.; literature of 
the school, 114; logic, 226, 229; 
philosophy, 346; principal episodes 
of his life, 113; theory, 346; view, 
270; view of self-validity of know- 
ledge, 247 et seq. 
Rámànuja, Life of, 97 n., 105 n. 
Катапија school, 202, 209, 281, 317, 
318, 340, 346, 352, 364; refutation 
by the Sankarites, 113 
Ràmánuja-bhágya, 157, 180, 298, 380n. 
Rámáànuja-carita-culuka, 117, 126 
Rümünujadàsa, 98, 110, 117, 123, 125, 
305, 361; his works, 125, 126 
Ràmáànujadása (Маһасагуа), his re- 
futation of ajfiana being Bhávarüpa, 
361 et seq. 
Rámaànujadasabhiksgu, 132 
Rámànujaguru, 138 
Ramdanuja-murandadi, 66 n., 137 
Ramdnuja-nava-ratna-malika, 133 
Raémanuja-siddhanta-samgraha, 
204 n., 224 n., 226, 227, 297 
Rámànuja-siddhànta-$ara, 117, 126 
Ramanujacarya, rrr, 117, 131, 183, 
250, 251, 354, 355. 356, 358; his re- 
futation of the objections against 
self-validity, 250 n., 251 
Raménujicarya II, 352, 361 
Ramanujarya, 137 
Rámánujàrya-divya-charitai, 103, 104, 
105 
Ramanujists, 86, 239, 265, 291, 301, 
322, 325, 327, 388, 435 
Ràmáàyana, 82. 379, 396 n.. 
ference to heretics in, 530 
Ramayana, 529 
Ramottarottara-tadpint Upanigad, 13 
74515, 39 
Rau, Mr T. A, Gopi-natha, 65, 66, 68, 
96, 103, 104; Lectures, 103 
Ravana, 82 
Real, 4, 166, 179, 181, 182, 183, 193, 
194, 195, 196, 208, 306, 309, 313, 
314, 315, 316, 325, 330, 332, 333, 
337. 338, 339, 343, 353, 364, 373, 
388, 417, 419, 423, 435, 437, 441, 
454, 457, 486, 495; agent, 411; basis, 
182, 210; fact, 365; knower, 411; 
knowledge, 237, 371; nature, 337; 
object, 181, 240; silver, 244; world, 
350 
Realism, 184, 210 


129, 


530; re- 
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Reality, то, 16, 27, 28, 34, 42, 60, 173, 
179, 194, 198, 201, 210, 211, 300, 
310, 313, 322, 325, 326, 332, 386, 
417, 435, 445, 449, 454, 455, 456, 
457, 458, 460, 465, 472, 476, 482, 
483, 487, 525 n., 526, 529, 550; аз 
qualified or unqualified—Sankara 
and Rümünuja's controversy оп, 
115 et seq. 

Realization, 70, 106, 295, 304, 306, 308, 
310, 311, 339, 382, 383, 414, 415,437, 
441, 442, 443, 464, 485, 492, 502 

Reason, 53, 178, 189, 212, 231 n., 264, 
326, 427, 438, 533, 534, 535 

Reasoning, 255, 437; in a circle, 409 

Rebirths, 7, 28, 51, 299, 329, 370, 382, 
407, 441, 483, 517, 525, 548, 550 

Receptacle, 333 

Reception, 359 

Receptive, 48 

Recluse, 520, 521 

Recognition, 128, 142, 143, 221, 269, 
437 

Recollection, 79, 290 

Red goddess, 37 

Reference, 30, 344, 351, 447, 454, 489, 
519, 523 | 

Reflections, 29, 31, 147, 211, 411, 421, 
422, 440, 448, 453, 460, 464, 467, 
485, 490, 528 

Refutation of the Buddhist view of 
soul, 142 

` Refutation of the Sankara view of 
soul, 142 et seq. 

Refutations, 133. 177 n., 252, 305, 422, 
424 

Regression, 330 

Relata, 218, 315, 424 

Relation, 50, 53, 54, 193, 206, 218, 299, 
301, 314, 315, 316, 335, 416, 423, 
424, 426, 444, 448, 451, 455, 456, 
459, 460, 462, 471, 500, 539, 542; of 
contact, 129; of inherence, 55 

Relationless, гї 

Relative existence, 198 

Relative pluralism, 302 

Relative positions, 349 

Relatively real, 197 

Relativistic, 210 

Release, 514 

Religion, 81, 86, 303, 471, 531, 533 

Religious, 120, 501, 549; duties, 91; 
faith, 86; festivities, 23; marks, 19; 
performances, 38; practices, 19; 
stages, 2; value, 305 

Reminiscence, 79, 105 

Remoteness, 316 
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Representation, 180, 480 

Repression, 62 

Reproduction, 245 

Researches, 64 

Resolve, 54 

Respiration, 59 

Responsibility, 472 

Restraint, 550 

Resultant, 37 

Results, 294, 442 

Retention, 60 

Revelation, 171, 215, 250 ^., 270, 307, 
309, 323, 326, 347, 411, 412, 449; of 
knowledge, 169 

Reverence, 404 

Reward, 51, 415 

Rhetorical school, 82; their analysis of 
art communication as influenced in 
the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, 82 

Rhys Davids, 512, 513, 514 n., 515 n. 

Rice, Mr, 104 n. 

Right actions, 327 

Right apprehension, 183 

Right conditions, 246 

Right feelings, 327 

Right knowledge, 5, 203, 204, 245, 300, 
326, 327, 411, 423 

Rites, 16, 19, 39 n., 103 

Ritual, 2, 18, 19, 22, 23, 70; cere- 
monies, 17 

Ritualistic, 8, 16, 24, 120, 132; dif- 
ferences, 381; worship, 22, 23 

Rival sects, 120 

Rohini, 229, 279 

Root, 34, 46, 59 

Root-ajfiána, 369 

Root-cause, 187, 244 

Root-elements, 45 

Root-ignorance, 369 

Root-impressions, 43, 44, 54, 258, 281, 
287, 308, 372 

Root-instincts, 29, 30, 33, 34, 51, 469 

Rudra, 16, 475, 507 

Rules, 128 

Russel, 539 n. 

Ripa, 40 n., 49 n., 510, 511 

Кара Gosvüml, 82 

ripa-mdtra, 510 

rüpa-tan-mátra, 163, 260, 261, 499 

Rg-veda, 12 

rju-vivaraga, 106 

Rsi Narayana, 482 

Rsi-rdtra, 23 

791, 21 
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sabbe pánd, 524 
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sabbe sattd, 524 

Sac-caritra-raksd, 122 

Sacrifice, 23, 29, 55, 293, 350, 384, 
450, 519, 520, 530; of Narayana, in 

ata-patha, 12 

Sad-artha-samksepa, 128 n. 

sad-asad-anirvacaniyá, 165 

sad-asad-dtmaka, 497 

sad-asadriipa, 456 

sad-asad-vilaksana, 177 

sad-asad-vyatirekah, 239 n. 

Sadá-cárabodha, 133 

Sadda-nlti, 513 

Sad-vidyd-vijaya, 126, 361, 
366 n., 370 n., 372 n. 

sad-darsana-samuccaya, $16 n., 533 

Sages, 13, 21, 25, 45, 220, 474, 483 

Sahasra-giti, 102 n., 104, 109 n., 134 

Sahasra-giti-bhasya, 113 n. 

Sahasra-giti-vyakhyd, 110 

Sahasra-kirant, 123 

sahetuka, 85 

sahopalambha, 146 А 

Saint, 13, 40, 71, 189 

Sainthood, 414, 441 

Saintliness, 448 

sajatlya-gunavattvam, 257 

sakala, 30, 31 

sal-laksana, 10 

sallápa, 513 

sallàpa-kathá, 513 

Salvation, 24, 32, 44, 55, 56, 78, 89, 
129, 292, 307, 421, 432, 444, 463, 
473 

Samara-pungavdcarya, 127 n. 

samavüya, 219, 222, 256, 301, 455, 
456; relation, 256 

samaváva-samaváyi-bhinnam, 388 

samavayt, 456 

samādhi, 22, 29, 33, бо, 61 

samana, 59, 60 

samána-dharma, 211, 212, 213 

samáràdhana, 10 

Samdsa-vdda, 133 

sambandha-jfíánituam, 87 n. 

sambhava, 426, 428 

Sameness, 142; of quality, 161 

sampradáya, 400 

Sampradáya-parisuddhi, 123 

samuccaya, 8 

samghdta, 252, 262 

Samgtta-málà, 128 п. 

Samgraha, 119 

Samhitds, 21, 24, 39 

samkalpa, 34, 36, 45, 191, 504 

samkalpa-süryodaya, 120, 121, 122 

samkalpamayl mūrti, 42 
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Samkarsana, 13, 21, 22, 34, 37, 39, 52, 
56, 57, 157, 158, 443 n., 475 

Samksepa-sdriraka, 106, 107, 197 n. 

iamsarga, 187 

samsarga-vyápára, 185 

samsára, 43 n., 477 

Samsdra-samrdjyam, 135 n. 

samskára, 8, 63 n., 98, 209, 223, 372, 
423 

samsthána, 356 

samsaya-dvaya-samühára, 213 

Samvat 1112, 399 

Samvat 1806, 399 

samvin-ndnátva-samarthana, 133 

samvit, 168, 170, 503, 504, 510 

Samurtd-tman, 501 

samyoga, 225 

samyuktdsraya, 225 

Samyutta, $24 

Sana, 21 

Sanaka, 21, 40 n., 400, 482 

Sanandana, 21, 482 

Sanatkumára, 21, 482, 502 

Sanatsujati, 21 

Sanátana, 21 

Sandal, 221; paste, 7 

Sandhyá-vandana-bhagya, 118, 130 

San-marga-dipa, 395 n., 398 n. 

san-mátra, 200 

san-mátra-gráhl, 167 

sannydsin, 102, 137 

Sanskrit, r n., 9, 64, 107, 123, 125, 134, 
135, 137, 138; literature, 3 n.; texts, 
132 

Sanskrit Manuscripts, 401 n. 

Sanskritic, 383 n. 

Santosa, 61, 62 n. 

Sangati-mala, 119, 234, 383 7. 

Sangati-sdra, 133 

sanketa, 544 

sankucita-svarüpam, 172 

saficita, 443 

sankocavikásárham, 172 

Sa-paksa, 230, 231 

saprakásatva, 358 

Sapta-gatha, 138 

Saptati-ratna-mdlikd, 133 

Sarasvatl, 52, 57, 59, 399 

sarga, 502 

sarga-pratisarga, 496 

Saroyogin, 63 

sarvabhrt, 61 

Sarva-daríana-samgraha, 120, 
515, 516, 532, 533, 5347. 

Sarva-daríana-firomami, 118, 132 

sarva-dharma-vahiskria, 20 

sarva-ga, 61 
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Sarvajfiatma muni, 106, 107, 197 

sarva-svabháva-viraha, 271 

sarva-vittva, 231 

sarvd-ntara, 483 

Sarvártha-siddhi, 122, 128 п., 209, 
251 n., 252 n., 255 n., 256 n., 257 na 
264 n., 265 n., 266 n., 267 n., 268 n., 
269 n., 270 n., 272 n., 274 n., 276 n., 
277 n., 278 n., 279 n., 281 n., 282 n., 
283 n., 286 n., 288 n., 289 n., 290 n., 
291 n., 292 n., 293 N., 294 n., 295 n., 


296 n., 3027. 346, 352, 353%, 
354 п., 355 п. 

sat, 154, 444, 457 

satatam kurvato jagat, 36 

Satisfaction, 92 

sat-kdrya-vada, 43, 200, 265, 267; 


other views contrasted with those of 
Rāmānuja, 200 

igt-harya-vàdin, 255 

Sat-khydtt, 128, 183, 184, 410 

зана, 243 

sattdkhya, 29 

sattakhya-jndna, 29 

sattha, 513, 514 

sattva, 25, 30, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
57, 128, 129, 156, 163, 259, 446, 
447, 470, 471, 473, 475, 479, 480, 
481, 482, 488, 491, 504, 505, 507; 
part, 473; quality, 454; body, 472, 
481 

sattva-guna, 45, 448 

Sattvamaya, 448, 451 

sattva-stuff, 472 

sattvo-pàdhi, 481 

sattvd, 358, 513 

Satya, 27, 29, 61, 351 

satyam, 503 

satyam jñänam 
165 

Saugandhakulya, 07 

Saumya Jümütr muni, 24, 110, 111, 
115, 120, 131"., 132, 134, 135, 137, 
138, 374, 380, 381; his conception of 
Laksmi, 375; his conception of 
prapatti, bhakti and prema, 377; his 
doctrine of prapatti, 376 et seq. 

Saura-kánda, 22 

Sauri-rája-caranára-vinda-saranágati- 
зата, 132 

sausádríya, 297, 355 

sa-vigraha, 31 

savikalpa, 217, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 
311, $44; knowledge, 219 

sa-vikalpa-pratyakga, 166 

Saviour, 86 n. 

sddhana, 62 
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sddhand, 487 

sddhya, 62, 228, 230, 231, 427, 535, 
536, 537, 538 

sádríya, 355, 427; Vadihamsa’s con- 
ception of it as samsthdna, 356; 
Venkata’s conception of it, 355 

sáksdd-avatára, 38, 39 

sdksdtkara, 62, 485 

saksatkari-pramd, 216 

sdkgat-sakti, 41, 42 n., 57 

sdhsüttva, 217 

sdkst-consciousness, 
363, 367 

saksin, 325, 326 

sakst, 144, 173, 483 

sdlokya, 443 n. 

sdlokya-mukit, so 

sámagri, 204, 220 

süámánya-gocaram, 534 

sadmipya, 443 п. 

sdmpra ddytka. 181 п. 

Samkhya, 18, 23, 30, 43, 52, 62, 144, 
148, 156, 200, 256, 258, 259, 261, 
265, 266, 296, 440, 445. 449, 459, 
461, 462, 464, 471, 472, 473, 476, 
479, 480, 481, 482, 485, 496, 498, 
512, 521, $27; categories, 25; doc- 
trine, 479, 480; inference, 256; in 
relation to Vedanta according to 
Vijfiana Bhikgu, 471 et seg.; mode, 
157; philosophy, 501 п.; theory, 
265; theory of sat-kdrya-vdda, re- 
futation by Venkata, 365 et seg.; 
view, 281 n. 

Saámkhya-küriká, 448, sor n. 

Sámkhya-Patafijala, 45 

Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhasya, 482 

Sámkhya-sára, 482 

Sámkhya-sütra, 448, 473 

Samkhya-voga, 466, 539; Vijfiana 
Bhiksu’s criticism of, 479 et seg. 

Samkhyist, 46, 147, 163, 256, 257, 259, 
261, 265, 266, 343, 386, 462, 476, 
527 

Sdra-darpana, 115, 384, 389 n., 392 

Sdra-dipa, 124 

Sdra-niskarsa-fippant, 127 

Sára-samgraha, 124, 135 n. 

Sára-sára, 124 

Sdrattha-pakdsint, 514, 515 n. 

Sárd-rtha-catustaya, 352 

Sdrd-rtha-samgraha, 110 n. 

sdrüpya, 442 n. 

sáttvika, зт, 163, 498 

sdttuika ahamkdra, 259, 504 

Sdttvika purdnas, 20 

sdtvata, 12, 1§, 17, 19, 22 


325, 326, 337, 
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Satvata-samhitd, 12 n., 21, 40 n., 42 n., 
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sátvata-f£dsana, 62 

Sätvika-śästra, 21 

Savatthi, 522 

sáyujya, 161, 443 n. 

sáyujya-mukti, 474 

Scepticism, 244, 520 

Sceptics, 520 

Scholars, 86, 104 

Scholarship, 94 

Scholastic, 133, 373; criticism, 364 

School, 111; of logic, 112 

Schrader, 37, 38, 40n., 41, 42n.,, 
50 

Science, 34, 512, 514, 516, 518 

Scientific, 181 

Scope, 328, 422 

Scriptural, 33, 180, 223; criticism, 
388; duties, 61, 89, 9o, 91, 92, 100, 
293, 307; injunctions, 303; interpre- 
tation, 326; knowledge, 307, 326; 
testimony, 136, 211, 214, 296, 306, 
326, 327, 352, 406, 426, 468; texts, 5, 
15, 16, 17, 181, 192, 199, 208, 280, 
302, 329, 338, 340, 383, 385, 387, 
388, 392, 396, 397, 407, 426, 429, 
431. 438, 448, 458, 465, 468, 486, 
490, 508, 517; View, 549 

Scriptures, 4, 7, 8, 9, 25, 50, 52, 54, 
146, 166, 168, 174, 189, 203, 216, 
256, 259, 281, 289, 294, 296, 302, 
303, 306, 319, 326, 340, 350, 361, 
371, 380 n., 406, 407, 428, 437, 442, 
452, 465, 472, 494, 539 

Sea, 6, 487 

Secondary, 38, 41; sense, 306 

Sectarian, 305; authors, 18; difference, 
381; quarrels, 120 

Section, 305 

Sect of Brahmins, 2 

Sects, $12 n. 

Seed, 184, 330, 429, 509 

Self, 12, 26, 129, 140, 143, 146, 148, 
149, 150, 151, 172, 208, 287, 288, 
289, 290, 292, 306, 308, 315, 323, 
324, 327, 330, 345, 346, 361, 365, 
369, 408, 409, 411, 412, 426, 428, 
439, 441, 442, 443, 444, 445. 453, 
459, 463, 464, 469, 470, 483, 485, 
486, 487, 494, 495, 509, 523 n., 528, 
529, 547. 548, 549; how its know- 
ledge rises according to Ršámanuja, 
159; in relation to God according to 
Ràmünuja, 159 et seq.; Nimbarka’s 
conception of, 411 et seq.; Venkata’s 
view of self in relation to God, 161 
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et ѕед.; according to Yamuna, its 
nature, 140 е? seq.; and the problem 
of consciousness, 149 ef seq.; refuta- 
tion of Kumárila's view, 148; refuta- 
tion of the Samkhya view, 147 

Self-abnegation, 55, 60, 62, 414 

Self-apperception, 93 

Self-conscious, 27, 
159 

Self-consciousness, 9, 140, 146, 151, 
154, 155, 173, 216, 274, 315, 324, 
369, 466, 546, 547 

Self-contradiction, 9o, 239, 269 

Self-contradictory, 193, 202, 230, 231, 
239, 256, 266, 272, 334, 342, 398, 
469, 486, 512 

Self-control, 22, 33, 160 

Self-criticism, 32 

Self-dependent, 36 

Self-destruction, 324 

Self-discriminative, 382 

Self-dynamism, 433 

Self-ejected idea, 244 

Self-evident, 315 

Self-existent, 297 

Self-fulfilment, 382 

Self-identification, 475 

Self-identity, 269 

Self-illuminating, 35, 358 

Self-illumination, 176, 358 

Self-introspection, 141 

Self-invalidity, 249 

Self-knowledge, 290, 383, 384, 466, 
467, 468, 487 

Self-love, 443, 470 

Self-luminosity, 317, 325, 345, 358, 
359, 367, 407, 438, 468; its treat- 
ment by  Vijiána Bhiksu, 468 
et seq. 

Self-luminous, 61, 171, 176, 178, 243, 
290, 310, 315, 316, 319, 325, 340, 
347, 360, 361, 370, 407, 408, 438, 
439, 466, 468 

Self-luminousness, 439 

Self-manifestation, 214, 248 

Self-manifesting, 142, 149, 150 

Self-mastery, 520 

Self-offering, 60, 62 

Self-perceiving, 413 

Self-realized, 24 

Self-realization, 28, 29, 302, 382, 383, 
487 

Self-revealed, 315 

Self-revealing, 160, 166, 168, 171, 230, 
240, 249, 306, 315, 358 

Self-revelation, 170, 306, 318 

Self-shining, 332 


412; entities, 
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Self-sufficiency, 35 

Self-surrender, 86, 87, 89, 112, 120, 
136, 379 

Self-surrendering, 78; association, 91 

Self-valid, 9, 247, 250, 348, 357 

Self-validity, 240, 249, 250 n., 251, 
289, 347, 348, 356, 357, 428; of cog- 
nition, 240; of knowledge, Bhatta 
and Prabhakara view, 249 

Selves, 44, 345, 346, 411, 451, 465, 
476, 477; as inseparable from God, 
298-300 

Semi-conscious, 83 

Senai Nathan, 67 n. 

Sen4anatha, 117 

Senda, 66 

Seniors, 185 n., 186 n. 

Sensations, 253, 386 

Sense, 7, 8, 9, 27, 30, 32, 33, 43, 47, 
48, 49, 8o, 181, 182, 189, 196, 280, 
281 n., 289, зоо, 300, 311, 317, 325, 
414, 427, 435, 462, 466, 502, 505, 
540, 543, 545, 547 

Sense-appearances, 290 

Sense-character, 254, 284, 285 

Sense-cognitions, 289, 547 

Sense-consciousness, 450 

Sense-contact, 189, 203, 204, 206, 270, 
280, 311 

Sense-data, 251, 291, 544 

Sense-faculty, 280, 463 

Sense-function, 281, 539 

Sense-gratifications, 531 

Sense-impressions, 223 

Sense-inclinations, 22 

Sense-knowledge, 206, 217, 544 

Sense-objects, 32, 152, 411, 449, 546, 
550 

Sense-organ, 8, 9, 13, 28, 172, 179, 
184, 185 n., 189, 204, 205, 206, 222, 
223, 270, 280, 290, 295, 347, 411, 
533, 534, 549, 543, 544, 546 

Sense-perception, 31, 151, 217, 223, 
503 

Sense-pleasures, 550 

Sense-qualities, 251, 252, 253 

Sense of possession, 71 

Sensible, 288, 290; qualities, 27, 31 

Sensory, 467 

Sensual joys, 550 

Sensuous, 325 

Sentient, 54 

Separate ajfidnas, 369 

Separate wholes, 263, 264 

Separateness, 264 

Seperation, 71, 72, 327 

Sequence, 184, 273 
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Series, 310, 353, 540, 543, 544, 545, 
546, 547 

Servants, 85, 84, 87; of God, 89 

Service, 54, 88 

Servitude, 136, 161, 377; of God, 
89 

Sesvara-mimdmsd, 18 n, 124 

Sevadeva, 402 

Sex-emotions, 549 

Sex-indulgence, 549 

Shapes, 5 

Shining, 336; character, 232, 243, 244; 
entity, 242 

Shop, 181 

siddha-prema, 378 

siddha-vastu-virodht, 354 n. 

Siddhanta-cintamani, 115, 
389 n., 390 n., 391 n., 392 

Siddhdnta-jahnavt, 404 

Siddhünta-nirnaya, 122 

Stddhdanta-ratna, 403 

Siddhánta-ratnávall, 12, 18, 132 

Stddhünta-samgraha, 130, 203 n. 

Siddhdanta-setukd, 404 

Siddhànta-siddháfijana, 133 

Siddhanta-giromani, 3 

Siddhanta-sravana, 61 

Siddhànta-vaijayantt, 18 

Siddhi-traya, 98, 105, 108, 109, 128n., 
154, 155, 229 ft. 

Siddhy-upáya-sudaríana, 127 

Significance, 53, 293, 297 

Silver, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 188, 241, 242, 244, 
245, 310, 336, 337, 346, 408; ele- 
ments, 241; image, 245 

Similar, 298 

Similarity, 142, 179, 182, 183, 234, 
297, 298, 351, 355, 423, 426, 427, 428 

Simplicity, 180, 186 n. 

Simultaneity, 142, 254 

Simultaneous, 276; perception, 281 

simha, бо 

Sin, 34, 295, 303, 388, 441, 446, 505, 
524, 526, 528, 550 

Sincerity, 158 

Sinful, 294, 304, 549 

Sinner, 99 

Sirup-pullur-udaya-Pillai, 97 я. 

Situation, 332, 434, 455 

Six qualities, 37 

Sttá-upanisad, 41, 42 n., 57 

skanda, 402 

Skanda-purdna, 19 n., 507 n. 

Skill, 194 

Sky, 128, 447 

Sleep, 169, 240, 257 


116, 388, 
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smarand, 505 

smaranam, 178 n. 

Smell, 251 

Smell-potential, 163, 510 

Smoke, 211, 226 n., 534, 536, 538 

smrti, 14, 15, 16, 20, 57, 125, 471, 503, 
504, 510, 517, 549; literature, 19 

Sneha-pürti, 395 n. 

Socíal, 472, 549 

Sophistry, 514, 515, 516, 517 

Sophists, 518 

Sorrow, 52, 441, 443 n., 444, 445, 463, 
464, 470, 486, 491, 506, 508 

Sorrowful, 46 

Sottanambi, 109 7. 

Souls, 6, 7, 10, 35, 57, 59, бо, 61, 62, 
80, 83, 125, 139, 140, 147, 151, 154, 
155, 157, 177 n., 189, 194, 200, 286, 
291, 295, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 
381, 385, 393, 395, 412, 413, 422, 
430, 431, 434, 435, 441, 443, 444, 
451, 453, 457, 458, 483, 485, 489, 
503, 517, 519, 525, 526, 527, 530, 
531, 539, 543, 546, 547, 549, 550 

Sound, 5, 33, 48, 58, 167 

Sound-potential, 504, 510 

Source, 292, 295, 303, 348, 494, 521, 
530; of knowledge, 185 n., 465 

South, 18 

South India, 19, 8o, 138, 523 

South Indian, 81 л. 

Southern India, 63 

Space, 6, 27, 34, 48, 82, 163, 195, 199, 
228, 252, 264, 273, 277, 282, 301, 
521; relations, 284 

Spaceless, 72 

Sparks, 6 

sparía, 49 %., 261, 510, 511 

sparsa-tan-mátra, 163, 260, 261, 499, 


510 
Spatial, 313, 324, 343, 353; character, 
353; contiguity, 316; difference, 


245; qualification, 238; quality, 245; 
units, 264 

Spatial-temporal, 489 

Spatio-temporal, 226 

Special, 43, 208; powers, 38; quality, 
393 

Species, 173 

Specific cause, 279 

Specific characters, 46 n. 

Specific effect, 279 

Specific modes, 364 

Specific nature, 356 

Specific qualities, 263 

Spectator, 82 

Speculations, 496 
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Speech, 3, 4, 34, 48, 53, 168 

sphofa, 107 n., 108 n. 

Spider, 59, 406 

Spirit, 32, 55, 298, 299, 302, 350, 406, 
460, 472, 492; part, 307, 302; of 
service, 70 

Spiritual, то, 28, 35, 41, 44, 47, 48, бо, 
373, 385, 386; emancipation, 378; 
energy, 51; entities, 36; fact, 377; 
form, 37, 38; love, 81; nature, 406; 
transformation, 10; zeal, 72 

Spirituality, 472 

Spontaneity, 56, 85, 442 

Spontaneous, 27, 34, 35, 36, 85, 214, 
215, 292, 452; agency, 37; grace, 88; 
production, 277 

Sportive, 444 

Systi-khanda, 532 

Statts, 532 

Stage, 44, 46 n., 47, 48, 50, 56, 58, бо, 
79, 292, 311, 422, 458, 486, 491, 503, 
541, 544; of life, 11, 416; of love, 
82 


Stars, 515 n. 

State, 35, 41, 50, 52, 56, 290, 295, 339, 
344, 414, 438, 439, 441, 443, 444, 
445, 446, 457, 458, 469, 471, 476, 
486, 488, 494, 495, 503, 545, 546 

Static, 29, 446, 492; entities, 36 

Statical, 46 

Status, 437 

Stick, 1 n., 2, 342, 549 

Stone, 41 

Stotra-ratnam, 98, 99, 101 

Stotra-ratndkara, 123 

Stotra-trayl, 403 

Strength, 35, 404 

Structural Brahman, 434 

Structural cause, 47 

Structure, 500 

Study of the Vedas, 29 

Sub-commentary, 137, 138 

Sub-conscious image, 237; impres- 
sions, 228, 268 

Sub-consciousness, 8, 222, 227, 258, 
270, 281, 437 

Subhágita-nivi, 121 

Subject, 178, 193, 194, 204, 280, 283, 
297 n., 368 

Subjective, 268, 
490 

Subjectivity, 325 

Submission, 54 

Subodhint, 116, 132 

Subserviency, 299 

Subsidiary, 27, 39, 58, 90 

Subsistence, 256 


170, 179, 238, 
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Substance, 10, 34, 35, 8o, 129, 147, 
183, 193, 195, 199, 208, 209, 211, 
212, 222, 224, 245, 251, 252, 253. 
254, 256, 258, 288, 299, 303, 334, 
343, 344, 361, 425, 430, 431, 455, 
463, 464, 493, 500 

Substantiality, 431 

Substantive, 385 

Substitution, 210 

Substratum, 142, 188, 238, 408, 456, 
475, 484 

Subtle, 35, 42, 45, 58, 61, 298, 415, 
445, 475, 504; aspects, 194; body, 
24; cause, 476; constituents, 299; 
essence, 80; form, 29, 301; matter, 
414; State, 396, 397 

Succession, 142, 207, 310, 353 

Sudarsana, 34, 35, 41, 51, 53, 57, 126, 
130, 132, 401, 448 n. 

Sudargana Bhatta, rrr 

Sudarsanaguru, 126, 130 

Sudarsana-samhita, 23 

Sudarsana-sura-druma, 133 

Sudarsana Siri, 109 ., 113, 114, 115, 
118, 120, 130, 135, 1767., 177 n., 
181 n., 182, 186 n.; his refutation of 
ajfiana, 177 n.; his works, 130 

Sudarsana sakti, so 

Sudarsanacarya, 118, 126, 298; his 
view of relation of souls to God, 297 

Suffering, 52, 291, 292, 303, 304, 412, 
464, 521, 524 

Suffix, 166, 233 

Suggestion, 343, 344 

sukha, 463, 464, 485 

Sumangala-vilásini, 513 n., 520, 521 n., 
522 n., 524 n. 

Sumerian, 531; civilization, 529 

summum bonum, 136, 379, 420 

Sun, 6, 42, 59, 153, 228, 295, 349, 447 

Sundara Bhatta, 404 

Sundarade$ika, 112 

Sundararája-desika, 117, 130 

Super-consciousness, 450, 490 

Superintendence, 31, 152, 189 

Superintendent, 56, 58, 104 

Superintending, 38 

Superior, 53, 54; devotees, 380 

Superiority, 53 

Supplementary, 123 

Support, 34, 56, 300, 330, 333, 334, 
338, 350, 422, 477 

Supposition, 322, 330, 332, 406, 408, 
410, 423, 439 

Supra-sensible, 550 

Supreme, 28, 33, 42, 49, 54, 55, 475; 
bliss, 136; cause, ror; energy, 45; 
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excellence, 136; intoxication, 83; 
person, 189, 190, 191; power, 36, 
52; resignation, 86 

sura, 540 

susadrsa-samsthadna, 355 

susadrsatvam, 224 

Sustained, 455 

Sustainer, 455 

susiksita cárvüka, 516, 540, 547 

susumnd, 59, 415 

susumna пай, 58 

Susupts, 144, 178 

Suta, 482 

Sutakhya, 138 

sükgma, 61, 281 

stiksma-kdla-gund-vasthd, 42 

Stita-samhitd, 19 

sūtra, 1, 108 nt., 109, 116, 125, 140, 
195, 196, 472, 480, 516, 518, 523 n., 
532, 539; of Jaimini, 124 

Sütra-krtànga, 524, 527, 528 

Sütra-krtánga-sütra, 521,523,524, 525, 
526, 527; heretics referred to, in, 
526 

svabháva, 46 

Svabhü, 402 

Sva-dharma-dhva-bodha, 400 n., 401 

svajanyatvam, 372 

svalaksana, 255, 271 

sva-lilayd, $11 

sva-mürtàv api svayam eva hetuh, 240 

sva-prakdsa, 230 

svaprakasatva, 468 

svarüpa, 217 ^., 347 

svarüpa-dhi, 217 

svarüpa-sádrsya, 224 

Svarüpácürya, 401 

svarüpávesa, 38 

svastika, 30, бо 

svatah-bramána, 9; upheld by the 
Ћатапија school, 247 et seq. 

svatah-pramanya, 240, 347, 348, 356, 
428 

svatah-pramanya-vada, 346; Meghan- 
adari’s view, 346 

svatastva, 428 

sva-vilása, 40 n. 

svavilása-avatára, 40 n. 

svayambhü, 504 

Svayambhuva, 21 

svayam-prakdsa, 167 

$vayam-rüpa, 40 n. 

svayam-siddha, 214 n. 

svdbhávika, 434 

sudbhavika bhedá-bheda-vàda, 406 

svüdhyáya, 62 n. 

sudlaksanya, 255 
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svāmi-krpå, 85 

sudmt, 86 

sudmsa, 40 n. 

svudmsa-avatdra, 40 n. 

sudrastka-bddhd-drster ananyathà-sid- 
dhesca, 251 

svárthà-numána, 427 

svátantrya, 506 

svátantrya-müla icchátmá, 45 

Sweetness, 226 

Swoon, 169, 240 

syddvdda-ratnakara, $36 n., 537 n. 

Syllogism, 321 

Symbol, 53, 326 

Sympathy, 73, 120 

Synonymous, 277 

Synthesis, 187 

Synthetic, 31, 47, 185, sor; associa- 
tion, 187 

System, 32, 192, 297, 304, 347, 422, 
451, 471, 482, 495, 516 n., 524 n., 
527; of philosophy, 533 

Systematic doctrine, 68 

Sabara, 124 

Sabara Bhasya, 349 

Sabara Svamin, 107 

śabda, 31, 49 n., 129, 233, 260 n., 426, 
510, 511 

Sabda-brahman, 58 

fabda-mátra, 510 

Sabda-pramana, 233 

Sabda-tan-mátra, 48, 163,259, 260, 261, 
499, 504 

Saila-rangesa, 94 
aila-rangesa-guru, 98 n. 

Saila Srinivasa, 384, 385, 386, 388; his 
conception of causality, 385 ef seq.; 
his criticism of Uma-Maheégvara, 
396 et seq.; his refutation of San- 
karite attacks on Rāmānuja doc- 
trine, 385 et seq.; his refutation of 
the objections to Rāmānuja’s doc- 
trine by various opponents, 392 et 
seq. 

Saiva, 3 n., 18, 19, 105, 113, 155, 304, 
525; hymns, 84; king, 104 

Saivism, 18, 64, 81 n., 102 n., 399; its 
love of God distinguished from 
Arvars, 84; Manikka-vachakar’s love 
of God, 84; of South India, 84 

Sakti, 35, 36, 37, 38, 41, 43, 44, 45. 51, 
52, 83, 56, 57, 155, 156, 197, 354, 
507, 508, 509 

Saktyatman, 40 n. 

fakty-ávefa, 38 

S&likanátha, 185 n. 

fauca, 61, 62 n. 
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Sankara, 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 65, 105, 107, 168, 
III, 112, 124, 125, 130, 165, 166, 
173, 174, 195, 196, 198, 200, 204, 
304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 309, 317, 
320, 322, 350, 381, 395, 417, 456, 
471, 472, 476, 480, 484, 486, 487, 
494, 496, 548; a crypto-Buddhist, 1; 
his avidyd refuted, 175 et seg.; his 
controversy with Rámàánuja on the 
nature of reality, 165 et seq.; his in- 
terpretation of causality, 3; his 
theory of illusion refuted, 179; 
literature, 405; philosophy 198, 
316; school, 123, 142, 304,. 312; 
System, 422; Theory, 422; view, 
396 

Sankara-bhágya, 198 n., 548 m. 

Sankara Vedanta, 228, 403, 456 

Sankara-vijaya, 2 

Sankarism, 143 

Sankarite epistemology, 9 

Sankarite view, 293, 387, 424 

Sankarites, 102, 113, 143, 144, 145, 
153. 154, 155, 169, 173, 177, 178, 
179, 188, 201, 204, 210, 223, 238, 
239, 311, 313, 315, 318, 319, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 
329, 330. 334, 336, 337, 349, 341, 
343, 345, 345, 347, 350, 361, 363, 
364, 365, 366, 367, 374, 385, 388, 
394, 398, 409, 417, 418, 419, 420, 
421, 428, 430, 434, 435, 456, 470, 
478, 486 

Sankhint, 59 

Saraná-gati, 55 

Sarand-gati-gadya, 379, 380 n. 

Saraná-gati-gadyam, 86 n. 

Затта, 297, 298, 300, 389; its defini- 
tion, 297 et seq. 

Sartra-bhavadhikarana-vicdra, 131 

Santadasa Vavaji, 402 

Sartraka-mimamsda-urtti, 117 

Sdrtraka-nydya-kalapa, 117, 132 
driraka-sastrartha-dipikd, 117, 127 

Sdrtraka-sastra-samgati-sdra, 117 

Sartra~vada, 133, 297 n., 298 п., 299 n., 
300 n. 

$а та, 21, 25, 56, 102, 161, 413, 503, 
514, 530 

Sástraikya-váda, 133 

Sastra-sampradaya-pravartaka, 7 n. 

Süstrárambha-samarthana, 133 

Sastrt, Mr D., S3I n. 

Sastri, M. M. S. Kuppasvami, тоб n. 

Sata-dügant, 117, 122, 123, 126, 130, 
131, 305, 319 7., 396 

Sata-dusant-vydkhyd, 131 
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Sata - dügant - vyakhyd - sahasra - kirant, 
127 
fataka, 70 
Satakoti-dügana-parihàra, 1 33 
Satakoti-khandana, 133 
Sata-patha Втаһтапа, 12 
Sathakopa, 63, 65, 67 n., 69, 70, 71, 
78, 94, 102 n., 108, 116, 138 
athakopa muni, 130 
Sathakopa Yati, 112, 123, 130 
Sathakopacarya, 114, 139 
atha-marsana, 94 n., 129, 132 
Sathari Suri, 130 
avara, 107, 108 я. 
sakha-candra-darsana, 340 
Saktas, 19 
Samba-purana, 19 
fanta, 499 
Santatman, 40 n. 
Anti, 37, 505, 523 
Santi-parvan, 12, 260 n., 479 
Sandilya, 3, 17, 21, 25 
Sandilyabhaskara, 3n. 
Sandilya-smrti, 20 
Sarada-matha, то2 
Sdtdtapa, 20 
Sesa-Sesitd, 53 
fesa-vrtti-paratva, 87 п. 
безагуй, 297 
fegi, 160 
Silpartha-sdra, 122 
triya-tiru-madal, 69, 134 n. 
Siva, 12, 16, 37, 38, 39, 40 ., 52, 84, 
132, 232, 304, 475, 482, 483 
Siva-rdtra, 23 
Srlanka, 521, 523, 525, 526, 527 
Sloka-várttika, 206 n. 
Sottha-pürna, 97 
Sraddhd, 57, 382, 509, 550 
ramana, 527 
fravana, 405, 442 
ravana Bhatta, 402 
$radddhas, 530, 550 
Srantabhaskara, 3 л. 
Srimadhura, 98 
Sriyah-pati-ppadi, 135 n. 
rl, 37, 41, 57, 89, 99; its meaning, 89 
ri-bhágya, 103, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
117, 118, 120, 123, 125, 126, 128 n., 
131, 132, 137, 175 ., 195 n., 200 n., 
383 
Sri-bhásya-bhüvankura, 133 
Sri-bhdsyopanyasa, 117 
Sri-bhdsyd-ratha, 138 
Sri-bhdsya-sdra, 117 
Srt - bhásya - sárártha - samgraha, 
117, 129 


116, 
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Sri-bhásya-siddhánta-sára, 117 
Sri-bhasya-varttika, 117 
Sri-bhasya-viurti, 114 
Srt-bhásya-vyükhyà, 117 
Sribittiputtür, 69 
Sri Brahma, 400 
Sridhara, 39, 529 n. 
Sriharsa, 111, 201, 549 
Srikrsna, 96, 430, 474 
rikrsna-desika, 112 
Sri-krsnastava, 403 
Srimad-bhagavad-gità, 113 
Sri-natha, 96 
rinivása, 109, 115, 116, 118, 127, 129, 
130, 236 n., 297, 386, 387, 392, 393, 
399, 401, 402, 403, 406 n.; pupil of 
Mahacarya, his works, 127, 128 
Srinivasadasa, 123, 127, 129; his 
, works, 127 
Srinivása-diksita, 115, 130, 396 
Srinivasa Raghavadasa, 129 
Srinivasa Suri, 121 
Srinivasa Tatacarya, 116, 384 
Srinivasa-tayarya, 396 
rinivása-yati, 138 
Srinivàsácárya, 114, 117, 123 
ri-parica-rátra-rah;á, 122 
Sripati, 40 n. 
Srirangam, 69, 97, 98, 101, 102, 103, 
IO4, 110, 113, I20, 121, 135, 137 
Sri-ranga-natha, 94 Nn., I2I n. 
Sriranganütha-güyaka, 109 
Sriranganüyaki, 110 
Sri Rangasüri, 381 
Srirangácürya, 111, 117 
Sriráma, 39 n. 
Sri Rama Pillai, 109 n., 111 
Sri Ràmünuja Pillan, 110 
Srt-rámánuja-yogi-páda, 395 n. 
7i Ramanujacarya, 104 п. 
Sriéailaddsa, 130 
Srigaila lineage, 109, 115, 122, 131 
Srigailanatha, 170, ІІІ 
Srigailapirna, 98, 102 n., 109 
Srigaila Raghavarya, 130 
rigaila Srinivasa, 18, 111, 115, 127, 
133, 388, 389 n., 392 
Srigaila Tatayarya, 18, 130, 131 
Srigaila Yogendra, 129 
Srigailega, 137 
Srisudargana Press, 305 
Srt-tattva-darpana, 133 
Srivacana - bhüsana - vyakhyd, 135, 
375 п., 376 n., 377 п., 378 n., 379 n. 
Srivacana-bhisana, 9o n., 135, 137, 
138, 374, 375 n., 380 n. 
Srtvaisnava, 18, 19, 24, 95, 99, 102, 
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Srivaignava (cont.) 
107, 108, 112, 120, 125, 135. 138, 
304, 305, 379; many works written 
in defence against the Saivas, 18; 
philosophy, 22; school, 134; system, 
136; their quarrel with the Saivas, 18 
Sri-vaisnavism, 89, 102 n., 105, 127 
Srivallabhadeva, 65 
rivatsa, 57 
rivatsa-siddhànta-sára, 113, 116 
rivatsanka, 139 
rivatsánka Міќга, 102, 105, 108, 109, 
129 
Srivatsánka Srinivasa, 116 
Srivatsanka Srinivasacarya, 117 
Srivanacala Yogindra, 138 
rivásaguru, 112 
rivenkataguru, 112 
rivenkatacarya, 112 
Srivenkate£a, 112 
Srtvisnucitta, 114 
Sruta-bhava-prakasikd, 127 
ruta-pradipikd, 130 
Sruta-prakdsikd, 109 n.. 111, 113, 114, 
115, 120, 126, 127, 128 n., 130, 131, 
136, 137, 157, 176 n., 177 n., 179 m., 
186, 181 z., 186 n., 188, 298 
Sruta-prakasikacarya, 135 
Sruta-prakatika of Sudaréana Sari, 
392 
Sruta-prakasikd-sdra-samgraha, 114 
Sruti, 352 n., 371; texts, 390 
Sruti-dipika, 115 
Sruti-siddhanta-maiijarl, 403 n. 
Sruti-siddhánta-samgraha, 240, 441R., 
442 n., 443 ft. 
Sruty-anta-sura-druma, 403, 404 
fuddha-brahma, 197 
fuddha-sarga, 27 
uddhasattva Lakgmanàcárya, 115 
Suddhasattvalaksanarya, I3I m. 
uddhasattva Yogindra, 115 
uddhasattvücárya, 131 s. 
fuddhetarà-srsti, 42- 
Suddhi, 464 
fuddhy-asuddhimaya, 44 
Sukra, 482, 503, 531 n. 
ukrantti, 515 
Sukra-niti-sára, 515 n. 
Suktyam£ía, 183 
Sadra, 20, 64, 68, 98, 104 
fünyatvarüpin, 36 
Sanya-vdda, 177, 206 n. 
Sinya-vddl, 201 
Sveta-dvipa, 13, 19, 443 7. 
Svetasvatara, 379, 472, 473, 512 
Svetáfvatara Upanizad, 447 n. 
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Svetdsvataropanisat-prakdsika ‚ 127 
Syama Bhatta, 402 

Syàmadeva, 402 

Syamácarya, 401 

sad-arga-yoga, 24 

sad-guna, 37 


Tactile, 253, 254; organ, 459; sensa- 
tion, 253 

tad-àáyatta-sthiti-bürviká, 406 

tad-bhává-patti, 420 

tadvikáratva, 266 

tad-vyápyatva, 431 

tatjasa, 25, 48, 498, 510 

Tatttirtya-prakasikd, 402 

Taittiriya Upanisad, 402 

Taittirlyo-pantsat, 131, 379 

Taittirtyo-panisat-bhàsya, 138 

Taittirtyo-panisat-prakdsikd, 127 

Taivattuk-k-arasu-Nambi, 97 n. 

tajjanyatva, 266 

tamas, 25, 43, 45, 40, 47, 48, 129, 163, 
259, 447, 466, 469, 471, 473, 474, 
475, 480, 482, 491, 500, 501, 513, 
504, 505, 507 

tamasa mahat, 498 

Tamil, 63 n., 64, 66, 95, 96, 102, ros, 
107, IIO, III m., 121, 124, 125, 131, 
134, 137 

Tamil Veda, 95 

tamoguno, 448 n. 

tamomaya, 46 

Tangible, 5, 500 

Tani-pranava, 135 n. 

Tanjore, 67 

tanmdtra, 25, 43, 156, 163, 256, 259, 
260 n., 445, 499, 502, 504, 507, 510, 
511 

tantra, 107 

tantu-samavetatvat, 256 

tapah, 62 n. 

tapas, S5, 450, 503 

Tapta-mudrà-vidrávana, 396 n. 

tarka, 227, 537 

tarkavidyd, 515 

tarkt, 518 

Taste, 251 

'Taste-potential, 48, 163, 510 

Tatar-Annar, 137 

tathà-bhüta, 348 

tathátva, 357 

Tat-hratu-nyáya-vicára, 131, 133 

Tattva-bháskara, 132 

Tattva-candrikd, 396 n. 

Tattva-dipa, 89, 132 

Tattva-dipana, 128 n. 

Tattva-dipa-samgraha-karikd, 132 
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tattva-jfióna, 143 

Tattva-kaustubha, 19 n., 20 

Tattva-martanda, 115 

Tattva-matrkd, 123, 124 

Tattva-muktá-kalápa, 119, 120, 122, 
124, 131, 251, 256 R., 257 n., 303 M., 
304 n., 346 

Tattva-navanitam, 123 

Tattva-nirnaya, | 128 n., 
352 n. 

Tattva-niriipana, 261 

Tattva-padavt, 123 

Tattva-pradtpikd, 318 

Tattva-prakasikd, 402 

Tattva-prakdasika-veda-stuti-tikd, 402 

Tattva-ratnákara, 119, 128 п. 210, 
214 n., 216 n., 226, 227, 228, 229, 
232 n., 234 

Tattva-ratnávalt, 124 

Tattva-ratnávaliI-samgraha. 124 

Tattva-samgraha, 516 n., 544 n. 

Tattva-samkhyána, 23 

Tuttva-sandesa, 124 

Tattva-sdra, 114, 116, 132, 352 

Tattva-sekhara, 135, 136, 137 

Tattva-sikhd-mani, 124 

Tattva-tikd, 105 n., 114, 120, 123 

Tattva-traya, 39, 40 n., 41, 43 n., 56, 
57, 125 n., 135, 137, 138, 157, 159п., 
160 n., 260 x., 261 n.; vyüha doc- 
trine in, 39 7. 

Tattva-traya-bhdsya, 135 

Tattva-traya-culuka, 124, 125, 128m. 

Tattva-traya-culuka-samgraha, 125 

Tattva-traya-nirüpana, 128 n. 

Tattva-traya-pracanda-máruta, 128 n. 

Tattva-wiveka-fikd-vivarana, 1 

Tattvártha-sára, 96 п. 

Tattvartha-Ssloka-vartika, 546, 547 n. 

tajastha, 51, 377 

tddatmya-dhydsa, 334 

tdmasa, 31, 163, 510 

tdmasa ahamkara, 259, 260 

ійтаѕа $sástra, 22 

tdmisra, 500 

'Támraparni, 63, 95 

Tantric system, 57 

Tantric works, 58 

Tárásáropanisad, 13 

‘Tatacirya, 98, 109, 131, 132 

Tátácárya-dina-caryà, 131 

Tatarya, 129 

'Tathyürya, 115, 126 

Tatparya-candrikd, 123 

Tatparya-diptkd, 114, 116, 118, 123, 
132, 380 n. 

'Tautology, 372 
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Teacher, 62, 102, 122, 124, 182, 235, 
400, 405 

tejas, 35, 37, 40 n., 49 n., 56, 163, 181, 
260, 261; substance, 188 

Teleological, 470 

Teleology, 30, 261, 459, 472, 473 

Telugu Brahmin, 399 

Temper, 548 

Temple, 17, 18, 58, 69, 96, 104, 111, 
121 

Temple-building, 17 

Temple-gods, 18 

'Temple-keepers, 121 

Temporal, 42, 313, 314, 324, 353; 
character, 284, 285, 331, 353; con- 
ditions, 343; contiguity, 316; iden- 
tity, 252; relations, 221; succession, 
274 

Temporary, 495 

Tendency, 30, 34, 45, 51, 210, 288, 
349, 449. 550 

Tender equality, 84 

Tenets, 524 n. 

Tengalai, 120, 380, 381, 382; school, 
120; their difference with the Vada- 
galai is based on the greater or less 
emphasis on prapatti, 86-7 

Terms of reference, 419 

Test, 341 

Testimony, 192, 196, 203, 211, 247, 
289, 296, 303, 310, 326, 390, 426, 
465, 485, 547 

“ Tettarumtiral," 67 

Text, 340, 350, 398, 438, 446 

Textual criticism, 388 

Theism, 451, 472 

Theistic, 189, 196, 480; 
451 

Theological, 303; dogma, 395 

Theory, 28, 30, 179, 180, 181, 183, 
184, 187, 210, 291, 296, 308, 331, 
348, 351, 352, 413, 421, 426, 515 n., 
516, 520, 543; illusion, 237, 238, 
239, 241; of knowledge, 238 

Thesis, 315, 322, 416, 419, 420, 427, 
512 

Thief, 213 

Thing itself, 186 

Things, 34, 45 n., 48, 190, 192, 193, 


tendency, 


195 

“This,” 180, 184, 185 n. 

Thomas, Dr F. W., 531, 532 

Thought, 32, 46, 47, 53, 61, 304, 
460 

Thought-activity, 44, 50, 51, 53 

'Thought-experiences, 385 

'Thought-movement, 44 
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Threads, 197 

Tides, 228 

"Tikalakkidandán-tirunavirudaiyapirün- 
'Tàtar-annar, 137 

tilakdlaka, 56 

Time, 27, 34, 35, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47, 
51, 56, 82, 185 n., 195, 199, 228, 
252, 273, 277, 278, 279, 284, 285, 
286, 287, 309, 348, 349, 389, 447, 
448, 472, 473, 489, 504, 515 

Time-conception, 285 

Time-energy, 45 

Timeless, 72, 447, 473 

Time-moments, 274 

Time-units, 286 

Tinnevelly, 68, 137 

Tiru-chanda-vruttam, 68, 134 n. 

Tirukkovalur, 103 

Tirukkurgur, 65 

Tirukkurukaippiran Pillai, 134 

Tirukkurun-dátidakam, 69, 134 n. 

Tirukkurungudi, 103 

Tirukurugaipiran Pillai, 109 n., 110 

Tirumalacarya, 133 

Tirumat-Tiru-mori, 76 

Tiru-mantra-churukku, 94 

Tiru-mangaty, 66, 69, 77 

Tiru-mangaiy-arvar, 63, 64, 65, 66 n., 
67, 68, 79, 83, 134 n., 137 

Tiru-marisai, 63 

Tiru-magisai Piran, 63, 64, 65, 66 n., 
68, 96 n., тоб n., 134 n. 

Tiru-málai, 69, 134 n. 

Tiru-mori, 69 

Tirunarayanapperumal, 104 

Tiru-nedum-dandakam, 69, 134 т. 

Tirunirmalai, 103 

Tiru-pall'-ándu, 69 

Tiru-palliy-eruchi, 69, 134 n. 

Tirupati, 103 

Тіги-рӣп-ӣгуйг, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 
134 n. 

Tiru-pdvai, 69, 77 

Tiruppalavai-vyákhyána, 127 

Tiruppávai, 134 n. 

Tiruppullani, 103 

"T'irupputkuli, 103 

Tiruvaigundipuram, 103 

Tiruvallikeni, 103 

Tiruvanandapuram, 103 

Tiru-vantddi, 68, 134 n. 

'Tiruvanparisáram, 103 

Tiruvarangattamudanár, 137 

Tiruvattar, 103 

Tiru-vácha kam, 84 

Tiruvárüdhana-krama, 138 

Tiru-vágityam, 69, 134 


бо 


Tiruváymori-nurundádi, 138 

Tiru-vdy-mori, 66, 69, 79, 8o n., 105, 
109 7., 110, 134 #., 137 

Tiruveluktir-tirukkai, 134 n. 

Tiru-verugitt-irukkat, 69 

Tiru-vruttam, 69, 74, 134 n. 

tiryag, sor 

tiryak-srotas, 501, 502 

Todappa, 110 

Tondar-adi-podiy-agvar, 63, 64, 65, 
66 n., 68, 69, 134 n. 

Tondanir, 104 

Totality, 264 

Totdramba, 110, 119, 122 

Touch, 251 

Touch-potential, 48, 260, 504 

Toy, 167 

Tradition, 57, 63, 104 n., 496, 515 n. 

"Traditional, 64, 65 

traigunya, 46 

Trat-rdsikas, 523 

'Traits, 195, 212 

Trance, 30, 79 

Transcendent, 39, 41, 44» 47, 99, 156, 
175, 195, 197, 39%, 426, 455, 507, 
536; beauty, 83; Brahman, 10; 
nature, 413; reality, 550; self, 468; 
world, 536 

Transcendental, 24, 30, 38, 448, 453, 
468; cause, 502; form, 73 

"Transformation, 2, 6, 10, 36, 37, 47, 
156, 182, 196, 197, 199, 281, 286, 
298, 302, 332, 341, 368, 371, 385, 
386, 393, 395, 396, 397, 416, 440, 
454, 456, 487 

Transformer, 45 n. 

Transforming entities, 385 

Transition, 349 

Transitoriness, 28 

Transmigrations, 291 

Transmission, 287 

Transparent, 46 

trasarenu, 155, 163, 263 

Travancore, 66, 67 

Treaties, 86 

Treatment, 207, 297, 426 

Tricky, 513 

tridanda, 1, 549; its meaning, I m. 

Tridand! Brahmins, their views, 2 

tridandt, 2, 532 

triguna, 259, 497 

trigund-tmtkd prakrtt, 491 

Trikalika, 497 

Trikandamandana, 3 n. 

Trinity, 46, 47 

Tripartite, 29, 47 
46 


200; union, 
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Tripdd-vibhati-mahdndrdyana Upani- 
sad, 13 

Triplicane, 68 

Trivikrama, 39, 40 7. : 

trivrt-karana, 182, 183, 188, 240 

Triyaga, 440 

True, 194, 208, 316, 331, 424, 437, 
457, 471, 482, 507; adoration, 54; 
cause, 338; knowledge, 160, 178, 
339, 331, 347, 429, 450, 491, 492, 
506; wisdom, 416 

Trustworthy, 357 

Truth, 5, 8, 202, 308, 313, 326, 335, 
413, 478, 517, 529 

‘Truthfulness, 29 

Tryambaka, 130 

Trmsa-praíno-ttara, 133 

trna, 501 

trsd, 48 

tuccha, 239, 241 

Tucci, Dr G., 512 n. 

'Tuppu, 118 

tustt, 57 

Tuvalil, 78 

Tülika, 126, 114, 131 n. 

Twinkle, 378 

Tydaga-sabdartha-fippant, 130 

Types, 51; of soul, 61 

Tanka, 1 n., 108, 139 


Udak-prato]i-krsna, 110 
Udayana, 1, 2, 539 
, udádharana, 427 
udàna, 59, бо 
UdayI-kundiyayantya, 525 n. 
Uddyotakara, 212 n. 
Ujjvala, 52 
Ujjvala-nila-mani, 82 
Ukkalammal, 105 
Ukkal Arvan, 105 
Ultimate, 42, 52, 509; antecedent, 397; 
attainment, 38; consciousness, 420, 
457; destiny, 383; emancipation, 38; 
end, 136, 416; goal, 100, 136; ideal, 
414; object, 464; principle, 451; 
state, 445; truth, 196, 327, 426, 
468; union, 429 
Ultimate reality, 24, 25, 27, 31, 37, 
16s, 197, 406, 450, 457, 460, 497, 
507, 509 n. ; as mirvifesa and sarisesa, 
165 et seq.; as unqualified, refuted, 
173-5 
Ultimately real, 197, 200, 371 
Ultra-sensual, 225 
Um&-Maheévara, 395, 396; his criti- 
cism of Ramanuja, 396 
Unaffectedness, 37 
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Unassociated Brahman, 430 

Unborn, 291 

Uncaused, 299 

Uncertainty, 370, 308 

Unchangeable, 34, 46, 196, 301, 323, 
469, 549; unity, 287 

Unconditional, 203, 226, 272, 390, 
485, 497, 533, 535 

Unconditioned, 272 

Unconscious, 26, 27, 29, 41, 79, 408, 
416, 546; power, 43; world, 429 

Unconsciousness, 150 

Uncontradicted, 251, 
perience, 246 

Uncontradictory, 236 

Understanding, 462, 463, 539 

Undifferentiated, 35, 200, 372, 495; 
consciousness, 238 

Unfavourable effects, 292 

Uniformity, 278 

Unintelligent, 25, 26 

Unintelligible, 144 

Union, 33, 38, 53 

Unique, 189, 193, 316, 424, 454 

Uniqueness, 255, 455 

Unit of time, 273 

Unitary, 545 

Units, 420 

Unity, 25, 26, 31, 42, 46, 53, 192, 193, 
194, 413, 414, 418, 419, 434, 456, 
459, 460, 461, 462, 506, 508; of a 
flame, 343; of being. 175; of con- 
sciousness, 345; texts, 307, 308, 309, 
310 

Unity-in-difference, 28, 30, 405 

Universal, 45, 86, 193, 217, 218, 224, 
243, 254, 279, 312, 323, 341, 355, 
356, 387, 460, 493, 535, 536, 537, 
538; agreement, 229; cognition, 358; 
concomitance, 228, 230, 533; con- 
Sciousness, 198; destruction, 169; 
existence, 345; experience, 219, 319; 
illumination, 198; negation, 272, 
328; proposition, 225 

Universality, 298 

Universe, 32, 35, 41, 45 n., 53, 56, 87, 
190, 191, 195, 197, 239, 315, 412, 
434, 454, 455, 456, 457, 459, 460, 
472, 475, 484, 492, 499, 500, 507, 
508, 511 

Unknowable, 230 n., 499 

Unlimited, то; servitude, 88 

Unproduced, 204 

Unprohibited food, 61 

Unqualified, 165, 430 

Unreal, 2, 179, 181, 194, 314, 330, 332, 
338, 339, 346, 433, 436, 456, 458, 487 


314, 358; ex- 
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Unreality, 5, 201, 210, 332, 458 

Unreasonableness, 177 n. 

Unrelatedness, 466 

Unseen merit, 292 

Unspeakable, 35 

Untouchables, 104 

Unvedic, 472 

uficha-vrtti, 119 

Upadesa-ratna-malai, 64, 94 n. 

Upadesa-ratna-mald, 134, 135, 138, 482 

upahitasvariipa, 306 

Upakára-samgraha, 124 

upamdna, 234, 426, 427; upheld by 
Meghanadiri, 234 

upamiti, 128 

Upanisad(s), 5, 12, 13, 16, тот, 105, 
126, 146, 148, 153, 154, 182, 196, 
211, 291, 293, 296, 387, 394, 398, 
442, 446, 447, 463, 464, 465, 468, 
471, 480, 481, 496, 512, 519 

Upanisad-bhàsya, 127 

Upanisad-brahmayogin, 13 

Upanisadic, 112, 113, 126, 208, 240, 
302, 519; texts, 201, 394, 405, 479, 
480, 487 

Upanisadists, z11 

Upanisad-mangala-dipiká, 126 

Upanigid texts, 381, 464 

Upantsad-vakya-vivarana, 127 

Ubpanisat-prakásiká, 127 

upasargas, 505 

Upavarsa, 7 n., 105, 107, 108 

Upavarsácárya, 7 п. 

upavàsa, 33 

upadana, 2, 191, 196, 388, 391 

ираадпа-Еағпапа, 157, 454, 484 

upüdhi, 269, 278, 301, 386, 413, 422, 
432, 453, 478, 479, 481, 489, 492, 
508 я., 534, 535, 561 

upádhi-rüpa, 216 

upásaka, 89 

upásaná, 293, 381 

upaya, 376 

updya-jfidna, 55 

ирдуа stage, 377 п., 378 

upáya-svarüpa-jfána, 88 n. 

upáya-sünyatà, 87 

Upendra Bhatta, 401 

upeya, 377 

Upper India, 19 

Uraipür, 67 

Usage, 334 

.Usanas, 532 

utpatti, 199 

‘uttama, sos 

Uttara-kalárya, 381, 382, 383 

uttara-mantrin, 65 
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Uttara-mimümsá, 350 
Uttara-náráyana, 57 
uttara-vibhaga, 482 
Uvdsagadasto, 522, 524 
Uyyakkondar, 67 n., 97 
tha, 214 
tirddhva-srotas, 501 


Vacuity, 36, 353 

Vadari, 77 

Vadarikásrama, 482 

vadhü, 47 

Vadagalai, their difference with the 
Tengalai is based on the greater or 
less emphasis on prapatt:, 86—7 

Vadakalai, 67, 120, 121, 381 

Vadavavaktra, 40 n. 

vahni, 510 

vahnitva, 535 

vahusruta, 53° 

Vaibhava-prakástká, 121 n. 

Vaibhasika Buddhists, 251 

vaidhi, 378 

vaidikl, 507 

vaiddla-vratika, 518 

Vaigai, 63 

Vaijayanti, 105 n. 

vaikárika, 48, 498, 499, 504, 510 

vaikarika-indriya-sarga, 502 n. 

Vaikhaànasa, 22, 57 

Vaikuntha, 50, 93 

Vairamegha, 67 

Vairamegha Pallava, 66 

vairágya, 33, 47, 63 

Vaisesika, 208, 456, 467; supposed, 163 

Vaisvadeva-kàrikd, 122 

Vaisnava, 12, 39 n., 63, 65, 83, 87, 98, 
104, IOS, 293, 379; commentators, 
r n.; literature, 10; marks, 22; rites, 
102; systems, 139; temple, 65, 138; 
tradition, 99 7t. ; writers, 192 

Vaisnava Upanisads, 13; division of, 13 

Vaignavism, 13, 63 n., 64, 81 n., 96 n., 
105, 110, 139, 399, 451 : 

Vaisnavite Reformers of India, 119 n. 

Vakulà-bharana, 139 

Valadeva, 482 

Valid, 185 n., 202, 203, 208, 468, 533, 
537, 539; inference, 537; know- 
ledge, 236, 248, 467, 469; memory, 
237; perception, 215 

Validity, 16, 190, 201, 202, 203, 213, 
216, 229, 230, 238, 247, 248, 250, 
321, 326, 346, 347, 348, 356, 357, 
428, 457, 458, 495, 534, 536, 537, 
539; its nature as treated by Me- 
ghanüdüri, 215-16; of cognition, 249 


бо8 


Vallabhs, 400, 475, 496 

Vatue, 464, 472 

Vanamamalai-jiyar, 111 

Vanamalt Misra, 440, 441 n.; his inter- 
pretation of Nimbürka philosophy, 
440 et seq. 

Vangi-puratt-acchi, 97 n. 

Vanity, 529 

Vafijikulam, 67 

Varada, 98, 157, 159, 352 

Varadadasa, 132 

Varada Desikacarya, 125 

Varadaguru, 111, 125 

Varadakrsna, his definition of percep- 
tion, 216 

Varadanárüyana, 
doubt, 208 

Varada Narayana Bhattiraka, 119 

Varadanatha, 111, 118, 123, 125, 380 

Varadanayaka Siri, 125 

Varadaraja, 78 

Varadaraja Siri, 125 

Varadarat, 114 n., 125 

Varadavisnu, 109, 111, 216 

Varadavisnu Misra, 109, 111, 119, 180, 
212 ñ., 214 п., 217, 226, 229, 234, 
383 n. 

Varada Visnu Sari, 131 

Уагадасӣгуа, 93 n., 102, 119 

Varadarya, 112, 118, 119, 125 

Varagalai, 381 

varanadasá, 379 

Varavara, 39, 41, 94 ., 157, 159 m., 
160, 163, 260, 261; his view of time, 
163 

Varavara muni, 110, 135, 136, 137 

Varavara-munt-campu, 138 

Varavara-muni-dinacaryd, 138 

Varavara-muni-kdvya, 138 

Varavara-muni-sataka, 138 

Varáha, 16, 20, 39 n., 40 n., 523 

Varaha Mihira, 523 

Vararanga, 97, 109 n. 

Variable, 243 

Variability, 243 

varna, 293 

varnaka, 515 

varnikd, 516 

varttikd, 516 

Varuna, 59, 295 

vastu, 250 n. 

Vasigtha, 21, 23, 482 

Vasistha-samhita, 19 

Vatsabháskara, 3 n. 

Vatapürna, 104, 109 

Vacaspati, 3, 196, 467, 476, 517 n., 533 

vácàrambhanam, 3 


208; his view of 
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vactka, 507 

ойда, 381, 512, 513 

Vadadri-kuhía, 127 

vádassádana, 513 n. 

vàdha, 314, SOI 

Vadhila, 109 

Vadhila gotra, 98, 110, 114 n. 

Vadhila-kula-tilaka, 127 n. 

Vadhila Narasimgha-guru, 114 

Vadhila Narasimha, 132 

Vadhila Srinivasa, 114, 117, 123, 126, 
131 m., 135, 305 

Vàdhüla Varadaguru, 114 

Vadhila varada Nàràyanaguru, 138 

Vadhtla Venkatacarya, 114 

Vadideva, 536 

Vadideva Siri, 536 n., 537 n. 

Vadihamsa, 111; his conception of 
Játi, 354; his view of svatah- 
pramdnya vada, 356 et seq. ; his view 
of svaprakásatva, 358 et seq. 


Vadi-hamsa-navamvuda, 352, 36:; 
his notion of negation, 352 
Vadihamsambuvaha, 117, 184, 185, 


187; his treatment of illusion, 184 ef 
seq. 


Vadihamsambuvaha Ramanujacaryr, 
186 n. * 

Vadihanisambuvahacarya, 118, 119, 
183, 187 


Vadikesari, 135, 138 

Vàdikesari Misra, 132 

Vadi-traya-khandana, 124, 193 n., 305 

Vadivijaya, 111 

vàdi-vtpratipattih, 212 n. 

Vágisvara, 40 n. 

Vagvijaya, 118, 130 

vakovdkya, 517 

vákya-kára, 106, 107 

Vakya-padtya, 517 n. 

Vakyartha-samgraha, 130 

Vamana, 39, 40 n. 

Vamanadeva, 40 n., 146 

Vanivildsa Press 1910, 3807. 

Vüranüdrisa, 110, 114 n. 

vartd, 532 

varttika, 515 

várttikasutra, 515, 516 

vasand, 26, 27, 33, 34, 43, 51, 54, 253, 
273, 308, 453, 487 

Vasudeva, 2, 13, 16, 17, 21, 27, 29, 31, 
34, 37, 38, 39, 42п., 57, 155, 157, 
158, 443 n., 474, 475, 497, 506, 508 

Vasudeva-vyüha, 474 

Vasudevendra, 13 

Vásudevopanisad, 13 

Vasistha, 20 
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väta, 475 

vdtsalya, 89 

V&tsiputriya, 251 

Vütsya, 119, 297 

Vatsya Anantürya, 126 

Vatsya gotra, 111, 112 

Vatsya Nrsimhadeva, 122 

Vatsya Srinivasa, 112, 203; his notion 
of class-concepts, 297; his treatment 
of pramdna, 203 

Vatsya Varada, 110, 111, 114, 116, 118, 
119, 130, 132, 349, 350, 351, 380; 
his analysis of the concept of dif- 
ference, 351; his notion of God, 351; 
his réfutation of Sriharsa’s view of 
the falsity of the world, 350; his re- 
futation of the denial of the category 
of difference, 350; his view of bidhi, 
349-50 

Vatsya Varadaguru, 109 

Vatsydyana, 208, 212 7n., 235 

Vatsydyana-bhdsya, 207 n. 

одуи, 7, 48, 49.7., 59, бо, 163, 253, 
261, 499, 504, 505, 510 

Vayu purdna, 20, 502, 503, 505, 506 n.; 
its philosophy, 502 et seq. 

Veda, 2, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21, 24, 25, 62, 
88, 124, 165, 198 n., 203, 347, 349, 
357, 401, 429, 441, 471, 515, 517, 
530, 531 

veda-nindaka, 519 

Vedas instructed by God, 15 

Vedavid, 40 n. 

veda-viddm matam, 181 

Vedavy&sa Bhatta, 111, 130 

Ved&nta, 1, 8, 96, 97, 100, 115, 117, 
125, 130, 138, 197, 200, 305, 307, 
352, 401, 403, 406, 416, 462, 466, 
471, 480, 481, 482, 496, 508 n.; in 
relation to Samkhya according to 
Vijfiana Bhikgu, 471 ef seq.; its 
bhedábheda interpretation, 105 et 
seq.; dialectic, 153; view, 235 

Vedünta-de£ika, 119, 361 

Vedanta - defika - vaibhava - prakdsikd, 
121 n., 131 

Vedánta-ltpa, 103, 113, 118, 159, 201, 
349 

Vedantaguru, 112 

Vedanta-kantako-ddhdra, 131 

Veddnta-kaustubha, 130, 132, 402 

Vedanta-kaustubha-prabhd, 402, 415m., 
416 

Vedántakürikdvali, 132 

Veddntamatijusd, 404 n. 

:Vedánta-paribhása, 9. 204, 216 

Vedánta-párijdta-scuraleha, 400, 402 
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Veddnta-ratna-mafijugd, 403, 411, 412 

Vedünta Ramanuja, 18, 132, 380 

Vedánta-samgrahu, 113 

Vedanta-samgraha-tatparya-dipikd, 
130 

Vedanta-sdra, 103, 113, 118, 349 

Vedanta-siddhanta-pradipu, 400, 403 

Vedànta-siddhánta-samgraha, 440 

Vedánta-sütra, 2, 56 n., 476, 484 

Vedanta-tattva-vodha, 400, 408, 409 n., 
410 n., 41I n. 

Vedànta-vijaya, 117, 126, 128 n., 130 

Vedantàcàrya, 119, 132 

Vedàntic, 111, 438, 461, 467; instruc- 
tions, 308; schools, 385; texts, 61, 
337; view, 464; writers, 385 

Vedántin, 109 

Vedantists, 139, 156, 465, 477 

Vedanti Madhava, 134, 135 

Vedanti Mádbavadása, 110 n. 

Vedartha-samgraha, тох, 103, тоб, 
107, 118, 1287.,130, 160,201,218, 305 

Vedic, 16, 17, 18, 43 n., 57, 293, 518, 
549; circles, 530; cult, 5:8; doc- 
trines, 517, 519; duties, 15, 165, 
494, 416, 429; injunctions, 165, 349, 
350, 441; people, 19, 20, 531; re- 
Jigion, 40, 95; rites, 14, 20; sacri- 
fices. 517, 522, 549; school, 181; 


Science, s31 m.; scriptures, 366; 
зесїз. 20; texts, 17, 112, 390, 391, 
394 


Vegetables, 97 n. 

Veil, 366, 371, 372, 374 

Veiling, 369; agent, 369 

Venkata, 18, 63 n., 66 n., 67, 94, 96n., 
98 n., 99, 105 n., 107, 110, III, 114, 
IIS, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121 M., 122, 
123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 130, 131, 
132, 135, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 
183, 201, 203, 207, 208, 209, 210, 
211, 212 m., 213, 214, 216, 217, 
219 n., 220, 221, 223, 225, 226, 227, 
228, 229, 232, 233, 234, 235, 236 n., 
238, 240, 241, 250 п., 251, 254, 255, 
256, 257, 261, 262, 263, 265, 268 n., 
269, 270, 277, 280, 281, 282, 286, 
288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 295, 296, 
297, 301, 302, 303, 305, 306, 307, 
308, 311, 313, 314. 316, 317, 318, 
319, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 340, 
342, 344, 346, 352, 353, 355, 356, 
380, 381, 382, 383, 426; analysis 
of momentariness, 273 ef seq.; an 
upholder of anvita-bhidhdna-vada, 
233; a constructor of Ramanuja 
logic, 235; conclusive remarks on 
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Venkata (cont.) 


doubt, 208 et seg., decision, nature 
of, 210; definition of pramdna, 236; 
doubt and üha, 214; error, defini- 
tion of, 210; error and doubt, 
relation, 208 ef seq.; his agree- 
ment with the Paficardtra view 
of God, 303; his admissior of 
three pramdnas, 214; his admission 
of three types of illusion from three 
points of view, 241; his analysis of 
doubt, 211; his classification of 
doubt, 212-13; his conception of 
Jati, 355; his conception of sádrsya, 
355: his criticism of Bhaskara, 301; 
his criticism of Brahmadatta, 291; 
his criticism of Nydya-sitra and 
Prajüà-paritrána regarding doubt, 
211; his criticism of Nyaya theory of 
doubt, 207; his criticism of Samkhya 
argument in favour of prakrt:, 256 et 
seq. ; his criticism of the avidyd, 330 
et seg.; his criticism of the Sámkhya 
view_of God, 296; his criticism of 
the Sankara conception of the unity 
of self, 345; his criticism of the view 
that аўййпа is a positive entity, 327 
et seq.; his criticism of the view that 
ajfidna rests in the individual jtvas, 
329; his criticism of the view that 
all effects are falsc owing to their 
. contradiction, 341 et seg.; his criti- 
cism of the view that avidyd and 
maya are different, 334 et seq.; his 
criticism of the view that Brahman 
is pure bliss, 344; his criticism of 
the view that consciousness cannot 
be produced, 321; his criticism of 
the view that consciousness is 
identical with self, 323 et seg.; his 
criticism of the view that conscious. 
ness is one, 322; his criticism of the 
view that emancipation is attained 
by right knowledge, 326; his criti- 
cism of the view that indeterminate 
Brahman could be eternal, 345; his 
criticism of the view that pure 
consciousness is sdksin, 325; his 
criticism of the view that pure con- 
sciousness is unqualified, 323; his 
criticism of the view that realization 
of monistic identity produces eman- 
cipation, 336 et seq.; his criticism of 
the view that scriptural testimony is 
superior to perception, 326; his 
criticism of the view that the notion 
of the self as knower is falee, 325; 
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his criticism of the Yoga view of 
God, 296; his criticism of Yadava 
Prakasa, 302; his definition of per- 
ception, 216; his doctrine of eman- 
cipation, 292; his eschatological con- 
ception, 295; his lifc and literature, 
119-25; his Nyāya theory, re- 
futation of, 262 et seq.; his relation 
of the view that consciousness is 
identical witn self, 290; his refuta- 
tion of Buddhist and Carvaka theory 
of ākāśa, 282; his refutation of 
Buddhist doctrines of momentari- 
ness, 268 et seq.; his refutation of 
Carvaka causality, 276; his refuta- 
tion of contentless consciousness, 
310-11; his refutation of different 
views of God, 302; his refutation of 
Katyayana’s views of God, 302; his 
refutation of S&mkhya-satkürya- 
vada, 265 et seg.; his refutation of 
nirvikalpajnana, 311; his refutation 
of Sankara, 304 et seq. ; his refutation 
of Sankara’s theory of anubhüti, 318- 
19; his refutation of Sriharga's re- 
futation of pramana, 202; his refu- 
tation of the denial of production of 
individual cognitions, 319 ef seq.; 
his refutation of the Buddhist denial 
of substance, 251 ef seg.; his refuta- 
tion of the denial of the category of 
difference, 312; his refutation of the 
doctrine of the all-pervasiveness of 
souls, 291; his refutation of the 
falsity of the world on the ground of 
validity, 313-14; his refutation of 
the falsity of the world on the ground 
of absence of relation between the 
perceiver and the perceived, 314 et 
seg.; his refutation of the Муйуа 
doctrine of the formation of whole 
from parts, 263 et seq. ; his refutation 
of the possibility of j1jfidsd according 
to Sankara's interpretation, 306; his 
refutation of the view of the reflec- 
tion of Brahman under avidyd, 291; 
his refutation of the view that avidyd 
rests in Brahman, 317-18; his re- 
futation of the view that perception 
refers to pure Being, 311; his re- 
futation of the view that Brahman is 
qualityless, 306; his refutation of the 
view that the self-luminosity of 
Brahman is contentless, 316~17; his 
refutation of the view that the utter- 
ance of unity texts can lead to im- 
mediate perception, 308-10; his re- 
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futation of the view that the world 
is illusory, 312-13; his special 
treatment of doubt, 207 et seq.; his 
support to the theory of jñäna- 
karma-samuccaya, 307; his support 
of the Vedic testimony, 203; his 
theory of consciousness, a quality of 
self, 288; his treatment of avayava, 
232; his treatment of doubt, 202; 
his treatinent of doubt compared 
with that of Varada Narayana, 208; 
his treatment of inference, 225 et 

. seg.; his treatment of kevala-vyati- 
rekin, 226-7; his treatment of 
memory as pramana, 214; his treat- 
ment of obiect, 217; his treatment 
of parámaría, 229; his treatment of 
pramdna, 201 et seq.; his treatment 
of sabda-pramdna, 233; his treat- 
ment of substance, 251 et seq.; his 
treatment of tarka, 227; his treat- 
ment of types of inference, 229 et 
seq.; his treatment of vyáptigraha, 
228; his treatment of vydpti, 225-6; 
his view of apiirva or adrsta, 303; 
his view of Shakti, 292 et seq.; his 
views of emancipation attainable Ьу 
God's grace, 304; his view of God, 
157 et seq. ; his view of incarnation, 
302-3; his view of karma and тийїї, 
295; his view of karma and práyas- 
citta, 293—4; his view of matter, 162 
€t seq.; his view of prakrti, mahai, 
tanmátra, etc., 163 et seq.; his view 
of self in relation to God, 161 ef seq.; 
his view of the relation of the souls 
with God, 297; his view of validity 
of memory, 237; his view of virtue 
and vice, 291; his view that errors 
cannot vanish by Brahma-know- 
ledge, 307; his view that world ap- 
pearance continues even after the 
destruction of avidyd, 308; nature 
of Gkdsa, 282; nature of the senses, 
280 et seg.; nature of time, 284: 
nature of soul, 286 et seq.; offered a 
critic of Gotama's logic, 235; re- 
futation of Carvaka theory of soul, 
286 ei sey.; refutation of the view 
that consciousness belongs to the 
Senses, 289; refutation of the view 
that scriptural texts cannot signify 
Brahman, 340; Sankara’s conception 
of cessation of avidyd criticized, 338 
€t seq. 

Venkatadasa, 132 

Venkata-degika, 112 
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Venkatanüthürya, 117 

Venkata Sudhi, 12, 18, 132 

Venkatacarya, 112, 117 

Venkatadhvarl, 131, 132 

Venkatürya, 112 

Verbal knowledge, 216, 217, 308, 310 

Verbal testimony, 128 

Vernal, 295 

Verse, 117, 181 

vibhava, 39, 42, 129, 158 

utbhava-avataras, 40 n. 

vibhava-devatà, 21 

vibhavàvatára, 41 

tibhu, 262, 386 

АЙП, 475 

Vibration, 206; potential, 163 

Vice, 291, 304, 349, 441, 493, 506, 521, 
522, 533 : 

Vicious, 255, 267, 304, 349; circle, 419, 
433; infinite, 9, 253, 267, 277, 286, 
316, 320, 334, 341, 353, 355, 359, 
417, 421, 424, 433; infinitude, 1777. 

Victor, 78 

Vidaddha, 514 n. 

Vidaddhavadi, 514 n. 

vidagdha, 514 n. 

videht muktas, 441 

vidhi, 8, 350 

Vidhisudhakara, 133 

Vidhura, 513 

Vidhura-pandita-jàtaka, $14 n. 

vidyá, 47, 49, 507, 508, 509 

Vidyàdhideva, 40 л. 

Vidyànandi, 546, 547 

Vidyapati, 3 

Vidy4pati Bhaskara Bhatta, 3 

Vidyüranya, 120 

vidya-yont-sartra, 415 

View, 50, 56, 181, 182, 184, 185, 187, 
192, 196, 204, 206, 289, 291, 297, 302, 
303, 305, 307, 318, 330, 335, 349, 
350, 409, 410, 429, 433, 435, 456, 
458, 461, 469, 473,477, 496, 498, 510, 
512, 519,520, 521, 522, 532, 533, 538 

Vihagendra samhita, 23, 24, 41, 57 

Vihangama, 40 n. 

Vijayanagara, 120, 121 

vijayd, 57 

VijayIndra, 127 

Vijayindra Bhikgu, 117 

Vijayindra-pardjaya, 127, 305 

Vijayollasa, 126 

Уіјлапа Bhiksu, 445, 456, 480, 482, 
483, 484, 485, 486, 493, 496, 497; 
his conception of the individual, 460 
et seq.; his conception of the relation 
of the world with God, 454 et seq.; 
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Vijfiana Bhikgu (cont.) 


his criticism of Samkhya and Yoga, · 


479 et seq.; his notion of God, 461; 
his philosophy, 445 et seq. ; his treat- 
ment of avidyá, 468 et seq.; his treat- 
ment of bhakti, 450 et seq. ; his treat- 
ment of Brahma experience, 465 et 
&eq.; his treatment of experience, 
467; his treatment of karma, 452 et 
4eq.; his treatment of the nature of 
‘God, 474 et seq.; his treatment of the 
relation of S&mkhya to Vedünta, 471 
et seg.; his view of gradation of 
realities, 445; his vicw of karma, 445; 
hala in, 446; mayá and pradhána in, 
476 et seq, ; relation of self and dnanda 
in, 445; world and Drahman in, 446 
et seq. 

vijfidnam, 185 n. 

wyiidna-vddin, 142, 205 

Vijitand-myta-bhdsya, 450, 451 n., 
453 Nn., 454 N., 455 n., 457 N., 458 n., 
459 п., 461, 462 n., 463 n., 468 n., 
472 N., 473 п., 477 Nn., 478 n., 480 n., 
481 n., 482 n. 

Vikalpa, 4. 

viküra, 3, S n., 386, 480 

Vikdra-veda, 21 

„офа karana, 454 

vihárin, 61 

vikarmasthün, 518 

Vikrama Cóla, 104 

vikriyütmaka, 172 

vikrta, 342 

vikyty-dtmd, 25 

vilakgana-mahatvd-dy-adhikaranatvad, 
257 

Vi imba-tattva-prakáíika, 122 

virüia,3:4 . 

Vindhyesvari Ргаѕада, referring to 
Vaisnava commentators, 1 n. 

Vindhyesvar! Prasada Pandita, : n., 2, 


3 n. 

Violation, 128 

vipratipattih, 212 n., 213 

vipura, 503, 504 

Virinchipuram, 523 

Уігосапа, 528 

Virodha-bhafjant, 384 

Virodha-nirodha, 115, 130, 384, 385, 
386 n., 387, 392, 393 п., 394 n., 395 

Virodha-parihára, 124 

Virodha-varüthint, 395, 396 

Virodha-varüthini-pramàthini, 130, 396 

Virtues, 29, 33, 34, 47, 291, 294, 295, 
303, 304, 349, 388, 441, 450, 493, 
506, 521, 522, 530, 533, 549, 550 


Index: 


295, 349, 


549 
viruddha-dharmd-dhydsavdn, 268 
virut, 500 
Vigiméolaippillai, 1 38 
Visible, s, soo 
Vision, 71, 459; 471, 505 
Visual, 543; organ, 222, 240, 241, 243, 

459, 545; perception, 219, 310; 

sense, 217 
visadd-vabhdsa, 217 
vifegana, 429 
viíista-jfiíàna, 221 
Visisgtá-dvaita, x11, 116 n., 118, 119, 

120, 123, 125, 159, 234, 235, 351, 

389, 392, 393, 395 
Visista-dvaita logic, 234 
Visistà-dvaita-siddhánta, 127 
Visistà-dvaitaváda, 119 ` 
Visistá-dvaitins, 393 
visistdrtha, 233 
ой аша, 218 
vifuddhi, 524 
Visva-gunddarsa, 131 
Viévajaya, 118 
Visvariipa, 40 n. 

Viśvācărya, 401 

Vifvamitra, 23 

Viévimitra gotra, 119 

Visvodard, 59 

Visayatd-vada, 133 
Visaya-vákya-dipiká, 117, 126 

Visnu, 12, 19, 20, 24, 25, 31, 33, 37, 

38, 39, 40 n., 44, 45, 50, 52, 57, 58, 

61, 63, 64, 66, 67 n., 68, бо, 87, Bo, 

96, 155, 304, 415, 448 n., 473, 475, 

498, 499, 505, 507, 509 
Vignucitta, 69, 131, 119, 137, 214 7, 

220n., 234, 235, 383 n. ; a predecessor 

of Venkata in the construction of 

Ràmánuja logic, 235 
Visnucittan, 63 
Visnudharmottara, 20 
Visnu Misra, 159 
тули Purana, 20, 81, 260m”., 497, 

498 n., 499 n., 500, SOI n., 530; its 

philosophy, 497 et seq. 
Visnu-samhità, 23, 24, 31, 32; aham- 

kara in, 31; Bhdgavata-yoga in, 32; 

bhakti and yoga, 32; God, nature of, 

31; philosophy of, 23-4; prakrti, 

theory of, 31; Samkhya in, 23-4; 

süd-anga-yoga in, 24; view of all- 

pervasive soul different from the 
rivaignavas, 24 
Visnu-fakti, 36 
Vignu-tattva-rahasya, 132 


Virtuous,’ sr, 304, 437 
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Visnu-tattva-samhiid, 22; ite contents, 
22 
Visnu-vardhana, 104 n. 
Vigvaksena, 63 n., 64, 67 n. 
Visvaksena-samhitd, 24, 39, 41 n., 43, 
56, 57; vyUha doctrine in, 39 n. 
Vital energy, 462 « 
Vital functions, $46 
Vital spirit, 80 
vitandà, 512, 513, 514 n. 
vitandd-sattha, 514 
vitanda-vada-sattham, 512 
vivarta-parampará, 332 
Vivddarthassamgraha, 132 
tiveka, 449, 508 
Vivid impression, 217 
Vividness, 217 
vira, бо. 
ViranarByana, 94 
Vira-raghava-dasa, 114, 116, 132, 352 
virya, 35, 37, 56 
Void, 56 
Volition, 298, 299 
Volitional activity, 47 
Vrajabhüsanasaranadeva, 402 
vrata, 33, 62 
Vrddha-manu, 20 
vrddhi, 47 
Vrhan-ndradtya-purdna, 20 
urksa, 500 
Vrksa-bhaumdmrta, 122 
Vrndávana, 94 
Vrndavanadeva, 402 
vrtti, 105, 281, 372, 373, 374, 411, 423, 
439, 465, 466, 471, 485, 494, 495 
urttt-jndna, 204 
orttt-kdva, 105, 107, 108 
urtti-kdrasya, 105 n. 
urtit-nirodha, 506 n. 
vrtti-prativimbitam, 373 
ortti stage, 363 
Vucci Venkatacirya, 132 
cyakta, 476, 497 
vyaktd-vyakta, 497, 508 
vyakti, 52 
vyanga, 265 
vyàpya, 225 
vyatirekt, 230; inference, 230 n., 232; 
type, 231 
vyatireki anumdna, 231, 234 
Vyavahdraika-satyatua-khandana, 125 
vyavahdrika, 459, 477 
vyavahdrikatva, 478 
Vyavahárikatva-khandana-sára, 133 
vyavahdürikt, 371 
vyavahita; 136 
vydhata-sddhya-viparyaydt, 229 
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uydkhydna-mandapa, 137 
vydna, £9, бо 
©уйрайа, 225 
туйрйта, 204 


.vyádpti, 225, 228, 427 
. Vyasa, 18 n., 20, 39, 482 


Vyasa Bhattür, 109 n. 

Vydsa-bhagya, 452 

Vyasadeva, 402 

Vydsa-tdtparya-nirnaya, 133 

Vyüsatirtha, 111, 426 

vyoma, 31 

vyüha, 17, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 56, 157,. 
475; doctrine, r9; manifestations, 
22 


Waking consciousness, 363 

Warangal, 120 

Water, 42, 46, 128, 181, 369, 540, 541, ` 
550 

Waves, 6, 106, 302 

Way of knowledge, 184 

Ways, бо 

Wedding, 377, 378 

Western, 95 

Wheel, 58, 60 

Whirlpool, 83 

White, 182, 256; goddess, 37 

Whiteness, 193, 254 ` 

Whole, 189, 262, 263, 264, 298, 408, 
bel 432, 433, 455, 456, 493; 494, 


will, ^t, 45, 46, 48, 49, 191, 295, 298, ` 
375, 412, 415, 441, 446, 448, 45, 
472, 473. 474, 475, 481, 48a, 488, 
498, 500 n., 525 

Will-activity, 45 К 

Wisdom, 33, 38, 54, 307, 3B4, 
416, 446, 476, 491, $14 521. 

Wise, $3 

Wish, 54, 192, 295 

Women, 20 

Wonderful entity, 79 

Words, 5, 29, 53, 61, 194, 309, 318 

Work, 42, 46, 53, 56, 60, 303, 350 ? 

World, 6, 27, 34, 35, 41, 42, 53, 54, 55, 
56, 57, 153, 174, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
195, 196, 198 п., 200, 205, 293, 299$ 
301, 302, 312, 313, 314, 320, 321, 
350, 365, 366, 388, 390, 391, 397, 
413, 415, 416, 435, 438, 440, 442, 
443 п., 445, 446, 456, 457, 458, 472, 
476, 482, 488, sis, 517, 518, 
531; of effects, 256; of matter, 200; 
view of its falsity refuted from 
the Nimbürka point of view, 435 
et seq. 


414, 
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World-appearance, 155, 175, 177, 178, 
196, 197, 210, 239, 307, 308, 309, 
310, 312, 313, 331, 335, 337, 345, 
367, 400, 423, 436, 439 

World-fgeatibn, 296, 302, 330, 331, 
365,'370 

World-creator, 462 

World-energy, 58, 459 

World-existence, 490 

World-expericnce, 374 

World-force, 24 

World-forms, 37, 456 

World-illusion, 333, 337, 338 

Worldly bonds, 22 

Worldly ‘objects, 258 

World-materials, 152 

World-objects, 367, 371 

World-order, 197 

World-phenomena, 155, 196, 340 

World-process, 292, 458, 477 i 

World-reality, 457 » 

Worship, то, 22, 32, 39, 49 n., 58; 61, 
104, 193; of God, 382 

Wretchedness, 99 - 

Writers, 111, 196 

Wrongful, 180 


yad-artha-vyavahdrd-nugund, 244 

Yajfiamirti, 102, 104, 109, 110 

Yajña Varáha, 40 n. 

Үајйеќа, 102, 110 

Yajfopavita-pratisthd, 122 

yama, 29, 83, 61, 509 7., 519 

Yama samhitas, 20 

Yamunicirya, his life and works, 97 et 
seq. 

Yafasvirt, 59 

~ Yagoda, 77, 8« n. 

yathártha, 186, 188 

yathartha-khydti, 180, 181, 182, 186n., 
237, 240, 243, 245, 246 n. 

yathártham, 185 п. 

yatháürthà-vadháranam, 62 

yathd - vasthita - vyavahdrd - nugunam, 
236, 240 

Yati-dharma-samuccaya, 102 n. 

Yati-linga-samarthana, 352 

Yati-pati-mala-dipikd, 127 

Yati-prativandana-khandaná, 133 

Yati-rája-virmíati, 137, 138 

Yatiéekhara-bharata, 109 

Yatindra-mata-dipikd, 117, 127,,128; 
analysis of, 128, 129 
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Yatindrapravane, 110, 121 n., 137 
Yatindra-pravana-bhadra-campu, 138 
Yatindra-pravana-prabhdava, 138 
Yatindra-pravana-prabhdvam, 64 
Yatindrapravapücürya, 135 
yaugapadya, 228 

Yavanas, 441 n. 

yavant, 47 

Yüdava, roo n., 191 

Yadava hill, 22 

Yadavapraküéa, 100, 101, 102, 100, 
113, 124, 156, 201, 280, 285, 301, 
3p5; his view of Brahman, 301; his 
view of God, 156; his view of time, 
285 

Yddavdbhyudaya, 129, 121 

Yadavadni, 104, 137 

Yádrcchika-ppadi, 135 m. 

Yajfiavalkya, 519 

Ydjiiavalkya-smyti, 484 

Yamuna, 14, 16, 17, 18, 79, 85, 95, 
98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 105, 108, 109, 
113, 114, 123, 139, 140, 142, 152, 
153, 154, 155, 157, 159, 227, 235; 
Carvaka’s criticism of soul, 139; his 
disciples, 109; his general position, 
139; his theory of self, 140; hia view 
of God, p. 152 et seq. 

Yümuna's philosophy, 140 

Yümunáücürya, 97, 139, 229 n. 

Yellow, 182, 254. 

Yoga, 18, 22, 24, 30, 31, 32, 33, 52, 60, 
61, 62, 8o, 96, 97, 100, 157, 220, 
281 n., 446, 449, 459, 465, 468, 471, 
473, 474, 479, 480, 481, 482, 487, 
491, 496, 506, 509, 512 

yoga-bhakti, $07 

Yoga processes, 479 

Yoga-rahasya, 96 

Yoga-sütra, 61 n. 62 n., 
482 

Yoga-várttika, 482 

Yoga-view, 296 

yoganusdsana, 62 

Yogic knowledge, 214 

Yogic practice, 28 

Yogin, 27, 30, 31, 42, 58, бо, 62, 96, 
152, 446, 491, 506, 538 

yogi-pratyaksa, 168, 189 

Yogivaha, 63 

yogi, 595. 

yoni, 46, 502 
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